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The Home having resolved itself into a Committee of Ways 
j and Means, 

The Chak-cellor of tlie Exchequer rose and said, — 

■ The annual exposition of tlie financial state and 
>rospects of tliis country, even upon ordinary occa- 
ions, affords abundant material of interest to tliis 
louse and to tbe public, and of anxiety to tbe person 
barged with tbe preparation of that exposition ; but" 
n tbe present occasion, perhaps that interest on tbe 
ne band, and certainly tbat anxiety on tbe other, are 
Teatly enhanced by a variety of circumstances, in- 
luding among them tbe number of separate motions 
elating to taxes which have recently been submitted to 
be House, and which indicate the increasing interest, 
f not even eagerness, of the people with respect to 
inancial questions. 

Political events, shocks which have enfeebled or 
verthrown Administrations, and which have made it 
lecessary to adjourn from year to year questions of 
axation, have likewise, in the case of the present 
xovernment, greatly added to the weight of the task 
hey have to discharge in that department. And, in 
onnexion with those questions, there have of late been 
aised discussions of a nature most deeply interesting, 
?hich descend to the first elementary principles of 
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„ then juWy estimated at 62 , 325 . 000 » 

no less'^^lien we readied tlie termination of tlio last 

arter, on tlie 5tli of April, tlian 53,089,000^., sIiom ing 
incrkse of 1,464,000^. upon tlie estimate lormed at 
e commencement of tlie financial year. 

The expenditnre of tlie last year, as estimated by the 
Q-ht hon. gentleman opposite on tbe 30tb of Apiil, 
S52, was taken at 51,163,000L, but tbe actual expcndi- 
ire has only reached to 50,782,000L ; and consequently 
onhaYe bad figures presented to you in tbe balance- 
heet wbicb must bave been gratifying' to every membei 
if the Committee, since they show a surplus of income 


he Committee, since tney snow a surpiua ui luuuuvu 
)ver tbe expenditure for Hie year beginning April 6, 
1852, and ending April 5, 1853, to tbe amount of 
2,460,000Z. 

' But, Sir, having’ reached this point by a smooth and 
■tnfiv progress, it is now my , duty to entreat bon. 

Iatyiat* molra 1ov<va <1a/1t»a+t at>cj -Tvata xTAi.xr 


jtiaj jjiu^icas, la uuw isiy . tiuuj uu cuticciu uuu. 

fc’entlemen to make large deductions from tbe very 
^sanguine estimate wbicb has been made in this House 
sanguine as, considering tbe quarters from wbicb 

jTvvn -fn xT_ _ _ .f*f? . I iT I 


■{ 


-so 


bJUU Leia J-iUlU vvnioil 

^.t came, to excite my surprise — to tbe effect that, 
lecause our balance-sheet for tbe past year shows 
'"l2,460,000Z. of surplus, therefore we have that sum 
available for remission of taxation. That would indeed 
bo a precipitate inference. Unfortunately, before we 
[‘arrive at such a conclusion, there is one circumstance 
5:atber material to examine, and this is, what is tbe 
^brobable or estimated amount of expenkture for tbe 
^ financial year wbicb we have just commenced. 

M' lien I turn, then, to consider our probable expendi- 
ure and compare it partly as it is estimated by 4, bui 
Inefiy as it appears on tbe actual votes of this House 
'•itb the estimates of tbe last vear I fi-nrl o+ i 
4U»;.. Tk. ft. mSs 
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whicli is already voted, (and upon tlie remainder I'can 
anticipate, on the' whole, no diminution,) amounts to 
52,183,000^. Therefore, without now going into other' 
particulars, which, I am sorry to say, occasion a farther 
deduction from the surplus of 2,460,000^., I heg to 
point out that no less than 1,400,000/., or nearly three 
fifths of that surplus, are already disposed of by the 
charges to which you are liable under acts of Parlia- 
ment, by the votes to which the House has come for 
the defence of the country, and by the charges we shall 
have to propose on account of the miscellaneous services, 
which, I apprehend, this House .will not he inclined 
either to refuse or greatly to diminish. 

The right hon. gentleman opposite, in December, 
1852, estimated as follows his surplus for the present 
year. He took a total sum of 1,600,000/. ; which was 
made up in the following manner. I' think he stated 
that, on the ordinary revenue, he would venture to 
anticipate a surplus amounting to between 1,300,000/. 
and 1,400,000/., and by decrease of charge for the 
Oaffre war, a further sum of 200,000/. or 300,000/. 
These two sums put together gave a surplus, as the 
basis of his calculation for the year 1853-4, amounting 
to 1,600,000/, At that ]period, the right hon. gentle- 
man thought that the only charge against that surplus 
on account of coming expenditure would be the sum of 
100,000/., which he proposed to apply to fight dues and 
purposes ccmnected with shipping, and the sum of 
600,000/. for the increase he anticipated on the great mili- 
tary services of the country. As regards the 100,000/., 
the present Government have made arrangements which 
they hope will afford great relief to shipping, without 
any charge to the Exchequer *, but as regards the esti- 
mates for defence made by the right hon. gentlemaiq 
his successors in office have not been so fortunate ; 
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ncitlier liavc they, nor bas the House, tliouglit it wise 
to confine the votes for tlie year within these limits. 

I shall now state to the Committee how that surplus 
of 1,600,000^. has been absorbed. 

The increase on the navy estimates amoimts to 
617,603^. In this sum I include the packet service, as 
it was voted in 1852, and as we found it prepared for 
this year ; and make the comparison with the estimate 
of April, 1852, and do not for my jiresent purpose 
include the supplemental vote of last December. 

The increase on the army and commissariat services, 
but almost entirety on the commissariat, is 90,000^. ; 
and this increase on the commissariat is to he accounted 
for by the fact that we have now reached, we trust, 
that stage in the hostilities at the Cape of Good Hope 
when we may consider that our extraordinary votes are 
at .an end, and when the provision to he made has 
passed under the head of ordinary expenditure. There- 
fore, though it is our duty to submit to the House, 
during the present session, an extraordinary vote on 
account of the Cape for 200,000^., which is essentially 
retrospective, we have likewise to submit a vote for 
70,000?. in commissariat expenditure, which in its cha- 
racter is prospective, and analogous to our ordinary 
estimates. So that a double expenditure, as far as the 
Cape is concerned, is charged on the service of the 
present year. 

The increase on the ordnance is 616,000/. 

The militia estimates have not yet been brought to 
the shape in which they will he laid on the table ; hut I 
am sorry to say that there will be’ a large, yet I believe 
an unavoidable, increase on the amount estimated last 
year by my right hon. friend then Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. The estimate for the pre- 
sent year cannot, I fear, he expected to he much less, if 
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at all less, than 530,000^. I doubt if it was expected 
twelve months ago by my right hon. friend that the 
amount would he more than something like 300,000/. 
If this be so, there will be a considerable increase in 
the expense of giving effect to the plan he proposed, 
and it is right that the House of Commons should 
know clearly the expense of giving effect to any plan, 
especially one which has realised, in other respects, all 
the most favourable anticipations formed of it. The 
increase of expense for the mihtia, as compared with 
the reckoning of my right hon. friend, will, I appre- 
hend, be about 230,000/. 

The last item in these augmentations of expense is 
the sum of 100,000/., added to the votes during the 
present year for the purposes of public education. If 
the Committee take the pains to put together these five 
items, they will find that, though the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Disraeli) antici|)ated a surplus of 
1,600,000/. for the financial year of 1853-54, the aug- 
mentations of charge, principally voted already, but in 
part yet to come, amount to no less than 1,654,000/. 

However, as I have already stated to the Committee, 
there has been a further improvement in the revenue 
of the country ; and there are likewise some few items ^ 
of public expenditure on which the Government have 
been able to effect some small .saving. 

With respect to the important and unsatisfactory 
charge for the Packet contract service, it has been our 
most anxious desire to see what, consistently with 
justice, was to be done to amend the position of the 
public. We think that the amount of charge which 
that service has reached is wholly disproportionate with 
the benefit derived from it. 

I am not at present in a condition to lay the estimate 
on the table, or to slate exactly what the estimate will 
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be ; but I venture to anticipate that, at any rate for the 
first year, WQ ruay be able to effect a saving on it of not 
less than 75,000^. There 'will also be a sa'ving .on the 
charge for Exchequer bills, owing to the diminution of 
interest, amounting to about 65,000Z. Further, there 
will be a sum, which the House must observe is occa- 
sional in its nature, of 13 5,00 OZ., arising out of repay- 
ments to the Crown revenues, and available under the 
provisions of the law as ways and means, in conse- 
quence of a bill lately passed by the House, which had 
reference to Metropolitan Improvements ; and, lastly, 
there will be a sum available, through the liberation of 
the Crown revenues from a charge which heretofore 
affected them on the same account, to the extent of 
about 27,000Z. These various items will give a fund 
amounting to about 301,000Z. 

I will now state more particularly to the Committee 
the items of anticipated revenue and expenditure of the 
country, from which they wiU see precisely the amount 
of the surplus we have to deal with. I should at the 
outset explain that I think it -wiU be convenient that I ' 
should in all cases, disregarding minute inaccuracies, 
give my estimates in round numbers. I proceed, then, 
to present to the Committee an account of the estimated 
revenue and expenditure for the year 1853-54. 

With regard to the expenditure, the charge for the 
funded debt is put down at 27,500,000^., and the charge 
for the unfunded debt at 304,000/., making a total for 
the National debt of 27,804,000/. The charges on the 
Oonsohdated Fund will be 2,503,000/. ; the Army esti- 
mates, 6,625,000/. ; those of the Navy, 6,235,000/., not 
including the Packet-service ; the Ordnance estimates, 
3,053,000/. ; the Miscellaneous, 4,476,000/. ; the Commis- 
sariat, 557,000/. ; the Militia, as nearly as I can judge, 
530,000/. ; the extraordinary vote for the Caffre war. 
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200,000^. ; and the Packet-service, I think, may he 
reasonably taken at 800,000^. for the present year. 
These items give a total of estimated expenditure 
amounting to 52,183, OOOZ. 

I now come to the estimate of anticipated revenue. I 
take the revenue of the Customs at 20,680,000/.'; Excise, 
14,640,000/. ; Stamps, 6,700,000/. ; Taxes, 3,250,000/. ; 
and Income-tax, 5,550,000/, From the Post-office we 
expect 900,000/. ; and from the Crown lands, assisted by 
the addition I have already referred to, 390,000/. The 
Miscellaneous sources of receipt will this year include a 
sum of, I think, about 160,000/., which forms the capital 
of the Merchant Seamen’s Fund. But on account of 
this Fund we shall have to pay 80,000/. during the 
year on account of pensions ; and the whole of the re- 
mainder, I need not say, will he absorbed long before 
that charge for pensions ceases. From this source, 
however, we expect for 1853-4 about 320,000/., and 
hum old stores 460,000/. To these I venture to add, 
though the item is necessarily one of uncertainty 
’and conjecture, that I anticipate a saving of not less- 
than 100,000/. from the operations which have been 
proposed to the House in connexion with the exchange 
and redemption of stock. It may, certainly, he less, and it 
may, on the other hand, he more ; the final result, I hope, 
will show a considerably greater saving. I venture now 
to take credit for 100,000/. on that accoimt. Adding- 
up, then, these various items, the Committee will find 
that they give a total estimated income for the year of 
52,990,000/., against which we have, to set the total 
estimated expenditure of 52,183,000/., thus showing an 
apparent surplus of 807,000/. 

Anxious; above all, to avoid raising undue expecta- 
tions, I am desirous -to impress on the Committee that it 
has to bear in mind that out olthis sum of 800,000/. an 
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amount of 215,000/, consists not of monies whicli proceed 
from permanent or recurring sources, but of special 
payments available simply for tbe year, and not to be 
repeated. Likewise, considering tbe uncertainty con- 
nected with tbe item for tbe Packet-service and with 
that for tbe Obannel Islands’ harbours, on wbicb my 
right bon. friend at tbe bead of tbe Admiralty and I 
are not quite sure whether we can or cannot venture to 
make a reduction in tbe sum printed in tbe estimates, it 
is possible that tbe surplus I have mentioned may fall 
short of being realised to tbe extent, perhaps, of 100,000/. 
Therefore, it will be more secure for tbe Committee to 
assume that tbe surplus, instead of 800,000/. will be 
700,000/., and to bear in mind that 215,000/. out of it 
consists of occasional payments. At tbe same time, while 
giving this explanation by way of caution, my sanguine 
hope is that we shall realise a surplus of 800,000/. 

This is tbe state of tbe Account of tbe country, as I 
have endeavoured to bring it up to tbe present moment. 
But tbe Committee will not have failed to observe that, 
in reckoning tbe estimated' income, I have included a 
large sum, amounting to more than one-tenth of tbe 
whole revenue, wbicb, from 1842 up to tbe present 
time, we have been deriving from tbe Income-tax. 
Tbe Income-tax, however, has at this moment legally 
expired ; and it will be for tbe Committee to consider 
whether or not they shall revive it. Upon that subject 
I am afraid that it will be my duty to trouble tbe Com- 
mittee at some length j but before I venture on a detailed 
and continuous exposition of tbe views of tbe Govern- 
ment with respect to prospective finance, there are. three 
incidental questions to wbicb I shall briefly advert, on 
account chiefly of tbe position they occupied in tbe 
financial statement of my predecessor in tbe • office I 
now have tbe honour to fill. 
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The first of these has reference to a particular class. 
Now, as regards the Shipping interest, the House knows 
from a statement already made by my right hon. friend 
the President of the Board of Trade, that Her Majesly’s 
G-overnment propose’ to afford what they trust will he 
found considerable benefit and rehef to that interest, 
without imposing any annual charge whatever upon the 
public. 

But there was another interest mentioned by the right 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli), which has so 
much hold upon the general sympathies of the House, 
that respect and consideration require of me that I 
should not leave it without mention ; I mean that which 
is called the West Indian interest. With regard to the 
West Indian interest, I regTet to say that there is 
indeed little, if anything, that can he done by a Govern- 
ment, in our view, consistently with its more extended 
duties to the puhhc, in fulfilment of the demands which 
that interest has preferred. With regard to a reduction 
of the duty on sugar, which is one of its requests, in 
proportion to the fall in the duty upon foreign sugar, 
so as to maintain the differential rate that now exists 
between them, it is entirely impossible for the Govern- 
ment to hold out the smallest hope that their recom- 
mendation can be adopted. With respect to the question 
of refining their sugar in bond, which is of a different 
character, my hon. friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Wilson) will take a future occasion of entering 
more at large into that question 5 but I regret to say 
that we have not discovered any method of granting 
that privilege in the present state of the law with respect 
to sugar which would be satisfactory to the W est Indians 
and to the refinmg trade, and which at the same time 
would not inflict very heavy loss upon the revenue. 
With respect to the equalization of the spirit duties, 
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again I fear that really nothing’ remains to be done in 
that respect. I believe the distillers of this ' country 
consider that already the duties have been somewhat 
more than equalized, all things considered, in the case 
of the West Indies. At all events we are not prepared 
to propose any change in the law in the nature of an 
equalization of spirit duties as between colonial and 
domestic produce. 

There is but one way in which it has occurred to the 
Grovernment that they might entertain a sanguine hope 
of being able, at very slight charge to this country, 
perhaps at no charge, to confer material benefit on the 
West Indies, and that is a way which, if it can be effected, 
will, I am sure, command the approbation of this House, 
because it will be by enabling them to economise the 
heavy expenditure of their own governments ; a heavy 
and now in many cases almost a ruinous expenditure. In 
the case of Jamaica, for example, there is a public debt, 
the minimmn rate of interest upon which is 6 per cent., 
and the maximum 10 per cent., the capital of the debt 
amounting to about 500, 000^^. ; and if it were possible 
for the Grovernment to induce the Assembly of Jamaica 
to amend the vicious constitution of that island, and to 
place it upon a foundation that would give scope for a 
strict control over expenditure. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would then be disposed to recommend to this 
House to employ the credit of this country in the way 
of guarantee on behalf of the Island of Jamaica. I do 
not now inquire whether that would entail a charge 
upon you ; I beheve it would entail none. I should be 
the first to assert that there ought to be the utmost 
jealousy as to the interposition of the credit of this 
country between debtors and creditors out of this 
country ; but considering all that has happened to the 
West Indies — considering the effect that British legisla- 
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tion has had in precipitating the difficulties that weigh 
upon them — I do believe that if we were able to point 
out a prospect of great and effectual relief to Jamaica, to 
he indirectly obtained through an effectual reform in its 
government, this House would look .with a generous 
and a considerate eye upon any proposal for using the 
credit of this country in the manner that I have men- 
tioned. What I have said refers to Jamaica, which 
presents at this moment by far the most urgent case of 
distress among the West India colonies; I am not sure 
that there is any other among those colonies which 
would he in a condition to request a similar interposi- 
tion ; if they did, it would depend upon the case they 
might show. 1 do not think it likely that such a case 
will arise : all I mean to say at the present moment 
is, that the door would not he absolutely shut against 
them. 

I pass on now; from the collateral topic of the West 
Indian interest to another such topic — that connected 
with the Exchequer Loan Fimd. After all that passed 
in debate in December last, it was evidently the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government to make a full investigation 
into the transactions of the Board, which administers 
that fund. We have instituted that investigation; we 
have presented the results in print to the House : they 
are in a form so simple, that an inspection occupying 
only a few minutes will exhibit them to any lion, 
member. It appears from the figures there presented, 
that even after debiting the Exchequer Loan Fund — I 
will not say , with every folly of Parliament, but with 
every questionable or ambiguous grant that Parliament 
has made — after charging the whole of this to the last 
farthing, yet such has been the sound discretion exer- 
cised by the members and officers of that Board in the 
loans they have made, that Avhile they have afforded an 
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immense amount of local accommodation, they have 
likewise realised, after paying every expense that 
belongs to the Office, a net balance of not less than 
227,000^., which balance, if we put values such as 
sanguine men might perhaps put upon certain invest- 
ments that have not yet been realised, it is far from 
impossible may he raised to nearly 1,000,000/. of money 
to the credit of the entire transactions of the Board. It 
is our candid opinion, under these circumstances, that 
the favourable sentiments expressed by my right hon. 
friend the First Lord of the Admiralty, in December 
last, in regard to the Exchequer Loan Fund, are justified 
by the facts, and it is not our intention to propose the 
abolition of that system,' which we think has been both 
honourable to those who have administered it, and 
highly beneficial to the country. 

I now, Sir, approach a very difficult portion of the 
task that I have to perform — the discussion of the 
Income-tax. And here the first question that this Com- 
mittee has to consider is, whether or not it will make 
efforts to part with the Income-tax at once. I do not 
say that such an alternative is impossible. On the 
contrary, L believe that by the conjunction of three 
measures, one of which must be a tax upon land, houses, 
and other visible property, of perhaps 6c/. in the pound ; 
and another, a system of licences upon trade made uni- 
versal, and averaging something like 7/. ; and the third, 
a change in your system of legacy duties ; it would be 
possible for you at once to part with the Income-tax. 
But Her Majesty’s Grovernment do not recommend such 
a course to the Committee, They do not recommend it, 
because they beheve, in the first place, that such a system 
would, upon the whole, be far more unequal and would 
cause greater dissatisfaction than the Income-tax ; they 
believe, hkewuse, that it would arrest other beneficial 
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reforms of taxation ; and they believe that it would raise 
that difficult question in regard to the taxation of the 
public funds of tbis country in a form tbe most incon- 
venient. I mig’bt dilate upon tbis subject, but it is 
needless to do so. I leave it to those, if such there be, 
who are prepared to recommend tbe immediate abandon- 
ment of the Income-tax. Such is not tbe recommenda- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Grovernment. 

Now, in regard to tbe Income-tax, I wish that I 
could possess tbe Committee with tbe impression, that 
effort and study have made upon my own mind, of tbe- 
deep and vital importance of tbe subject. We are too 
apt to measui-e tbe importance of tbe subject by tbe 
simple fact, that we draw froui tbis tax 5,500,000Z. of 
revenue. Sir, that sum is a large one, but tbe mention 
of it conveys no idea to tbe Committee of tbe immense 
moment and magnitude of tbe question. If you want 
to appreciate tbe Income-tax, you must go back to tbe 
epoch of its birth ; you must consider what it has done 
for you, in times of national peril and emergency ; you 
must consider what, if you do not destroy it — and I will 
explain afterwards what I mean by “ destroy ” — what 
it may do for you again, if it please God that those 
times shall return, 

Sir, it was in tbe crisis of tbe revolutionary war that, 
when Mr. Pitt found tbe resources of taxation were 
failing under him, bis mind fell back upon tbe con- 
ception of tbe Income-tax ; and, when be proposed it to 
Parliament, that great man, possessed with bis great 
idea, raised bis eloquence to an unusual height and 
power. 

There is a description of tbe speech of Mr. Pitt on 
that occasion, written by a foreigner, a well-known 
writer of tbe day — Mallet du Pan — which I may 
venture to read to tbe Committee ; I bebeve that even 
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after the lapse of fiftj-five years, it will be heard not 
wholly without interest. This is an account which, in 
a periodical that he edited, he gives of Mr. Pitt’s 
speech in 1798 : — 

“ From the time that deliberative assemblies have 
existed, I doubt whether any man ever heard a display 
of this nature, equally astonishing for its extent, its 
precision, and the talents of its author. It is not a 
speech spoken by the Minister ; it is a complete course 
of public economy ; a work, and one of the finest works, 
upon practical and theoretical finance, that ever dis- 
tinguished the. pen of a philosopher and statesman. 
We may add this Statement to the learned researches 
of such men as Adam Smith, Arthur Young, and 
Stuart, whom the Minister honoured with his quota- 
tions.” 

I do not know whether the Committee are aware 
how much the country owes to the former Income-tax ; 
but, because I deem it to be of vital importance that 
you should fully appreciate the power of this colossal 
engine of finance, I will venture to place before you, in 
what I think an intelligible and striking form, the 
results which it once achieved. I wifi, draw the com- 
parison between the mode in which your burdens were 
met, during three periods; during that period of the 
great War when you had no Income-tax; during that 
period of the war, when you had the Income-tax in a 
state of half-efficiency ; and during that last and most 
arduous period of the war, when the Income-tax was in 
its fall power. 

From 1793 to 1798, a period of six years, there was 
no Income-tax: from 1799 to 1802, there was an 
Income-tax, but the provisions of the law made it far 
less effective, in proportion to its rate, than it now is : 
and lastly, from 1806 to 1815, a period of ten years. 
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yon had the Income-tax in its full force. Now, every 
one of us is aware of the enormous weight and enormous 
mischief that have been entailed upon this country by 
the accumulation of oui‘ Debt ; hut it is not too much 
to say, that it is demonstrated by the figures, that our 
Debt need not at this moment have existed, if there had 
been resolution enough to submit to the Income-tax at 
an earlier period. This test of my assertion, I think 
you will admit, is a fair one. I begin by putting 
together the whole charge of government and war, 
together with the charge of so much of the National 
Debt as had accrued before 1793 ; so as-to make (if I 
may so express myself) a fair start from 1793. The 
charge' of government and war, together with the 
charge of debt incm-red before 1793 amounted, on the 
average of the six years, down to 1798, to 36,030,000^. 
a-year : the revenue of that period, with all the addi- 
tional taxes that were laid on, amounted to 20,626,000^. 
a-year ; there was, therefore, an annual excess of charge 
above revenue — charge for government, for war, and 
for debt contracted before 1793, but not including the 
charge of debt contracted since 1793 — of no less than 
15,404,000/. 

Now the scene shifts. In 1798 Mr. Pitt just initiates 
the Income-tax, and immediately a change begins. In 
the four years, from 1799 to 1802, the charge for the 
same items that I have mentioned, which had been 
36,000,000/., rose to 47,413,000/. a-year; but the 
revenue rose to 33,724,000/. a-year, and the excess for 
those four years was diminished by nearly 2,000,000/. 
a-}’car ; instead of an annual excess of 15,404,000/. 
over revenue, it was 13,689,000/. But next look to the 
operation of the tax, both direct and collateral, from 
1806 to 1815, during the very time rvhen our exertions' 
were greatest, and our charges were heaviest. The 
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average annual expenses of war and government, from 
1806 to 1815, together with the charge upon the debt 
contracted heforef 1793, were 65,794,000/. ; but you 
had your Income-tax in its full force, with your whole 
financial system invigorated by its elfccts, and the 
revenue of the country now amounted to 63,790,000/. ; 
while the deficiency in actual hard money, which during 
the war represented something like double the amount 
in debt, owing to the rate at which you borrowed, 
instead of being 15,404,000/. a-year, as it was in the 
first period, or 13,689,000/. a-year, as it was in the 
second period,. was only 2,004,000/. a-year, from 1806 
to 1815. 


Such was the power of the Income-tax. I have said 
there was a deficiency annually of 2,004,000/., but it is 
fair for you to recollect, and it is necessary, in order 
fully to present to you the fact I want to place in clear 
view, that out of the 65,794,000/. of charge which I 
have mentioned, about 9,500,000/. were due for charge 
of debt contracted before 1793 ; so that, if you compare 
the actual expense of government, including the wliole 
expense of war from 1806 to 1815, wiib your revenue 
when you had the Income-tax, it stantJs ihus before you 
— that you actually raised 7,000,000/. a-year dun’ji"'' 
that period, more than the charge of ^crernment, and 
the charge of a gigantic war to be::. Tbar, I must 
say, is to my mind a most remaric^ibie iaer. ft afford.s 


to me the proof, that if you do z-;r be 
of this engine — I do not raise sice 
it is to be temporary or peninnei-X w' 
quite a different question, and I ndd ■ 
and by — it affords you rl- rneanT. - 
hostilities again break ozz. cf a: :nee 
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be said of the importance — ^in which I concur — of an 
army reserve and a navy reserve, and of having your 
armouries and your arsenals well stored, I say this 
fiscal reserve is not one whit less important ; for, if it 
be used aright, it is an engine to which you may again 
resort; and with this engine, judiciously employed, if 
unhappily this necessity should arise — which may God 
in His mercy avert — with it, judiciously employed, you 
may again, if need be, defy the world. 

This, then, is the pm-pose which the Income-tax has 
served; that, in a time of mortal struggle, it enabled 
you to raise the income of the country above its expen- 
ditm’e (at the time) of war and civil government ; and 
that service, so performed, was performed at a season 
when men do mot minutely inquii*e into the incidence of 
taxation, they cannot then indulge themselves in the 
adjustment of details, but they are afraid lest they 
should lose the mass and the substance of the aim they 
have in view. But times, when the hand of violence is 
let loose, and when whole plains are besmeared with 
carnage, are the very times when it is desirable that 
you should have the power of renewed and fi’ee resort 
to this mighty engine, to make it again available for 
the defence and the salvation of the country. 

Well, Sir, the Income-tax di’opped, along with the 
pm'pose of the Income-tax, in 1816 : but it was destined 
to be revived. Sir R. Peel, in 1842, called forth from 
repose tins giant, who had once shielded us in war, to 
come and assist our industrious toils in peace ; and, if 
the first Income-tax produced enduring and memorable 
results, so I am free to say, at less expenditure by far 
in money, and without those painful accompaniments of 
havoc, war, and bloodshed, so has the second Income- 
tax. The second Income-tax has been the instrument 
by which you have introduced, and by wliich I hope 
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ere long’ yon may perfect, the reform, tlic effective 
reform, of your commercial and fiscal S3''stem ; and I, 
for one, am bold enough to hope, nay to expect and 
believe, that, in reforming your own fiscal and com- 
mercial system, you have laid the foundations ol similar 
reforms — slow, perhaps, but certain in their progress — 
through every country of the civilized world. I say, 
therefore, Sir, that if wc rightly use the Income-tax, 
we shall be entitled, when we part with it, to look back 
upon it with some satisfaction, and to console ourselves 
for the annoyances it may have entailed by tho recol- 
lection, that it has been the means of achieving a 
great good immediately to England, and ultimately to 
mankind. 

Let me now attempt to present to the Committee a 
closer analysis of this impost. I shall assume that it is 
yoiu’ view, as it is the view of the Government, that 
we cannot, at the present moment, with a due regard to 
the public interest, dispense with the Income-tax ; let 
us next look a little into its composition. Let us 
attempt to investigate the charges which are alleged 
against it. I am not one of those, who make light of 
such charges. In my own individual opinion it is 
perfectly plain, from the mode in which the Income- 
tax was put an end to at the termination of the great 
war, that it is not well adapted for a permanent portion 
of your ordinary financial system. Whether it is so or 
not, a matter on which there is a great difference of 
opinion, yet I think this is on all hands agreed, that it 
is not adapted for a permanent portion of your fiscal 
system, unless you can by reconstruction remove what 
are called its inequalities. Even, however, if you could 
remove its inequalities, a question into which we will 
patiently examine, there would still remain in my mind 
at least objections to it of the gravest character. 
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The reconstruction of the Income-tax would, I think, 
under any circumstances, he found to open up social 
questions of the most serious import; and the machinery 
of the Income-tax, involving, as it necessarily does, to 
so large an extent, the objectionable principle of self- 
assessment, can never, in my opinion, he satisfactory to 
the country. First, because self-assessment leads to 
grievous frauds upon the revenue, and renders the real 
inequality of the tax far greater than any of those 
among its inequalities which immediately strike the 
public eye and feelings ; and, secondly, because of the 
■tendency to immorality, which is, I fear, essentially in- 
herent in the nature of the operation. 

But now let us examine the composition of the 
Income-tax. First, let me observe, that we are too 
much in the habit of speaking of this impost as merely 
a simple tax ; it is rather a code, or system of taxation. 
In mere bulk it is a volume ; it has been elaborated by 
many successive strokes in successive years ; it has 
accumulated a large mass of precedents for its applica- 
tion, and, in short, it is a vast and complicated system 
of taxation, by which we succeed in raising, in round 
numbers, ‘5,600,000^. a-year. One-28th part of this 
sum is 200,000?. 

Now, if you investigate the composition of Sche- 
dule A, you will find that land and houses — ^which I 
take together, because their position is in many 
points substantially analogous — including the incomes 
charged upon them in respect to mortgages and 
settlements, pay no less than 12-28ths of the tax, or 
about 2,400,000?. 

Next, let us look at the other great element of this 
tax — namely, the payment that proceeds from trades. 
In order to get at this payment accmately, we must 
descend a little deeper than the mere classification of 
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the schedules. There are in Schedule A some consider- 
able classes of property which pay duty along with land 
and houses, to the extent, I think, of about 270,000Z. 
a-year, yet which are essentially trading concerns. 
These I exclude. For the purpose which I have in view 
I must hkewise take out of Schedule B the sum jiaid for 
the occupation of land, and place it along with trades, 
with which it is essentially analogous in character. 
This gives me 330,000Z. more, and then I come to what 
I may call trades proper— namel}’-, those which appear 
in Schedule B, and which pay a sum of something like 
1,200,000/. These three branches of trades in Sche- 
dules A, B, and D, contribute an amount of no less 
than 1,800,000/., or 9-28th!4 of the whole tax *, — and the 
two together — that is to say, land and houses and 
trades, pay 4,200,000/., or 21-28ths of the whole tax. • 
There remain the Funds in Schedule 0, which pay 
750,000/., or l-7th of the whole tax; and salaries in 
Schedule E, which pay about 1-1 7th of the tax. Pro- 
fessions in Schedule B, after striking out those which 
partake rather of the character of trades, pay 250,000/., 
or about 1-2 2nd of the tax. Thus we see, the funds, 
salaries, and professions make up the remaining fourth 
of the tax ; three-fourths being paid either by land and 
houses, or by trades. 

Now, it is said that gross inequality is the character- 
istic of the tax, and that it ought not to be levied, that 
it is unjust to levy it, upon precarious and realized in- 
come alike. What income is precarious, and what 
income is realized ? Income derived from trade would, 

I presume, be called precarious ; and, without wishing 
to anticipate the judgment of the Committee, I may 
probably assume that this is their opinion. Now, I beg 
the Committee to observe that, after all, the main ques- 
tion is between land and trade. Everything else, in 
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respect of bulk and magnitude, forms but a mere outlier 
and appendage to tins, the main question. Land and 
bouses, we find, pay an income-tax of 2,400,000^., and 
trade pays 1,800, OOOJ. ; between them they pay three- 
fourths of the whole tax. It is, therefore, evident that 
the justice of the present relations betv''een land and 
trade must go a considerable way, I do not say the 
whole way, towards the solution of the great question 
whether the tax is, in its basis, a just tax or not. 

Let us, therefore, now proceed to examine the case, 
as it stands between land with houses on the one side, 
and trade on the other ; and, if the Committee will do 
me the favour to follow me in the estimate I am about 
to enter upon, it shall be my endeavour to place the 
matter befoi-e them in as clear a light as possible. My 
first object will be to show the rate of tax really paid by 
land and houses. When persons say that realized and 
precarious incomes ought not to pay the same rates, and 
that therefore the tax shoidd be reconstructed, they 
forget to inquire whether at the present moment real- 
ized and precarious incomes as represented by land and 
houses on the one hand, and by trades on the other, do 
or do not pay the same rates. Let us, in the first place, 
see at what rate land and houses do pay. Land pays in 
the gross 7cZ. in the pound upon the rent ; not upon an 
income assessed by the possessors of the property, but 
by a standard independent of them; and this sum is 
paid mthout any but insignificant deductions in respect 
of the dificrence between gross and net receipt. It 
is obvious that, in order to estimate how much laud 
and houses really pay, we must deduct the whole of the 
difference between the gross and the net income. May, 
wo must do more than this, because the owners of land 
and houses arc not the only persons beneficially inte- 
rested in tins description of property; there remain 
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behind a large body of mortgag’ooi’s, incumbrancers, 
and life-renters, who, although they pay 7d. in the 
pound on their share of the proceeds of lands and 
houses, do not pay anything towards making up the 
difference between gross and net receipt. 

In the estimate I am about to submit to the Com- 
mittee, I have been guided by inquiries which every 
member of it is as capable of making as I am. I can 
only say, that this estimate has been framed in a spirit 
of moderation, and tested, as well as the case admitted, 
by reference to persons most familiar with the subject. 
About' 80,000,000^., the gross income of land and 
houses, pays the tax. At Id. in the pound, this gives, 
in round numbers, 2,333,000^. AVhat, I ask, are the 
deductions which ought to be allowed for the difference 
between gross and net income ? I will not say accord- 
ing to an arbitrary standard of equity, but, if we should 
break up the present scheme and construct a new one, 
what should we be called on, and of course I must say, 
what should we in justice be compelled, to allow on this 
score? In Scotland, among the differences between 
gToss and net income from lands, one class are known 
by the designation of “public burdens.” We have no 
analogous phrase in England ; but we have heavy 
deductions, perhaps on the whole not less heavy than 
in Scotland, from gross rental. The first great item is 
the large charge for repairs ; and under this head I in- 
clude all repairs of buildings, fences, and such drains as 
are not kept by the tenant. Repairs constitute a heavy 
charge upon land ; but as regards houses it is still heavier. 
You must allow something for insurance; and some- 
thing also for law charges, without which it is impos- 
sible to conduct business connected with landed or house 
property. You must further allow, I will not say all the 
cost of management, but as much of it as you allow to a 
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merchant under Schedule D — you must allow for clerks,, 
suh-agents, gTound-hailiffs, offices, stationery, stamji- 
receipts, and so forth. You must allow for arrears of 
rent ; and you must likewise allow for what are called 
abatements of rent, which are a real deduction from 
income. How much shall we allow under these heads ? 
TVhat is the gross deduction we must make from the 
income of 80,000,000Z. supposed to be received* by the 
owners of land and houses ? I take it at 1 6 per cent. 
I dp not think this an unfair estimate; I am certain 
that it is, in some instances, a very low one. If 16 per 
cent, he a fair deduction, it is evident we should reduce 
the 80,000,000/., subjected to a tax of 7^7. in the pound, 
by the sum of 12,800,000/., which is actually expended 
before the income reaches the pocket of the owner ; 
and, therefore, we have arrived at this point, that we 
have now got instead of 80,000,000/. of income, only 
67,200,000/., and this reduced aifrount pays a tax 
amounting to 2,333,000/. 

Then I come to another question, upon which I must 
again resort to conjectural supposition. What is a fair 
estimate to make of the total amount of charges on land 
and houses, all over the kingdom, in respect not only 
of mortgages, hut of settlements, and all other arrange- 
ments of that kind ? I ventm’e to estimate that one- 
fourth part of the gross income derived from land and 
houses joasses into the pockets, not of j)ersons beneficially 
interested in them, properly spealdng, hut into those of 
mortgagees, annuitants, and others who receive under 
settlements. If that be so, then it appears that the 
owners of land and houses do not receive 67,200,000/. ; 
but from that sum you must deduct the fourth part of 
80,000,000/., which reduces them income to 47,200,000/. 
This sum of 47,200,000/. is, then, the net receipt of 
(ho.se beneficially interested in land and houses. But 
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you will justly say that the incumbrancers, who receive 
the 20,000,000/., pay the Income-tax. Well, let us see 
what theii’ quota amounts to. Sevenpcnce in the pound 
on 20,000,000/. gives 583,000/. Deduct this sum from 
the 2,333,000/. paid by the owners of land and houses, 
and the sum of 1,750,000/. will be left; so that this is 
the amount actually paid on an income of 47,200,000/. 
Now if hon. members will take "the ti-oublo to apply the 
figures I have stated, they will find the result to be , 
this— that the sum of 9cl. in the pound on a net income 
of 47,200,000/. would amount to 1,732,500/. ; and that, 
consequently, under the law as it now stands, the in- 
come derived from land and houses is taxed at the rate, 
not of 7c/., but of 9c/. in the pound. Then, what I want 
to know is this ; supposing there to be a primd facie 
case for breaking up the Income-tax on the ground of 
inequality bet%veen the two classes of payers, namely, 
the owners of land and houses, and those engaged in 
trades, do you, on the whole, think that if a difference 
had to be made by express law between the two classes, 
it ought to be greater than that which now exists ? I 
do not raise the question whether there ought to be any 
difference whatever between the two classes ; or whether 
the income of the year is not the just and proper object 
of a tax intended to provide for the services of the 
year; I pass that question by; but I show you that, 
according to a rational estimate, land, if taken together 
with houses, at this very time pays 9c/. and trade 7c/. in 
the pound ; and I ask any moderate man whether, if we 
were now about to establish a different rate of payment 
between the two classes, he would think of making* the 
difference greater than seems actually to exist at this 
moment ? 

In December last, the right hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Disraeli) proposed that realized income should pay 
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tlie interest of a trade worth three years’ purchase with 
another worth 25 years’ purchase ? I must enter my 
protest against this averaging of classes, as a mode of 
what is called doing justice in the matter of the Income- 
tax : and I do not believe the members of these classes 
will be disposed to submit to such a system in any case, 
except where it may happen to work in their favour. 

There is another topic, of a somewhat painful nature, 
connected with this branch of the -subject, to which I 
must briefly allude. We have seen that land pays ^d. 
in the pound ; and that according to a standard of value 
which does not depend on the will or testimony of its 
owner. Trade, on the other, hand, pays 'Id. in the 
pound ; and this poundage is assessed by each trader on 
himself. I have no doubt that, in the majority of 
instances, the returns of our traders are fairly and 
honourably made. There are many cases, in trade, in 
which it is a matter of extreme difiicully to know what 
return to make, what really is chargeable as profit ; and 
I believe that in not unfrequent cases the doubt is 
solved by the honourable trader against himself, and that 
he returns his profits as greater than they really are. 
Let it not be supposed, then, that I am going to impute 
to the trading classes of England generally the conduct 
which is pm’sued by some individuals. I am going to 
state an extreme case. It is an example, not of wbat 
has been generally done, but of what can be, and has 
occasionally been, done upon the scale I am going to 
show, and of what I fear on a smaller scale is often 
done. I will mention no names ; I will violate no con- 
fidence ; but I will state what has recently haj^pened in 
a great town,-^ where a new street was to be built. 
The persons who lived and carried on business in the 
old street, 'which was pulled down to make way for the 
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new one, liad been charged at certain amounts to the 
Income-tax. They had also,- of course, made returns at 
certain amounts under the Income-tax. When the new 
street came to be built, they very properly claimed com- 
pensation for the loss of their business. The amount 
had to be assessed by a jury. Without wearying the 
Committee with details, I will state the amount of com- 
pensation which these persons — in number 28 — de- 
manded ; the amount awarded them by the jury, which 
may be taken as, on the whole, an approximation to the 
real value ; and the amount at which they returned 
their profits under the Income-tax. Were I to descend 
to individual cases, it would be almost impossible ade- 
quately to describe • the partly ludicrous and partly 
shameful aspect which they assume. Some of them 
may have been honest and just : but if so, the case is all 
the worse for their neighbours. I will therefore deal 
with the matter generally, and say that 28 persons in 
all claimed the sum of 48,159/. as compensation for 
their profits for a single year. The amount of com- 
pensation awarded by the jury was 26,973/., or a little 
more than half what was claimed. But what was the 
amount at which they had returned their profits for 
assessment to the Income-tax ? They claimed 48,000/. ; 
they got from the jury^ nearly 27,000/. ; but the return 
of profits for assessment to the Income-tax which they 
separately made had amounted only to 9000/. 

I deeply regret that the great body of honourable 
men,, who have made the name of British commerce 
famous throughout the earth, and that less even for its 
energy than for its truthfulness, should be degraded by 
association with persons who could perpetrate frauds 
like these. But at the same time frauds of this kind, 
and in many other cases, do exist ; they are inseparable 
from the character of the impost, human nature remain- 
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begin to tread upon very delicate ground. We mute 
to tbe United States to ascertain what was done in that 
country, . wbere taxes of this nature are levied, with 
respect to tbe public stocks or funds ; and I bave here a 
short letter, signed by Mr. Everett, and dated “ Depart- 
ment of State, Wasbington_, lOtb of 'February, 1853,” 
in wbicb be says : — 

“ Sir, — I bave tbe honour to acknowledge tbe receipt 
of your note of tbe - 9tb inst., inquiring, by direction of 
Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether tbe pubbc debt of tbe United States is 
subject to property or income-tax in tbe bands of those 
who bold tbe stock, and also whether, in tbe acts author- 
izing tbe contracting of tbe debts, any provision was 
made, exempting them from taxation. 

‘‘ In reply, I bave tbe honour to inform you, that 
there is nothing in tbe constitution of tbe United States, 
or in tbe laws creating tbe pubbc debt, wbicb prohibits 
tliis Government from levying a tax on that debt ; tbe 
Governments of tbe respective States, however, can 
levy no such tax, as this would be an act impairing 
tbe obligation of a contract, wbicb is expressly forbidden 
by tbe federal constitution.” 

It appears to me, upon a fair view of this part of tbe 
case, that we must set out with this doctrine admitted 
on all bands ; that we are bound to give some rational 
construction to those words in tbe loan Acts, wbicb pro- 
vide that tbe public dividends shall be paid “ free of all 
taxes and charges whatsoever.” I think, and I urge, 
that we are bound to give them a rational 'construction. 
Mr. Pitt thought tbe rational construction to give to 
them was, that you sliould not look at all to the nature 
of tbe source, but that you should consider tbe divi- 
dends, for tbe purposes of tbe Income-tax, simply in 
relation to the receiver as so much income. I am bound 
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to say tliat I ttink Mr. Pitt’s construction of the pledge 
•was the safest and the wisesf. It has, at any rate, been 
acted upon for more than 50 years, and under it the 
great ^hiilk of the public debt has either been borrowed 
or reborrowed. I do not mean now to dwell upon the 
difficulties yon might have, in the case of these Acts, 
in proceeding at this time to impose a new construction 
of the contract, after a former one has so long pre- 
vailed ; hut what I do beg you to acknowledge is, that 
there is only one other construction, in any sense rati- 
onal, that could be given to the words in the Loan Acts : 
and it is this, that we are entitled to look, if we choose, 
, not at the mere amount of annual income, but at the 
dm'ability of the income, as tested by the price of the 
income when it is sold. I will suppose, then, the pro- 
position now is, that we* should reconstruct the income- 
tax, in order" that we may levy the tax upon something 
like what is called the capitalized value of the income. 

Considering the circumstances under which the in- 
come-tax was first imposed, and the circumstances under 
which that change is now suggested, I never can be- 
lieve that it would be adopted by a British Parliament. 
Observe not only the efiect which it would have upon 
the interest of the fundholders, but above all the fight 
. in which it exhibits the dealings of the State with them. 
"When Mr. Pitt imposed the income-tax he said to those 
persons, “We have nothing to do with capitalized value 
or with price in the market; we can look to nothing 
but what you receive from year to year.” At that time, 
when the fundholder was taxed upon his income from 
year to year, what was the capitalized value of his in- 
come? About sixteen , years’ purchase. That was not 
far from the average capitalized value of the fund- 
holder’s income for 17 years of the income-tax, until 
the conclusion of peace, I mean, in 1815. Suppose your 
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new doctrines had been in vogue then, the fundholder 
would have paid only one-lmlf of what he did pay ; and 
shall I he told that, after adopting a construction most 
unfavourable at the moment to the fundholder, and after 
taxing him, and taxing him chiefly at the rate of 
ten per cent., on the full value of his income for 17 
years, when he could only have got 16 years’ purchase 
for his property in the market, England and the 
Enghsh Parliament wiU now turn round upon that 
man in the manner suggested, at a time when, owing 
mainly to the general confidence in your strict good 
faith towards the public creditor, the value of his pro- 
perty has risen to 33 years’ purchase ? If you now 
determine that the capitalized value of the fundholder’s 
income ought to be taxed, I say that you inflicted the 
gTOSsest wrong upon him in* the time of the war. 
AYhen he at that time consented to pay 10 per cent, 
upon the value of his income, he had confidence that 
peace would be restored, that his income would become 
more valuable, that faith would he observed with him — 
I mean faith according to the common principles of 
equity and justice— and that no advantage would be 
’ taken of that rise in value. But if the British Parlia- 
ment sets the example of establishing in time of war, 
when loans are constantly asked for, and when funds 
are low, the docti’ine that you have nothing to do with 
capitalized income, and then in time of peace, when the 
funds ai’e high, sets up the opposite doctrine, I will not 
.merely say that the character of this nation will not 
stand as in the time of your lathers it has stood, but I 
warn you that you must abandon from henceforth the idea 
of taldng the lead among ail the borrowers of the world, 
and that you must prepare for a vital change in your 
relations with those who have hitherto trusted you. 

Again, there are persons who say, “ Wc ought to tax 
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incomes at different rates, according as they proceed 
from property, or from skill.” In fact, they would place 
industrious incomes on the one side, and lazy incomes 
on the other. Now, in my opinion, a great deal may 
he said in favom- of that doctrine, but observe the effect 
it must have with regard to the pubHc creditor. The 
landholder must exert himself with respect to his land, 
the householder as to his house; and the mortgagee 
must either look out himself, or pay his laivyer for 
looking out, to ascertain the safety of the investment 
proposed for his money; and I do not believe there 
is any income which is perfectly and entirely a lazy 
income, except the income of the fundholder. 

If that were so, the fundholder would enjoy an entire 
pre-eminence in taxation, and the degree of that pre- 
eminence it would rest with you to fix. I honour the 
sense of justice of my hon. friend the member for Mont- 
rose, and so I honour the sense of justice of those 
gentlemen — the actuaries — ^who have recommended the 
fundamental re-construction of this tax^ and who do 
fairly adopt and abide by the durability of incomes as 
their rule. If they had made their proposals in 1798, 
I do not -.know that the fundholders would have had 

' r 

much reason to complain ; nay, on the confrary, I be- 
lieve that, upon the whole, they would have been 
gamers. I think, however, that the proposal of the 
actuaries is unsound in principle. I conceive that it 
is unsound in principle to levy the revenue of. the 
country in substance by a tax upon its property, for 
I think that income is, in the main, the proper basis 
of taxation. I do not mean, however, to push that 
doctrine to extremes : and I undoubtedly should say, 
if we have a property-tax at all in substitution for the • 
income-tax, let us have a good and honest property-tax, 
such as the actuaries propose. Unfortunately, these 
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gentlemen have the plan which they recommend en- 
tirely to themselves ; for no one has ever been found 
to propose it in this House, or, as far as I know, else- 
where. In fact, nobody will propose that plan, for 
every one knows it is a mathematical speculation put 
upon paper ; but not a project to be submitted to an 
assembly of men, whose bounden duty it is to provide 
by practicable means for the constantly recurring wants 
and services of the country. 

The project of the actuaries, then, I pass by ; because, 
while it is of all the plans of income-tax reform the 
most self-consistent, it is also, I will not say the most 
impossible (for that would be a solecism), but it is 
placed the furthest beyond the reach even of imagina- 
tion as a possible, or as a feasible measure. 

Now, I will request the Committee to' go yet further 
with me into the consideration of one more point with 
regard to the Funds, which I take to be highly prac- 
tical in its character, and which I beg to commend to 
their particular attention. I have used every means in 
my power to analyse the manner in which the Funds 
are held. It is, however, a matter of great difficulty. 
In old times there was a very general belief in the 
appearances of hobgoblins ; and now throughout the 
country you may here and there find those who have a 
somewhat analogous conception of an awful being they 
call the Fundholder, whom they picture to their imagi- 
nations as an iron-heaided creature, rolling in wealth, 
and living in worthless indolence upon the toil and 
sweat of his countrymen ; but it is very difficult to find 
out whether the existence of this monster is a fact or a 
fiction. 

I cannot obtain a complete analysis of the manner in 
w’hich the Funds are held. Tlie State, as Ave know, has 
no information upon the subject. The Bank of Eng- 
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land, wliicli pays the dividends, knows only one cir- 
cumstance, and that is, whether the dividend is paid to 
a joint account or a sole account. "Now, a very remark- 
able change has been taking place of late years in the 
manner in which the Funds are held. About lilteen 
years ago the Funds were chiefly held in sole accounts 
by individuals : and I think you may, upon the Avholc, 
take it nearly for granted that the solo accounts indi- 
cate — ^but I speak in the presence of practical autho- 
rities, who can correct me if I mislead you — absolute 
property ; at any rate, with some few exceptions. So 
lately, then, as fifteen years ago, much more than one- 
half of the stocks were held in sole accounts, and there- 
fore represented absolute property ; but mark the change 
that has taken place. At present, the case is reversed. 
The whole amount of stock held in sole accounts' is at 
the present moment 280,0OO,000Z. ; and out of that 
amount about 60,000,000^. represents the incomes of 
persons who are exempt from the income-tax by reason 
of possessing incomes imder 150^. a-year. There is, 
therefore, a sum of about 220,000,000/. held by persons 
who may be considered as holding perpetuities in the 
Funds, and whom the reformers of the income-tax would 
regard as entitled to the distinction of pre-eminent taxa- 
tion under that tax. Now, the amount held in joint 
accounts was, in February, 1852, 427,000,000/., and I 
have no doubt that it is at this time much more. One- 
third of the Funds, upon the whole, so far as they have 
been taxable by law since 1842, are now held in sole 
accounts, and two-thirds in joint accounts. 

Now, what do these joint accounts mean ? I will tell 
you very nearly what they mean. These joint accounts 
may be divided, I believe, into five classes, one or other 
of which may be taken as comprehending very nearly 
the whole. In the first place, the joint accounts include 
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respects tlie Professions. I Pave made it my business, 
Sir, to ascertain wbat proportion of tbe wPole payment 
under Schedule D proceeds from professional persons; 
and I have found that, including certain amphibious 
classes, it is about 300,000/., or rather more than one- 
twentieth part of the whole income-tax ; but there are 
several persons who are returned as professional persons 
who, for the purpose of a new classification of the in- 
come-tax, must be considered as traders, such as auc- 
tioneers, house-agents, and army-agents. The country 
surgeon frequently combines with his profession the 
trade and capital of a druggist and apothecary. Solici- 
tors, again, in many places, are,, to no small extent, 
considerable capitalists ; their capital is invested in theii* 
trade, and the income-tax must be paid upon it as it 
would upon capital invested in any other trade. 
Taking out these mixed cases, the net sum, that may 
be said to be paid by the Professions, is about 250,000/., 
which is about one-twenty-second part of the whole 
income-tax. 

I do not at all deny that the case of professional men 
appeals to our sympathies. In my opinion, it is one of 
the reasons which indicate that the tax ought to be a 
temporary tax ; but I hope the Committee will pause 
before it rushes to the conclusion that upon account of 
the case of professional men — for I think I have in 
some degree disposed of the other cases — they will 
proceed to such a laboiu*, — I will not call it an Hercu- 
lean laboiu*, because an Herculean labour means a labour 
that Hercules could accomplish, and this I am pei’suaclcd 
he could not ; but to such a labour, as that of breaking 
up and reconstructing the income-tax. 

It would be a joity to find yomselves compelled to 
break up the income-tax on account of those wliose case 
is so lijuitcd, in comiDarisoii with the whole aunge of the 
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tax, that they only pay one-twenty-second part of the 
amount. But then you may say, ‘‘Why not exempt 
them altogether ; if they form so limited a part of the 
whole body of tax-payers, why not give them a favour?” 
And there is a great deal in point of feeling to recom- 
mend that course ; but there is a great deal in point of 
feeling to recommend many things in this world of 
om's, upon examination of which you find insuperable 
obstacles in the way of your giving scope to that 
feeling. 

I will tell you why you cannot exempt professional 
incomes without brealdng up the whole scheme of the tax. 
In the first place, there are the auctioneers, house-agents, 
land-agents, and others I have referred to, now nestling 
within the class of the professions, and whom you would 
have to dislodge from that class, hut with each of whom 
there would he considerable difficulty if there were an 
attempt to exclude them from benefits to which persons 
in the position of professional men were to be entitled. 

Again, you would have great difficulty in knowing 
what to do with the clergy. Your feeling would tend 
with equal force both ways. You would think it 
extremely offensive to reconstruct the income-tax on 
behalf of professional men, and yet to make the clergy- 
man with 150?. or 200?. a-year pay the higher rate. 
But if you let him into the favoured category, I am not 
so sure that you would be pleased to extend the same 
favour to the dean and the bishop. You would find 
extreme difficulty there ; but there are other and more 
serious difficulties than these. 

Some persons holding salaried offices, not strictly 
pubhc servants, but now charged in Schedule D, have 
certainly a much worse tenure and a less durable 
interest in their incomes, than very many professional 
men. Abwe, all, there is what I warned you of in 
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must help to swell the goodly company of exemptions. 
After them come those who hold jointures and other 
annuities upon land. Certainly, a life annuity in the 
Funds is in form one thing, and a life annuity upon 
land is another ; hut the life interest of the individual 
is alike in both cases, and the security about equal. 
When you have thus included all life annuitant s, what 
will you do with life renters, with the possessors of 
entailed estates, to which the successor may be a second 
cousin, hving in the East Indies, whom his predecessor 
may never have seen, and in whom he has no interest ? 
This process of detail may, I fear, he tedious to the 
Committee, hut the questions with which I am dealing 
are in the strictest sense practical questions. They are 
a small sample of the practical questions, every one of 
which must be faced, if we are to reform the income- 
tax in the manner proposed. I do not say that there 
are no distinctions between these different parties. 
There are, it may be, certain distinctions between each 
of the cases. But what I say is this, that when ^’'ou 
come to define those distinctions, and to try to make 
them the broad ground' upon which you are to take 
your stand, and to say, “Here you will be exempt — 
there you shah pay the exceptional rate of tax,” there is 
not one of the classes I have mentioned, with respect to 
which you will find it possible to fix it as the limit of 
the mtended operation. 

The real tendency of ah these exemptions, however, 
is the breaking up and destruction of the tax. I do 
not say the “ rehnquishment,” because relmquishment 
is one thing, and breaking up is another. Kelinquish 
it for a time, and when emergencies arrive you may do 
as your fathers did — take down the weapon from the 
shelf, and make it serve you again for the ends of 
honour and of duty. To relinquish it is altogether safe. 
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wisli, in tlie first place, to put an end to tlie prevailing 
uncertainty respecting tlie - income-tax. We think it 
unfortunate that political circumstances have for the 
last two or three years led to a state of doubt in regard 
to the continuance of the tax, and have even begotten 
by degrees a feeling on the part of the public, that the 
country is about to be entrapped unawares into its per- 
petuation. My belief is, that much of the uneasy feel- 
ing which prevails is traceable to that source ; and I am 
very far from thinking that our merely asking of the 
Committee to renew this tax for a given term, in heu 
of asking you to make it perpetual, would be sufficient 
to allay that anxiety, or to remove that doubt from the 
public mind. 

There is a certain class of transactions with regard 
to which the uncertainty about the income-tax 02ierates 
most unfavourably ; such, for example, as the terminable 
annuities. It is very desirable that certainty should be 
restored on account of these transactions ; but it is also 
requisite on grounds more enlarged and general. 

I think it most desirable, that effectual measures should 
be taken to mark this tax as a temporary tax. By this 
I do not mean merely, or chiefly, that I would commit 
the Grovernment to any abstract opinion to be acted upon 
in future years. My own opinion is decidedly against 
the perjDetuity of the tax as a peinaanent ordinary j^or- 
tion of om’ finances. But while I state the wish of the 
Grovernment to propose it as a temporary tax, I do not 
ask you to rely on their words to bind them or your- 
selves, irrespectively of what may occur in the interim, 
as to what you will do under all circumstances at the 
expiration of the term which we propose to fix for its 
continuance now. I simply propose by positive enact- 
ment, by the measures which I shall invite you to 
adopt, to lay the ground for placing Parliament in 
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sucli a position, that at a given period it may, if it 
shall think fit, part with that tax. 

Besides fixing on the tax a temporary character, we 
are most anxious to do what can he done, in order 
to meet the public feeling as to the inequality of the 
tax. For that public feeling we have not only respect, 
but sympathy ; while we do not admit that it. is our 
duty, as persons charged with the conduct of public 
affairs, to shape our measures according to an}* feeling 
or sentiment whatever, until we have examined the 
practical form which they are to take, and tried it- in 
the best light of om' understanding. We propose, Sir, 
to introduce certain mitigations into the operation of 
the income-tax. We propose to extend the princijile 
of commutations, which is now applicable only to 
trades, to professions also. A more important miti- 
gation which we propose to malre is this. There is 
a general feeling that a man ought to have, at any 
rate, the opportunity of investing the savings he may 
make from his income vdthout being liable to the 
income-tax upon them. We do not think it iiossible 
to make provisions of that land applicable to saving.? 
simply as such. All we can do is to sa}^, “If you 
choose to invest your savings in the form of a deferred 
annuity or a life assurance, the premium which you 
may pay upon that deferred annuity or life assurance, 
up to one-seventh of your income, shall not be charge- 
able for income-tax, but .may be deducted from your 
share of income-tax before it is levied.” I am not at 
all prepared to say that we should stop at that point, if 
it were possible with safety to do more. At the same 
time, this plan has considerable recommendations. I do 
not say that it wiU completely meet the. case of persons 
who, being afflicted with sickness, cannot, except under 
peculiar circumstances, insure their lives, because, un- 
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fortunately, cases of tliat sort are cases wliicli it is 
beyond tbe power of the legislature to meet. But wbat 
I do say is tins ; that it is a relief wbicb will admit of 
very extensive application. I cannot reckon that the 
reduction from tlie receipts of tbe tax in consequence 
of it will be less— though, of course, this is a matter of 
uncertainty — ^when we look to the total amount of life 
assurance in this country, than' 120,000/'. a-year. It 
establishes, however, no invidious distinctions between 
one class and another. It is open to all those, who may 
choose to avail themselves of it; but while it is open 
to them all, we know that practically the classes, who 
are in the habit of insuring their lives, are just those 
very classes whom it is your main object to relieve by 
the reconstriiction of the tax — namely, the classes of 
professional men, and of other persons who are de- 
pendent upon their own exertions. 

I think it may be necessary, in conjunction with the 
proposal I have just named^ to propose that the G-overn- 
ment should itself become an insurer of life. If it is to 
undertake that, charge, as will probably be the case, 
it will insure lives on the same principles as those, on 
which it is now a vendor of life annuities. 

But while I say that our object is to meet the public 
feeling as to the inequality of the tax, and while I 
specify these modes of going some way to effect that 
object, I have more to lay before you upon this subject. • 
And pray understand me. Do not let me through my 
neglect be misapprehended, or fail to state clearly tbe 
position of the Government. What we understand to 
be the sentiment of the country, and what we ourselves, 
as a matter of feeling, are disposed to defer to, and to 
share in, is, that, under our present financial arrange- 
ments, the income-tax bears upon the whole too hard 
upon intelligence and skill, and not hard enough upon 
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property as compared witli intelligence and skill. 
This, I say, is the sentiment which, with whatever 
varieties of form, has been expressed through various 
organs, and has awakened an echo in the public mind. 
I hope that I here state with accuracy, not as yet the 
precise measures that we propose, but the object which 
the reconstructors of the income-tax have in view. 
Well, if such be their object — ^if they think that at 
present skill and intelligence are too severely pressed, 
and that property under the income-tax pays too little, 
let me remind them that they must not form their 
judgment of the relative position of classes from one 
single tax or from another single tax, but that they 
must look to the general effect of the whole S3’’stem of 
taxation. And all I implore of them in that respect at 
this moment is, 'that they will reserve their decision 
upon the question whether the Grovernment proposition 
sufficiently meets the case of skill and intelligence as 
compared with property, until they shall have heard me 
throughout ; if indeed their kindness will permit them 
stiU to extend to me their patience. 

Our proposition, then, so far as it merely regards the 
income-tax, is this. We propose to renew it for two 
years from April, 1853, at the rate of 7cZ. in the pound. 
The Committee will recollect, that I said we thought it 
our duty to look the whole breadth of this difficulty in 
the face : not to endeavour to escape it, not to endeavour 
to attenuate, or to understate it, but to face and to 
settle, if the Committee would enable uS, the whole 
question of the income-tax. We propose, then, to 
re-enact it for two years, from April, 1853, to April, 
1855, at the rate of TcZ. in the pound. From April, 
1855, to enact it for. two more years at 6c?. in the 
pound; and then, for three years more — I cannot 
wonder at the smile which I perceive that my words 
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provoke— for three more years— from April, 1857, at 
6d. Under this proposal, on the 5th of . April, 1860, 
the income-tax will by law expire. 

Sir, we think it far better, far more in accordance 
with our own obligations, and far more likely to 
advance the interests of the country, that we should 
present to you what we think — and I will tell you why 
we think so by and by — ^to be a real substantive plan, 
under which the income-tax may at a given period, if 
Parliament shall so think fit, be got rid of, than that we 
should come to you with some paltry proposal to shirk 
the difficulty by simply re-enacting it for two years, or 
re-enacting it for one year, and thereby prolonging the 
public uncertainty and dissatisfaction, and giving rise 
not only to doubts as to the position of the tax, but 
even as to the perfect good faith of Parliament in its 
mode of dealing with the country. Now, Sir, we think 
that the descending rates, which we have embodied in 
the proposal for the renewal of the tax will tend to 
show to Parliament and to the country that our inten- 
tion to part with it, or rather our intention to prepare 
for putting Parliament in 1860 in a condition to part 
with it, is at all events a real and a bond fide intention. 

But you will say, and say justly, that that intention 
does not of itself put Parliament in a condition to part 
with the tax ; that it is very well to say that it shall, 
for two years, remain at *Jd. in the pound, that for two 
years more it shall be Qd., and then for three j^ears 
more it shall be bd . ; but that wffien it comes to ^d. }'oii 
may find that there is still a deficiency, and that you 
again want the Id., or that when you come to the end 
of the period with the rate of 5d. in the pound, you 
may find you cannot part with it. With respect to this 
objection I have to say, that before the close of my 
present statement I shall endeavour to give j'ou full 
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satisfaction on tliat point ; and I will further venture to 
say that, whatever yon may think in oilier rcspecis of 
the plan I have to propose, no gentleman in ihe Com- 
mittee shall leave his place to-night with the opinion 
that the Grovernment are paltering with the House of 
Commons, or that I am not presenting a proposal which 
is at any rate substantive and intelligible. 

I say. Sir, that our principles, with respect to the 
income-tax — which is the corner-stone of our whole ■ 
financial plan — om* principles vdth respect to the income- 
tax required of us three things. In the first place, to 
mark it effectually as a temporary tax. In the second 
place, to meet, in a way which we think good and suffi- 
cient, the public feeling with respect to the inequality 
of the tax; and I will very shortly explain how we 
mean to attain this end. But, beyond this, I wish 
thii'dly to ask — and this is the important question to 
which I seek to draw the attention of Parliament — if 
you determine to renew the income-tax, will you make 
its early extinction your first and sole object, or will 
you, in order to bring to completion the noble work of 
commercial reform which is so far advanced, once more 
associate the income-tax with a remission of duties, 
extensive in itself and beneficial to the community ? 
We have considered fully these two alternatives; and 
we have decided deliberately in favour of the second. 

While we propose to renew the income-tax, we also 
propose to associate it, during the years which it has 
still to rim, with a great and beneficial remission of 
taxes. But it will occur to those who hear me, that the 
statement which I have already made with respect to 
the surplus, is one not altogether promising in this 
respect. He would he an ingenious minister of finance 
who should found an extensive remission of taxation on 
a surplus of 800,000^., 200,000?. or 300,000?. of which 
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he regards as accidental or uncertain. If we are to 
■ propose a remission of taxes, we must have funds out of 
which to make the remission. This is, of course, an 
elementary truth, hut I am sorry to say that it may 
not he wholly needless to impress it upon any deli- 
berative and representative assembly. 

We have, therefore, to consider — and this, Sh, is the 
most invidious of all the portions of my task, upon 
.which I am now about to enter — we have now to con- 
sider what are the means open to us, in consistency with 
justice, for creating a fund which, in conjunction with 
our present limited surplus, we can apply to an ex- 
tensive and beneficial remission of taxes. 

Now, the first question which is raised is this — ^if the 
income-tax is to be continued, shall it also be in any 
respect extended ? And the view of the Government 
is this; that the late Administration were right in 
stating that, if the income-tax was to be continued, the 
exemptions under it should be narrowly considered. 
Therefore we are prepared to deal with the question of 
these exemptions. 

What, in the first place, let me ask, is the case of 
persons enjoying incomes immediately below 1501. per 
annum ? There may be those who will say, that it is 
dangerous to attempt to levy the income-tax on incomes 
below 150^. But it is my opinion that the safety of that 
measure depends in a great degree — I may say mainly 
— on its justice ; and if we can show that it is required 
by justice to other classes, and that it would be advan- 
tageous to the country, nay even, ujDon a just view ol 
the whole case, to the parties themselves who would 
immediately affected by it, I am not afi’aid, with the 
confidence I entertain in the character of the English 
people, that there would be any danger attacliing to 
such a measure. There were apprehensions, '^ve know. 
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entertained in 1842, iliat tlic imposition of tlie income- 
tax in any sliape "^^onld be found unpopular ; but the 
sense of justice and ibe .enlightened prudence of the 
people, appreciating as they did the great benefit 
achieved by its instrnmeniality, diveslcd it, if not of the 
unpopularity, certainly of the odious character, which 
it was thought might generally have attached to it. 

Well, now, what is the case of persons enjoying 
incomes below 150Z. ? It is well known, that ]:)crsons of 
that class have very largely benefited b}’- the measures 
consequent on the income-tax u]d to the ])resent time. 
Twelve millions of taxes have been remitted ; and they 
have* enjoyed their full share of the benefit of this great 
relief, without the charge of one farthing. I shall not 
propose that we should carry the tax down to the 
regions, where it would trench extensively on the wages 
of labour. In my view, it is a right and expedient prin- 
ciple — taking it in connexion vdth all the circumstances 
of the case — that we should not as a rule ti’cnch upon 
what I would call the territory of labour. That terri- 
tory will probably be defined sufficiently for my purpose 
by the figure of lOOZ. a-j^ear ; and what I am saying 
now has reference to the case of incomes between lOOZ. 
and 150Z. Their case is, that they have enjoyed up to 
the present time, equally with other classes, the fall 
benefit of the remission of the 12,000,000Z. of taxes to 
which I have referred. But that is not all. If we 
were going to continue the income-tax for a short 
period without any compensating advantage, then, 
indeed, it might not be exjoedient that I should ask you 
to exact as it were a retrospective payment by ex- 
tending it to a lower amount than it at present touches ; 
but I am going, before I conclude, to ask you to sujDport 
the Government in enacting a great and beneficial 
remission of taxes ; and I say, before you confer that 
great additional benefit, let us consider how far the 
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results of our plan can be distributed equitably among 
tbe various classes of the communiiy. 

I will present to tbe Committee wbat I tbink tbey 
will consider some interesting results, with respect to 
tbe past operation of our recent legislative remissions. 
Witb a view to tbe decision of tbe question wbicb I 
am now opening, it appeared to me a matter of extreme 
interest to collect a number of bond fide cases of tbe 
distribution of tbe expenditure of particular families 
receiving different rates of income, so as to mark tbe 
proportions in wbicb tbey bad each profited by tbe 
adoption of tbe income-tax, and of tbe measures con- 
nected witb it. My right bon. friend, tbe bead of tbe 
Poor-law Board (Mr. Baines), bas kindly lent me bis 
able and effective aid ; and I bave thus been enabled to 
collect a body of trustworthy information of tbe natui’e 
wbicb I am now about to present to tbe Committee. 

I shall not trouble you witb tbe details; but shall 
merely give tbe general results of a few bond fide cases 
of actual exjoenditure (and I believe tbey are fan 
average cases), wbicb will exhibit tbe actual savings 
wbicb bave been realized by persons whose incomes 
are below 150/., and also by those whose incomes 
are above 150/., in consequence of tbe ado23tion of 
tbe income-tax, and of that remission of taxes, and of 
those changes in our commercial system, wbicb were 
brought about through its medium. But it should be 
recollected that, in estimating tbe savings, 1 bave taken 
credit for tbe further remissions wbicb I am about to 
j)ropose, as well as for those wbicb have already taken 
place. 

I bave collected six cases of incomes, varying from 
175/. to 400/. a-year ; and, after taking credit at mode- 
rate rates for tbe jjrincijpal part of tbe savings which 
bave accrued to them by our commercial legislation, and 
carefully setting down tbe various items which go io 
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make up tkeir incomes, I find that the six gross incomes 
amonnt to 1359/., and the gross savings npon their ex- 
penditure to 63/. Is. 3d., making a relief of more than 
four and a half per cent, upon the gross amount of the 
incomes ; and even if you deduct the income-tax which 
they have had to pay, there will still remain a saving 
of 22/. 16s. Qld., or nearly two per cent, upon the 
incomes. This, I think, is not an unsatisfactory result 
which I have now presented to the Committee. 

But I have likewise in my hand four cases of the 
actual expenditure of persons with incomes between 
100/. and 150/., and these, the Committee should under- 
stand, are not cases which have been selected for the 
purpose of arriving at a particular result, but are cases 
which have been fairly and honestly collected for the 
purpose of showing the actual distribution of expenditure 
of the two classes to which I have referred. One is the 
case of a country tradesman with 120/. per annum ; the 
second is the case of a retired Liverpool tradesman 
(having six children) with 120/. per annum ; the third 
is the case of a widow in the country, with an income 
between 120/. and 150/. (say 135/. per annum) ; while the 
fourth is the case of a clerk in a country town, with 100/. 
per annum ; making a total income of 475/. Now their 
gain stands at 29/. 6s. lid., or between six and seven 
per cent. Deducting income-tax at the rate of 5c/. in 
the pound, the savings- would still amount to 19/. 9s., or 
more than four per cent. So that you see clearly from 
these instances, if, as I believe they are, fair samples of 
the whole, that the persons with incomes between 100/. 
and 150/. have profited by the changes in our legisla- 
tion to a considerably greater extent than those with 
incomes above 150/. 

I ought to say that, in estimating the savings, I have 
endeavoured to keep strictly within the bounds of mode- 
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What we think, therefore, is, that the case of Ireland 
demands very special consideration in connexion with 
the burdens that have been imposed on her. With 
respect to this matter I will say mofe by and by, as a 
sequel or corollary to the present branch of my subject ; 
but, in the meantime, I have to say that we see no reason 
why the income-tax should not be levied on Ireland, as 
she, through the income-tax which Great Britaiu has 
borne alone, has received her full proportion of the 
benefit attending the remission of taxes up to the present 
time, and as she is Hkely also to profit largely by the 
remissions I have to propose to the House. The produce 
of the income-tax, which wiU be laid on Ireland under 
generally the same conditions, and for the same term, as 
in England and Scotland — the produce of the income-tax 
in Ireland I estimate at 460,0 00^. a year ; but as the tax 
will not be levied till a time beginning with October 
next, there will be only 230,000^. to come to credit m 
the financial year 1853-54. 

I will now give the Committee an account of the 
manner in which my estimate stands, as a whole, with 
respect to the income-tax. The estimated produce of the 
tax, supposing there be no change in the existing system 
— ^is 5,550,000^. Deduct life assurances (120,000^.), of 
which one-half only comes to charge this year, viz., 
60,0001., there will be left 5,490,0001. The extension 
below 1501. we reckon at 125,000^., and the extension to 
Ireland at 230,000^. ; maldng the total for the year 
1853-54, according to the proposed j)lan, 5,845,000^. 

I now come to another proposal for the augmentation 
of taxation, to which I invite the special attention of the 
Committee. It is one of great importance : it involves 
both economical and social considerations of the highest 
nature. I have stated to the Committee, that wc propose 
to enlarge our means by new taxation with a view io 
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furtlier beneficial clianges in onr fiscal system. That is 
one object we bave in view. Anotlier object is — and it 
is likewise an important object — to meet tbe public 
feeling, wliicb we recognise and share, that tbe operation 
of tbe income-tax, taken alone, is severe upon intelligence 
and sldll as compared with property. I franldy own 
my total inability to meet tbe feeling wbicb bas been 
excited upon tbe snbject of tbe income-tax, by any attempt 
to vary tbe rate of tbe tax according to tbe source of tbe 
income ; nay more, I tbink that I should be guilty of a 
high political offence if I attempted it. But let me now 
point out to you, that if you are of opinion that intelli- 
gence and sldll under our present system of taxation 
pay too much, and property too little, there are means 
of equalizing tbe burdens of tbe two classes, iu a manner 
wbicb would be, on the whole, safe, honourable, and 
efficacious. 

Su’, I refer to the question of tbe legacy duty; a 
question wliicb it is perfectly plain cannot long be with- 
held from the consideration of tbe House. In my opinion 
it is a question, of wbicb tbe earliest settlement will like- 
wise be tbe best. It requires settlement. Tbe tax is 
not just as *it stands. And bow is it unjust ? I frankly 
confess that I have always thought that tbe view of tbe 
case, as stated by tbe bon. member for Lambeth (Mr. 
Williams) — ^wbo bas exerted himself most effectively on 
this subject — I have always thought that bis view, if I 
may say so without offence, was a most inadequate view 
of tbe state of tbe case. Tbe tax is supposed to favour 
landed property, wbicb I do not deny ; but it also favours 
other property not having that claim to favour, wbicb 
landed property and household property might perhaps, 
to some extent at least, fairly urge as a ground of 
exemption 'from taxation of this kind. I am glad to 
bear tbe bon. member echoing that sentiment. I wish 
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be found to be this ; that tbe successor to real and rate- 


able property sliould be in all cases taxed upon the life 
interest only, or on a minor interest if he has only a 
minor interest. It is difficult for me to enter upon a 
full discussion of all the reasons that have led us to that 
conclusion. The question is very much connected •with 
the great difficulty of any attempt to ascertain the 
capital values of real properly. Again, as. a matter of 
fact, under the social arrangements of tliis country, our 
great estates are usually also settled estates, and onl}’- a 
life interest in them accrues by succession. Leaving this 
subject, however, for fuller discussion hereafter, it is our 
opinion that our proposal ought to include all real pro- 
perty for duty, but that some remission ought to be 
granted to projDerty which is now subject to a great 
weight of peculiar and excej)tional taxation ; and we 
think that the best mode of framing that provision 
would be to charge the succession of real and rateable 
property only upon the life interest of the person suc- 
ceeding in the net annual income after the deduction 
of incumbrances. 

We propose that the duty should be leviable, as was 
proposed by Mr. Pitt, in eight half-yearly instalments. 
In cases where there is a succession to a life interest, 
our proposal would be that the unpaid residue of the 
tax should di’op in the event of a new succession before 
the last instalment is payable ; but in the case of a succes- 
sion in fee the whole will be charged, and if death occurs 
before the remaining instalment is paid, the duty will 
become a debt of the Crown against the estate. That 


is our proposal with regard to a duty on successions. ^ 

I now come to the financial results whicli we antici- 
pate. The produce in the first year will be small. Vt c 
do not propose to charge the new duty upon any suc- 
cession anterior to the period when tlic Committee shal 
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adopt tlie Resolution. The law allows twelve months 
for the payment of the legacy duties, and it will he im- 
possible to fix the first payment of the duty upon 
rateable property, if the Committee should adopt it, until 
after at least one of the ordinaiy periods for the payment 
of rent. The duty in cases of personalty will come in 
more quickly ; hut I cannot reckon upon a larger receipt 
from the alteration of the legacy duties for the year 
1853-54 than 500,000?. over and above the duty now 
received from this source. In subsequent years the 
amount will he greatly enlarged. I have no ohjcclion, 
as far as I am able, to state the results of my investiga- 
tion as to future years, and I think I do not exaggerate 
when I say that this tax, if it is adopted by the Com- 
mittee, while it . will add 500,000?. to the income of the 
present year 1853-4, will add a further increase of 
700,000?. to the year 1854-5, 400,000?. more to the year 
1855-6, and 400,000?. more to the year 1856-7, making 
a total addition to the permanent taxation of the country 
of not less than 2,000,000?. per annum. And this, I 
must remind the Committee, is a tax which will leave 
wholly untouched the intelligence and skill of the 
country. It is a tax that gives the relief, and more 
than the relief that you aim at bj the reconstruction of 
the income-tax, but does it without the danger which 
would necessarily attend that reconstruction. 

Mr. Disraeli. — Does that apply to the three king- 
doms ? ■ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. — It is a general 
change of the law as to legacy-duties, and one which 
takes no cognizance at all of one kingdom or the other. 
I now pass to another subject. 

It has long been considered as a great object of finan- 
cial policy to effect the equalization of the Spirit Duties 
between the three countries. This is, however, a very 

p 2 
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difficult joroblem. It may be very doubtful wbetber it 
will ever be entirely attained ; but such an approximation 
to it as would stop smuggling might perhaps, at some 
time, be reached. It is quite plain, that such an equali- 
zation cannot be obtained without some reduction of 
the spirit duties in England. We must lower the Eng- 
lish duties at a fitting time to some point, up to which 
the others may be raised. In the present year- we do 
not propose to make any change in the Enghsh spirit 
duties, for that question is much mixed up with the 
Hcensing system, which is now under the consideration 
of a committee of this House. On account of its con- 
nexion . with the principle of licensing in populous 
districts, for the present the question of the English 
spirit duties must stand over. But the Grovernment 
are of opinion, after a careful consideration with resjiect 
to Scotland, that there is no reason why, in the case of 
Scotland, there should not be a moderate increase in 
the duty upon spirits. I believe that an increase of the 
duty, confined within due bounds, would not be opposed 
to public opinion, nor unacceptable, in Scotland. An 
increase on the duty upon home-made spirits would 
render necessary an adjustment of the duty upon 
colonial spirits, which I only mention now in passing, 
in order to obviate misconception, but without going 
into details. 

Our proposal will be, that a duty of I 5 . be added lo 
the 35. Sd. a gallon now charged u^Don Scotch spirits; 
allowing the malt drawback to remain as at present. 
The consumption in Scotland is 7,170,000 gallons. The 
actual revenue is 1,315,000^. The expected revenue is 
1,633, OOOZ.j which is a gain of 318,000/, I may here 
stop to congratulate a noble Lord opposite (Lord bina.s) 
on having attained a triumph. I ought, in strict pro- 
priety, to have reserved this until I came to Ireland, 
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but ibc order of my subject has obliged me now io 
advert lo it ; and I have lo apprise bim, i.bat bis viclory 
is at Icugtb aebieved. AVe propose io save ilic money 
of ilic distiller, and likewise, I may add, ibc time of 
ibis House, by making an allowance for waste upon 
spirits in bond. That allowance for waste will be in 
Scotland 40,000/.. wbicb will give us as Ibc net increase 
of revenue from tbc increase of ibo duty upon spirits 
in Scotland a sum of 278,000/. 

Tbe Government have also anxiously considered this 
question as it regards Ireland. It is quite plain, I am 
afraid, that we can in no case stand as wo arc with 
regard to tbe Irish spirit duty ; since an allowance for 
waste upon spirits in bond will entail a diminution of 
revenue. At present, tbe spirit duty in Ireland is 
extremely low in conqvarison with tbe duty in tbe 
two otber countries. AVhen an attempt was made to 
increase tbe tax in 1842 by Lv. per gallon, it was found 
most difficult to give cAect to tbe increased duty ; and 
we tbiiik it would not even now* be safe to projmsc to 
ley}’- an additional tax of Is. a gallon upon bomc-madc 
spirits in Ireland. 

But we have looked carefully to tbe means at our 
command for enforcing tbe levy of tbis tax. 

In Ireland tberc is a revenue police, wbicb bas 
bitberto bad tbe exclusive charge of enforcing tbis 
duty. But there is also maintained in that countiy at 
tbe public cost a large force, tbe constabulary, wbicb 
bas bad no share whatever in giving information io 
those who have been engaged in levying tbe sjDirit 
duties. "We contemplate a change m tbe relation of 
these two forces. I cannot say whether it will ulti- 
mately involve an absorption of tbe one force into tbe 
otber, nor sball I now describe in wbat way it will 
be done, but tbe constabulary will, in a manner that 
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we think will he effective, give their assistance in the 
levying of the duty upon spirits. 'We think that, under 
these circumstances, we may fairty propose an increase 
of duty of Sd. per gallon on Irish spirits, — namely, from 
25. 8c/. to 35. 4c/,, subject to the deduction of 40,000/., 
the estimated allowance for waste upon spirits in bond. 
This will give us a gross gain of 238,000/. upon the 
consumption of Irish spirits; but deducting the -allow- 
ance for waste of 40,000/. we have a net gain of 
198,000/. That gives, from the two countries of Scotland 
and Ireland, an increase of 476,000/. But it is neces- 
sary that I should make an allowance for waste in 
England, not for the sake of English distillers, hut for 
the sake of Irish and Scotch distillers, with whom it is 
a great object to bond their spirits here. There will 
therefore he an allowance of 40,000/. for waste in bond 
in England, which will leave a net gain from the 
increased duty upon spirits of 436,000/. a year. 

There is one other veiy small augmentation of 
revenue that I propose, and that is, the revenue U 2 )on 
certain classes of Licences. If the Committee examine 
the present scale of licences, they will see that they 
are very unequal as between the minor and the greater 
tradesmen ; u];)on some classes the charge is uniform, as 
iqoon grocers and tea-dealers, so that they pay alike 
whether their rent is to the value of 5/. or 600/., and 
whatever amount of business they may transact. We 
do not 2 )ro 2 )ose to take up the more impoilant questions 
as to those licences which are connected with the sale of 
s 2 )irits, wine, and beer ; but we jmoj^ose, in regard to the 
licences of brewers, maltsters, dealers in tea and coffee, 
manufacturers of and dealers in tobacco, and soa])- 
maker/ 5 , to rectif}' the 2 )resent scale of licences, raising 
them at the iqq^er end of the scale to a rate bearing 
some jjroxiortion to the A-aliie of the jn-eniises, or the 
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amoimt of business. Tbe gross increase of revenne 
to arise from licences I take at 113,000Z. 

Tbe whole amount of increased taxes wbicli we pro- 
pose to levy, and which will come into the accounts of 
1853-4, is as follows : — Income-tax, 295,000/. ; legac)^- 
duty, 500,000/.; duty on spirits, 436,000/.; licences, 
113,000/. ; these amount to a total of 1,344,000/., which, 
with the anticipated surplus of 807,000/., will give a fund 
of 2,151,000/. available for the remission of taxation. 

I cannot proceed further without stating more parti- 
cularly the nature of our intentions with regard to 
Ireland. The Committee have found that we propose 
to make the income-tax payable in Ireland for a mo- 
derate term, and at a descending rate as in England ; 
and that we propose to levy an increased tax of 8c/. on 
spirits in Ireland, which may he a net tax of between 
6c/. and 7c/. a gallon, after allowing for the waste ot 
spirits in bond. But I have now to refer to that case, 
which I lately mentioned, of the rent- charge formed by 
what are termed the Consolidated Annuities. It has 
been the opinion of the Grovemment that it was impos- 
sible for them to arrive at a final decision upon that 
important subject, without carefully weighing the col- 
lateral questions of finance. The annuities represent a 
capital of 4,500,000/. of public money. In dealing with 
them the Grovernment has deemed itself bound to have 
regard to the actual situation of Ireland, recovering as 
it is from a season of the deepest distress, and also 
to have regard to the harmony of the relations between 
the two countries ; and they have thought they could 
not arrive at a final decision with respect to -the exaction 
of these annuities, till they had considered the general 
plan of finance which it might be their duty to recom- 
mend, and the bearing of the plan upon Ireland. 

They now recommend a measure which, if you adoj^t 
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it, as I trust you will, will advance us one gi’eat step 
towards establisliing an equalization of taxation between 
tbe three countries. It is true that the income-tax is of 
temporaiy duration ; but you will show by extending 
it that there is a hand fide intention, and a rational pros- 
pect, of equalizing tbe taxation. At tbe same time, 
it is important that jmu should consider tbe great 
necessities of a portion of that country ; and when they 
are taken fully into view, it will be plain that tbe 
disposition of Parliament will be to adoj)t large and 
generous measures, and not to consider this as a mere 
question of money. You will consider this heavy 
charge ; you wdll consider all that it represents ; tbe 
recollections of tbe famine, tbe peculiar character of 
that awful visitation, tbe feelings of Glreat Britain to 
Ireland, and of Ireland to G-reat Britain, and you will 
feel tbe advantage of any measure that may seem 
likel}' to promote a more kindly tone between the two 
countries, and to relieve them from tbe relation of 
national creditor and debtor in which they now stand. 

Tbe Government have determined to make a large 
proposition. Tbe-4,500,000^. of consobdated annuities 
include 1,500,000^. of debt that strictly belongs to tbe 
establishment of tbe Poor-law in Ireland. That was a 
great social and national good — a gTeat and permanent 
good to Ireland. But every good to Ireland is also a 
good to England. The other 3,000,000/. consist of 
debts entirely connected with the famine. A com- 
mittee of tbe other House of Parliament have sat on 
this subject, and they have recommended a remission 
of 2,000,000/. of this taxation. Sir, tbe plan of tbe 
Government, after maturely considering the whole 
question, is, to propose to Parliament that, as from and 
after the 29tb of last September, the consolidated 
annuities shall be wholly wiped away. They pro])Oso 
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tliat tlie wliole sum due from Ireland to England shall 
he remitted. 

In remitting these charges, and in proposing an 
income-tax upon Ireland, you -will grant away an im- 
mense sum of money, hut you will make a great stride 
towards that, the advantage of which I hardly know 
how sufficiently to appreciate — namely, bringing tbe 
two countries towards the establishment of the principle 
of equalized taxation. 

On the details of that subject I need only add, 
because I shall he asked what I mean to do with the 
aiTears, that all arrears in respect to consolidated 
annuities, due up to the 29th of last September, will he 
paid just as they would have been paid if the law had 
continued in force. On the other hand, nothing will he 
collected which has become due since the 29 th of 
September ; and any money which may h^ive been so 
collected will he returned to those who have paid it, so 
as to take care that the non-paying classes obtain no 
advantage over those who have regularly and duly 
paid their quota of the charge. 

Now, Sir, we are inviting you to remit a capital sum, 
which was originally nearly 4,500,000(?., and is still 
above 4,000, 000^. ; and to remit an annual charge of 
no less than 245,000/^. Three-fourths of that annuity 
would continue for forty years, and one-fourth for 
various periods of from ten to thirty years. 

The taxation we proposed for Ireland would in the 
first two years he considerably higher than the taxa- 
tion we propose to remove ; but, if we look to the time 
when, as I have said. Parliament will be in a position to 
part with the income-tax, Ireland will we hope enjoy, 
and enjoy for a long term of years, a much larger remis- 
sion of consolidated annuity than it will have to bear 
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The gross receipt from the soap duty is 1,397,000/. ; 
the drawback, 271,000/. ; the net receipt, 1,126,000/. ; the 
cost of collection, 15,000/. ; the net final loss, 1,111,000/. 
And, with reference to the general necessity for fixing a 
time beforehand to commence the remission of duties of 
Excise, the most convenient time for this purpose in re- 
gard to the soap duty is the 5th of July. But there will also 
be conceded to the manufacturer a power of keeping liis 
soap in bond until that date, if he shall tliink fit to do so. 
There is already a sum due with reference to the quarter 
just expired, of 140,000/., and before the present quarter 
is out probably 200,000/. will be due on these accounts. 
We have, accordingly, to credit this year with the sum 
of 340,000/. ; and the net loss for the year will not 
exceed 771,000/. 

I come next to the re^^sion of the Stamp Duties. It is 
not possible for the Government, with such means as arc 
at their service, to deal with all the articles they would 
wish. There are articles, such as* the stamps on fire 
insurance and marine insurance, on which they would 
gladly, if they could, grant remissions of taxation. But 
they have made the best choice in their j)ower with the 
limited fimd at their disposal. 

One subject that naturally presented itself to them, 
both in connexion with the income-tax, and hkewise as 
bearing directly the character of a tax on prudence, and 
bearing it esjDecially as against the poorer classes, is the 
present tax on Life Assurance. It bears very heavily on 
the poorer classes, though it may not be severe in it.<clf. 
At }>resent it amounts to half-a-crown per cent. 
propose to reduce it from 2s. Od. to 6A The produce 
is 40,000/. — the immediate loss, or amount of relief 
gained, will be 29,000/. 

We propose next to deal ‘wntli an article which in its 
present state is most unsatisfactory, and that is the 
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article of Stamps on Kcccipls. This, is a, clnty which 
docs not grow as it ought with ihc Iransaclions of the 
country, a duty which is liahilually and generally 
evaded, and a duly which. I must also say, cnlails 
very considerable inconvenience. It is not ihc mere 
question of charge that measures ihc burden and an- 
noyance of a tax, but ihc nccos-sity of dealing in parii- 
cular papers, stamped with jiariicular amounis, which 
you have to send for and ohiain as occasion requires, 
wiili trouble and loss ofiime; ihese, iaken singly, are 
little things, but all of them enter very much inio ihe 
question of inconvenience, and crcaic just objcciion io 
the tax. What we proteose is, i o make an eni ire change ; 
and to adopt a s^^stem analogous io the sysiem found so 
convenient for the public vuth reference io posiage — 
namely, that of-peuny stamps. We propose by a penny 
stamp on insfa’umcnts for any payment in cash, as con- 
trasted with negotiable insirumenis, to make such pay- 
ment valid. Tliough the first loss to the revenue will 
not be inconsiderable, namel}*, loiqOOO^., it is not a ' 
loss without hope of recovery. We think that it is a loss 
to wliich the Committee, for the sake of so great a con- 
venience, would be disposed to accede. The penny 
stamp crossed and defaced by vniting would be neces- 
sary to constitute a valid document of discharge. While 
you have to pay varying sums at present, we on the 
other hand propose to annex the single condition of 
affixing a penny stamp as sufficient. The stamp may 
also be attached to bankers’ cheques, so as to make 
them valid and legal receipts, or in order to legalize 
their transmission from one place to another without 
the limit of distance imposed by the existing law. 

We propose to make a change with respect to those 
Indentures of ApprenticeshijD, which are Imown as in- 
dentures without consideration. This is a duty which 
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tisements is as follows; and financially our proj 
comes witfiin a mere trifle (within 20,000^.) of the : 
one. The present duty on advertisements at I5. 6d. y 
181,000^. We propose to reduce the duty from la 
to 6d. [Oh ! from ]\Ir. Milner Gribson.] The 1 
hon. gentleman .could not wait on Thursda}^ Iasi 
four daj^s ; and now he cannot wait for as many min 
May I make that moderate demand on his patie; 
It is‘ absurd, and most of all should it appear so tc 
right hon. gentleman, the member for Manchester, 
has considered this question, to consider the duk 
advertisements alone. You must consider it witl 
ference to such other duties as affect the journal 
which those advertisements appear. 

I venture to say that, if you repeal the dub 
advertisements simpty, and leave the duties on 
supplemental sheets attached to newspapers as ■ 
are, it is very doubtful whether a great part of ; 
reduction will not go into the pockets of newsp 
proprietors, and remain there without reaching 
advertisers. You want a large increase in the niii: 
of advertisements ; but you must take care that yoi 
not subject the people to taxation in another forii 
multiplying their advertisements. Take the cas 
The Times. You know that journal is obliged to ] 
its advertisements. I will not go into detail on' 
subject *, but I understand there is a point be} 
which, in consequence of the Id. stamp on Suiqfieuu 
and tlie further stamp of hd. on larger Supplement 
does not pay to insert adveriisements, on account of 
expense of printing and stam})ing the Supplement ; 
therefore a time comes, when tlie conductors of the p: 
must fix a limit to the advertisements, and must p 
Iiiglier price on them, on account of tlie cost of 
Supplement. 
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What we propose is this : to reduce the duty on 
adyertisements to 6c?., and, instead of taking off the 
remainder of the duty on advertisements, to repeal 
altogether that with which the plan of the right hon. 
gentleman did not propose to meddle — namely, the Ic?. 
and. \d. stamps on those Supplements of newspapers 
which are used solely for printing advertisements. 
And I venture to say the plan we propose is far more 
likely to secure to the advertiser the benefit of the 
reduction than the plan which the right hon. gentle- 
man proposes ; because, if we remove the advertisement 
duiy altogetlier, then, when advertisements come into 
a newspaper, they must either he limited to the present 
sheet of the newspaper, with the present limited space, 
and -limited competition, or they must he liable to that 
heavy stamp duty which discourages the printing of 
Supplements, 

The first loss on these measures, relating to the 
advertisement duty and the Supplement stam]Ds will he 
160,000?. 

The only other change we propose is contingent on 
a hill, by which my noble friend the Secretary for the 
Home Department proposes to effect a material reduc- 
tion in the fares of Hackney Carriages, for the benefit of. 
the metropolis. It is proposed to reduce the taxation 
on hackney carriages. A common hackney carriage 
now pays a tax of IO 5 . a-week. ‘ We think there ought 
to be a reduction of the tax, in conjunction with the 
reduction of the fares. We propose to reduce the duty 
from Is. 5c?. a-day to Is. a-day, which will give a relief 
of 26,000?. The relief from the remissions of taxation 
on the entire division . of the Stamp duties will be 
418,000?. 

Before, however, I quit this part of the subject, I 
have still a word to say with reference to the point of 
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the duty on adveiidsements. I hope that^ in addition 
to the proposition I have stated as regards the hearing 
of the plan proposed last week, and the hearing of the 
competing plan proposed by the Grovernment, the Com- 
mittee will he willing to consider the effect that is 
likely to be .produced by sweeping away entirely ally 
branch of the revenue, if it he not revenue of an objec- 
tionable description — that is, of a description which 
crijiples trade, and interferes with convenience and 
comfort in a degree disproportionate to the contiibution 
it procures towards the pubhc expenditure. I really do 
not see how it is possible in point of principle to main- 
tain any duty whatever on fire and marine insurances, 
or any duty on a great many articles which I fear both 
have long been, and must long be, the objects of taxa- 
tion, if the arguments against the present advertise- 
ment duty are to be pushed to such a length, as to stop 
at nothing short of absolute abolition. 

We propose fui’ther to the Committee, that they 
should attempt to make a refoim of the Assessed Taxes. 
That is a proposition which cannot fail to be accept- 
able ; but the operation is not an easy one. If it is to 
be successful, it must proceed on three piinciples the 
abolition of what are called the progTcssive duties ; the 
abolition of what are called compositions ; and, lastly, the 
abolition, or almost the abolition, of exemptions ; together 
with the substitution, for the present obscure and com- 
plicated system, of a set of rates and taxes which sliall 
be few, simple, and as nearly as possible uniform. 
Wliat the Government propose is, that instead of the 
present duties on men-serva7its, beginning at a minimum 
of 1/. G 5 . 6A, and running up through a great variety 
of rates, an unifonn rate of one guinea on servants 
above eighteen vears of age -sliall be levied, and of 
10s. Cf/. on servants under eighteen. Cpon private 
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carriages we propose, instead of minimwn charges of 
Ql. 12s., 4:1 15s. 6d., and 3/. 11s. 6d., according to the 
class of carriage, running up as before to rates still 
higher, to charge ol. 10s., 21., and 15s. The duty on 
carriages let for hire, such as post-chaises, ^Yi]l remam 
at dl. ; hut the particulars relating to this subject will 
he more explicit^ stated in the Resolutions wliich I 
shall lay on the table. . The duty on horses, again, be- 
ginning at 11. 11s. 7d., mounts up through a great 
variety of rates. We propose iRat trade horses shall 
remain as now, at 10s. Qd., that the duty on ponies shall 
he 10s. 6d., and on other horses 21s. An hon. member 
asks what we propose with respect to agricultural 
horses. We propose to leave them as they are now, that 
is to say, exempt. We may he wrong. Exemptions, as 
exemptions, I do not like ; but it appears to me that the 
case of agricultural horses is somewhat analogous to 
that of steam-power in factories. At any rate, our 
object is, irrespective of fear or favour, to propose what 
we think impartial justice to every class. I have re- 
ceived proposals suggesting the imposition of taxes on 
steam-power. Of these I need scarcely say, that they 
were summarily dismissed ; and, whatever m}’' love of 
symmetry, I do not think it just to remove the exemp- 
tion of duty which applies at jnesent to horses em- 
ployed in agriculture. 

We propose to attempt a simplification of the duty on 
Dogs. They are usually great favourites with their 
owners ; not so much so — indeed, quite otherwise — 
with the rest of the community. There are two rates 
of charge at present on dogs — a duty of 14s. and one of 
8s. ; and these different rates, inasmuch as they lead to 
much difficulty and evasion, we propose to comraute for 
one single sum of 12s. * 

The immediate effect of these changes in the Assessed 
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Taxes will be a loss of 87,000^. on servants, 95,000^. on 
private carriages, 118,000?. on borses ; but we have a 
gain of 10,000?. in the case of dogs : so that tlie first 
loss bj tbe remission of assessed taxes will be 290,000?. 
As in tbe case of tbe duties of Stamps, however, our 
bope is that tbe first loss will in a great degree, and 
even at an early period, be made up to tbe revenue.* 
Tbe assessed taxes are now levied under 72 acts of 
Parliament; and if tbe House wishes tbe system of 
these assessed taxes to be reformed, it will, I bojie, be 
prepared to support us in tbe principle of subjecting to 
moderate duties a great variety of articles which now 
enjoy unwise and undue exemptions. 

We propose, also, to change a system that does not 
strictl}^ belong to tbe bead of assessed taxes, bat which 
is of an analogous character. I allude to tbe Post-horse 
duties, Tbe case of tbe post-horse masters is at present 
a veiy bard one. Tbe present system is exceedingly 
unequal. Tbe -duty, which is heavy and burdensome, 
is levied on mileage, and is subjected to all manner of 
difliculties in tbe collection. It is raised by tbe issuing 
of tickets delivered by tbe driver at the first turnpike ; 
and I may state, in tbe first instance, that I believe tlie 
largest post-masters in tbe kingdom are in London, and 
that their principal traffic is to tbe railway stations, 
where there are in many cases no turnpikes whatever 
on tbe route. Altogether, tbe system is indefensible; 
tbe duty too onerous in its amount, and, as I have said, 
very unequal in ils distribution. We propose, in 
dealing with this matter, to act upon a plan that has 
been submitted to us by tbe post-masters tbemserves. 
Their own proposal was a very fair one ,* for <hey 
declared they were not so anxious for a remission oi 
taxation, as for an entire change of the basis and nu>- 

* In 18 ^ 2 - 0 , til'.- \va.« rcaucovi to — KcU as ISSa. 
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delling of tlie tax. They propose, that the bulk of the 
tax shall be levied in the form of licences, which 
licences shall vary according to the number of horses 
and carriages. In this way, we propose to make a 
remission of 54,000?. a-jmar in favour of the post- 
masters. We propose a scheme of duties on the licences 
for horses and carriages, which wiU still realise a sum 
of 161,000?. a-year, giving, as I have said, a remission, 
and a loss at the outset, of 54,000?. a-year. 

Another change falling more nearly under the head 
of assessed taxes than any other of the main divisions 
of my subject, is proposed with the view of giving 
greater facilities for the redemption of the Land-tax. 
The present provision of the law for the redemption of 
the land-tax is very stringent, and its operation is in 
consequence exceedingly limited. You may redeem a 
tax of 1?. levied on the land, by transferring to tlie 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt 
225. a-year in the Funds ; but these are extremely un- 
favourable terms ; and, instead of requiring 10 per cent, 
more than the amount of the tax, we jDropose to reduce 
it by 17-^ per cent. •, that is to say, we propose to take 7i 
per cent, less than the amount of stock which would 
yield an annual interest equal to the tax redeemed. 

The Committee should be aware that any change 
made with relation to the Assessed Taxes cannot come 
into operation duriug the present year; and if at a 
futm’e period of the, session we shall, in pursuance of 
my statement to-night, ask the House to pass an Act 
called an Assessed-tax Act, the operation of the change 
will be as follows. The Act will be framed to take 
effect in the financial year April, 1854-5, and persons 
wiU then be charged upon the articles they may have 
kept, not from April, 1853,' to April, 1854, but from 
the 10th of October, 1853, to the 5th of April, 1854. 
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Out of all tlie losses of revenue, or commutatic 

taxes, under this branch of the assessed taxes, onl 

* * 

involving the loss of 54,000^. on post-horse duty, ^ 
come into effect this year; and of this only or 
would come to charge, namely, the half which b( 
to the period from 10th October to the 5th of Api 

I have still a most important branch of remissi 
mention. There will indeed be a loss of revenue 
plan proposed with reference to colonial postage ; 1 
that I do not enter, as I doubt if any part of it ml] 
into the present year. I |)ass on, therefore, t 
important head of Customs’ duties, which still re 
untouched. Now, with reference to the Ou) 
duties, I may state that no branch of revenw 
attracted in a more marked manner the attention 
Government, as they feel that it is here, after ah 
the elasticity of the powers of the country has c 
been shown ; and, as they think, it is by the sin 
manifestation of these powers during recent yean 
they are supported and justified in the proposal the 
now about to make, with the hope of producu 
effective result on behalf of trade and industry { 
gards many articles of Customs’ duties. 

I will begin, however, by mentioning an artic 
importance, in which we can make no change ; tl 
the article of "Wine. I refer to tliis tax, as it is a si 
of peculiar susceptibility, and the cause of an agil 
out of doors, which is almost as perilous to the 
duties as certain climates are hostile to the grov 
wine itself ; and because it is desirable that if the I 
and the Government think no change can be ma 
the duty, that oinnion of the House and the Go 
ment should be quickly, as well as clearly and ir 
gibty, expressed. 

There are three plans, anyone of which mayi^os 
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be followed witli regard to wines. One would be to 
reduce tbe duty to a loV uniform duty of Is. Qd., or 2s., 
or at most say 2s. 6cZ., tbe gallon. Now, we cannot 
adopt tbis measure unless we are prepared to sacrifice 
an amount of revenue for tbe first year of at tbe very 
least 700,000/., besides an additional difficulty in regard 
to tbe drawback for stocks on band. Witb respect 
to these, it- is not impossible tbat tbe Grovernment 
might have to form a sturdy resolution, in which tbe 
House of Commons might afterwards be induced not to 
concur. But whether tbat be so or not, a loss to tbe 
revenue of 700,000/. on tbe article of wine, in addition 
to its other losses, is very serious ; and tbe importance 
of tbe change in connection witb its cost will not, we 
think, as matters now stand, advantageously bear a 
comparison with other objects tbat tbe Government 
have in view. Another plan would be to fix a duty of 
several rates on wine of different values, somewhat 
resembling tbe duty on different qualities of sugar. 
But if such a plan is attended witb difficulty in tbe case 
of sugar, witb bow much greater difficulty would it not 
be attended in tbat of wine ? It has many recommenda- 
tions, certainly; and tbis among them, tbat it would 
admit low classes of wine at a smaller loss to tbe re- 
venue. But the Revenue Department would have tbe 
greatest difficulty in carrying out such a system; it 
would be most complex in its operation; tbe wine 
trade, literally almost to a man, are opposed to it ; and 
I cannot say tbat public opinion is so much in its favour, 
as to induce us to attempt to carry it into effect. Tbat 
being so, there is no choice for us but to say tbat, what- 
ever be our opinion of tbe operation of tbe present wine 
duty, we are unable to propose any change in it, and we 
must pursue tbe third and only remaining plan — tbat is, 
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to retain tlie existing duty ; wliile we cannot propose 
any cliange in it at tlie present time, neither can we see 
any definite or early prospect of a change hereafter. 

I pass to tlie next article I have to mention, which is 
Tea. I will not discuss the reasons that exist for re- 
ducing the tea duties. It would be idle to do so ; for the 
question is already settled in public opinion ; and I have 
yet more work to do before I close. And, -as we have 
agreed to make a reduction in the tea duties, so we have 
acceded to the general principle recognised by the right 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli), on the part of 
the late Administration, that it would he most unwise 
to make the reduction to I5. by a single leap. It is 
almost demonstrable, so far at least as a negative is 
capable of demonstration, that you cannot have the 
slightest hope of such an immediate increase of sujiply 
as would indemnify the revenue, or even bring the loss 
witbin moderate bo'unds, or as would effect what is of 
yet more importance, I mean, secure the main benefit 
of the reduction to the consumer. 

What we propose is this ; to take the first step just as 
it was to be taken by the right hon. gentleman opposite, 
in his proposal of last December, and reduce the duly, 
at once, from 2.5. 2\d. to I5. lOd We have carefully 
considered the present state and prospects of the supplies 
of tea. The condition of the Chinese empire, at this 
moment, is certainly not as favourable to a great exten-_ 
sion of supplies as we could wish. We cannot entertain 
sanguine expectations that any very large addition vdll 
be made in the next twelve months, to the quantitj’' 
available for the wants of this market; but, notwith- 
standing, we hope and believe, if there shall not exist a 
chronic state of revolution in China, which is a thing 
hardly to be supposed — that, so far as the production of 
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tea is concerned, a sliorl time, a conplc of years pro- 
baldy, ^\*onld he snfiicicnl to pnt- ns in ]-)Osscssion of 
a perfectly adeq\ia1o addition to onr snpjdy. 

^Yc propose, therefore, to take tlic first .step, as the 
right hon. gcntleinau (Mr. Disraeli) took it, hut we 
propose, thereafter, to ]>rocecd somewhat, more ra]>idly. 
We shall take the first rodnetion from the date when 
the IIonse,if it coincides with ns in opinion, shall adopt 
the Eesolntion to that cflcct. To the nth of April, 
1854, it will be Is. KV/. : to the 5th of Ajiril, 1854-5,^4. 
will be Is. Gd. ; to April, 1855-50, i.s'. 3d.; and from 
April, 1856, it will be D. The whole time occipned in 
effecting the descent from 2 <j. 2 Id. to 1.?. would thirs bo 
rather less than three years. We hope, with favourable 
circumstances, thus to bring in the supply nccessaiy to 
meet increased demand, but we could not venture to 
recommend to Parliament the adoption of any shorter 
period for effecting the change. Again, let me warn 
the Coramitlec that the}’ must not suppose that this is 
a change which, if wo take a clear and disjiassionatc 
view of it, can be effected without a heavy loss to the 
revenue in the finst in.stancc. 

The aggregate amount of this remission, indeed, will 
be enormous. If any gentleman will calculate the dif- 
ference between 2s. 2:1 d. and Is. on the amount of tea 
consumed during the last year, he will find it come to 
nearly 3,100,000/., — a^sum much too large to reckon 
upon recovering all at once. By the arrangement 
I have stated, the computed loss of the finst year will 
be 366,000/.; for the second year, 510,000/.; for the 
third year, 454,000/.; and for the fourth year, 604,000/.; 
making altogether a positive diminution on the Customs’ 
revenue, in these years, of 1,934,000/. But at the same 
time the loss, we trust, will undergo thenceforward a 
rapid and steady diminution. 
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may be taken at 52,000^. The effect of this will he 
generally, to effect a great simplification of the present 
system of Customs’ duties. With respect, however, to 
ad valorem duties, the Committee will recollect that the 
abolition of them, however desirable in other respects, 
will by no means simplify the mere form of the Tariff. 
In several cases, as for example, in the case of musical 
instruments, we must introduce a number of rather 
complex descriptions to get rid of one apparently very 
simple one. The Eesolutions which I shalMay on the 
table will enable the House, when they come to the 
consideration of them, to assist the Grovernment in 
determining whether, in any of the cases I have stated, 
it will or will not be better to adhere to the ad valorem 
duty. All I now say is, that if the proposal does not 
wear the appearance of simplicity that may he desired, 
it is because this change, while in reality it will give 
great ease to business, yet of necessity tends to multiply 
specifications. 

The effect of these various changes in the Customs’ 
duties, as applicable to the year 1853-54, will be to 
produce a gross loss of 1,338,000^., but a loss which, we 
trust, will again be reduced by increase of consumption 
to 658,000/. 

And now. Sir, I will sum up the entire effect of these 
operations for the financial year 1853-54. The re- 
missions of taxes we propose as apj)licable to 1853-54 
will cause a gross loss in the Excise of 786,000/., and a 
net loss' of 771,000/. ; in stamps, a gross loss of 417,000/. 
and a net loss of 200,000/. ; in post-horses, 27,000/. ; in 
Customs, taken altogether, a gross amount of loss equal 
to 1,338,000/., and a net loss of 658,000/. ; thus showing- 
in the aggregate a remission of taxation for the pre- 
sent year of 2,568,000/., and a loss incurred by the 
revenue, after allovdng for the degree in which the 
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remission will be replaced by increased consumption, of 
1,656,000/. 

Therefore, Sir, the state of the acconnt. for 1853-54 
stands tlnis. "Wc have a .snr])lns of 807,000/. Wo 
invite 3*011 to grant, ns the means of raising* by new 
taxes the sinn of- 1, 34*1, 000/.; maldng together an avail- 
able fund of 2,15] ,000/. We propose to enact a remission 
of taxes, to take cficct at. once, that, will entail a joss to 
the revenne of 1,656,000/. Tlicre will remain a surplus 
of 493,000/.; of which a portion, exceeding 200,000/. 
will be, not drawn from permanent, sources, but- in the 
nature of occasional or incidental pn3*mcnt. The Com- 
mittee will, I think, he of opinion that. it. would not. be 
prudent, especinll)* at, a time when we have in contempla- 
tion a scheme alfccting the pul.dic Debt,, to proceed with a. 
surplus less than this. Indeed, it. ma}* a])pear too small : 
but the Conimitlce will presontl}’ see that the following 
3mar, 1854-55, ma}* make some addition to it. 

I have still the important dut3* to discharge of re- 
deeming the pledge which a short time ago I gave to 
the Committee, to the etfect that the Government were 
not paltering with the Parliament or with the j^eoplc of 
England about the income-tax, but that when we say 
we propose to place yon in a condition to remove it at 
a futm’e da3^, which da}'- we arc of course prepared to 
name, we make that proposal on the basis of calcula- 
tions which, though the}’' are of necessit}^ less definite, 
and less suscej)tible of accurate verification than if they 
referred to the. present moment only, yet, I tliink, are 
founded on a safe and j’easonable basis. 

Fh’st, let me present to 3’^ou the probable balance- 
sheet for 1854-5. We left the year 1853-54 with a 
surplus of about half a million, a considerable portion of 
which does not consist of permanent income. In 
1854-55, you are likely to have additional sources 
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taxation, whicli are analogous _to tlie remissions that 
have been made heretofore, will, as those former remis- 
sions have done, replace themselves in about the same 
*time ; and I therefore assume that, so far as these re- 
missions are concerned, you will, when the time arrives 
for the expiration of the income-tax, find these taxes 
very nearly in amount what they now are. I will not 
enter into the question of what taxes you may think 
proper to repeal or reduce in the interval. It is suffi- 
cient for me to provide for the remissions which I now 
propose ; and in the proposal of which I do not invite 
you to undermine, but on the contrary, I ask you to 
increase and confirm, the stability of the financial system 
of the country. 

But the question remains ; how are we to attain a 
rational prospect of being able to part with the income- 
tax in 1860 ? The country, after so many announce- 
ments that have been made to it from time to time that 
the income-tax was to be parted with, has become, 
doubtless, incredulous on the subject ; and may, j)erhaps, 
conceive that we are aiming at a fictitious and un- 
deserved popularity, when we seek to show that, toge- 
ther with our remissions of indirect taxation, we can 
enable the House to surrender the income-tax ; but at 
any rate our computations shall be put plainly before 
the Committee : the Committee and the country can form 
their own judgment on them. 

The amount of the income-tax, as we have it now, is 
5,550,000^. ; this amount will be increased, as I have 
proposed, by the addition of 590,000Z. The gross 
amount, therefore, of this duly, so increased, will he 
6,140,000Z. I will not enter into a detail of its com- 
position, and of the descending rates, but, taking the 
tax at 6,140,000Z., let us inqiiii’e in what condition 
Parliament will stand with reference to the parting 
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so large a sum of money. It will stand thus : — 
In the first place there will be available, as additions 
to the permanent, sources of iucomc — legacy duty 
2,000,000/.; spirits, ^1 3 0,000/. ; licences, 11.3,000/.; 
making a total of 2,549,000/. towards the fund winch 
we must prowdc in order to put rarliament. in a posi- 
tion, if it should so think fit, to part, with the income- 
tax. 

Then we come to the anticipated reductions of fixed 
charge, which of course will be as cllcct.ual for the pur- 
pose in view as positive additions to t.lm i-evenue. 
The first of these reductions of charge is that on the 
Thi*ee-and-a-Quartcr per Cents., whicli we owe to t-he 
wise measure of my right bon. friend the member for 
Cambridge in 1844; that measure will bring to credit 
of the account a smn of 624,000/. Then, bad as is our 
case with regard to the National Debt, and loth as I 
am to encourage extravagant expectations in that 
quarter, yet it must be recollected that by the regular 
application of surpluses, and by the machinery of 
annuities, we in a small way operate from year to 
year, both on the capital of the Debt and on the annual 
charge. Look back for the last eleven years and you 
will find, that since 1842 we have reduced the charge 
of the National Debt, by surpluses and other measures, 
irrespective of any greater operation, at the rate of 
80,000/. per annum. I vull assume that this is to con- 
tinue. I trust it is a safe assumption ; for I venture to 
hope that whatever may be the pressure iqoon our 
finances, and whoever may hold the reins of govern- 
ment, we shall always think it one of our main j)ublic 
duties, nay, perhaps, the very first of our duties, to 
make ample 2 )rovision for maintaining the efiiciency of 
the public service and the credit and honour of the 
country. I will assume, I say, that we shall continue 
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to have the same -amount apiilicahle to the yearly 
reduction of the charge which we have had heretofore ; 
and, taking that amount accordingly at 80,000Z. per 
annum for the eight- years up to 1861, this will give 
you a sum of 640,000^. 

Adding this reduction of fixed charge, which may he 
not unreasonably expected, to the sums to be created 
by the new means of taxation — wliich latter I have 
stated to be 2,549,000/. — we shall have an aggregate 
total of 3,813,000/. Then, in 1859-60, there will fall 
in the heavy burden of the Long Annuities and of 
another large portion of our terminable Annuities. The 
first of -these is 1,292,000/., the second 854,000/., to- 
gether they will afford a relief of 2,146,000/. Adding 
this amount to the sum of 3,813,000/., which I have 
already stated, you will find that, between the addi- 
tional resources from taxation, and the reduction of 
charge which will accrue in the interval, and the 
falling in of the Long and other Annuities, at the 
expiration of the period I have named, there will 
probably be an available increase of means at the 
disposal of Parliament, should the present plan of the 
Grovernment he adopted, in the year 1860, to no less an 
amount than 5,959,000/., against the 6,140,000/. of 
income-tax, which will be the total amount of that tax 
at that period. In the year 1860-1, half of the income- 
tax at 5c/. will be available. , The balance I have stated 
^vill be applicable as respects the following’ year. The 
Committee may now judge whether I have been justi- 
fied in the language I have used with respect to the 
surrender of the income-tax. I have only to add that 
its surrender, added to the other changes we have now 
proposed, would make up in all a remission of taxes to 
the extent of eleven millions and a half. 

Thus, then, Sir, if the Committee has followed me, 
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they will iindersleiid that we found onrselves on the 
]n’inciple that the income-tax ought to be marked as a. 
temporary measure ; that the public feeling that relief 
should be given to intelligence and slcill as compared 
with property, ought to be met, and may be met with 
justice and with safety, in the manner we have pointed 
out ; that the income-tax ought in its operation to be 
mitigated by every rational means, compatible with its 
integrity; and, above all, that it should be associated 
in the last term of its existence, as it w’^as in its first, 
vnth those remissions of indirect taxation which have so 
greatly redounded to the profit of this country, and 
have set so admirable an examjDle — an example that 
has aheady in some quarters proved contagious — to the 
other nations of the earth. 

These are the principles on which wc stand, and 
these the figures. I have shown you that if you grant 
us the taxes which we ask, to the moderate amount of 
2,500,000^. in the whole, much less than that sum for 
the present year, you, or the Parliament which may be 
in existence in 1860, will be in the condition, if it shall 
so think fit, to part with the income-tax. 

Sir, I scarcely dare to look at the clock, reminding 
me, as it must, how long, how shamelessly I have tres- 
passed on the time of the Committee. All I can say in 
apology is, that I have endeavoured to keep closety to 
the topics which I had before me : 

“ immensum spatiis confcciraiis requor ; 

Et jam tempus eqiium fumantia solvevo colla.” 

These are the proposals of the Grovernment. They 
may be approved, or they may be condemned ; but I 
have at least this full and uudoubting confidence, that 
it will on all hands be admitted, that we have not 
sought to evade the difSculties of our position — that we 
have not concealed those difficulties either from om’- 

H 2 
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selves or from others; that we have not attempted to’ 
counteract them by narrow or flimsy expedients ; that 
we have proposed plans which, if you will adopt them, 
will go some way towards closing up many vexed finan- 
cial questions — questions such as, if not now settled, may 
he attended with public inconvenience, and even with 
public danger, in future years and under less favourable 
circumstances ; that we have endeavoured, in the plans 
we have now submitted to you, to make the path of our 
successors in future years not more arduous, but more 
easy ; and I may be permitted to add, that while we 
have sought to do justice, by the changes we f)ropose in 
taxation, to intelligence and skill, as compared with 
property — while we have sought to do justice to the 
great labouring community of England by further 
extending their relief from indirect taxation, we have 
not been guided by any desire to set one class against 
another ; we have felt we should best maintain our own 
honour, that we should best meet the views of Parlia- 
ment, and best promote the interests of the country, by 
declining to draw any invidious distinction between 
class and class ; by adopting it to ourselves as a sacred 
aim, to diffuse and distribute, burden if we must, 
benefit if we may, with equal and impartial hand ; and 
we have the consolation of believing that by proposals 
such as these we contribute, as far as in us hes, not 
only to develope the material resources of the country, 
but to knit the hearts of the various classes of this great 
nation yet more closely than heretofore to that Throne, 
and to those institutions, under which it is their happi- 
ness to live. 
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TREATY OF COMMERCE WITH FRANCE. 

DELIVEEED OK FEIDAY, FEB. 10, ISCO. 


The Home havhui resolved if self into a Committee of Ways 

and. Means, 

The CnANCELLOR of ihe Exciikih'kh I'osc and said, — 

Sir, — Public cxpcctniion lias long- marked onf the 
year 18G0 as an imporiant epoch in British finance. It 
has long been vrell knoira that in this year, for the first 
time, Yve were to receive from a process, not of oiir own 
creation, a very great relief in respect of onr annual 
payment of interest upon the National Debt; a relief 
amounting to no less a sum than 2,14.6,000^. ; a relief 
•such as we never have known in time past, and such 
as I am afraid we never shall know in time to come. 
Besides that relief, other and more recent arrangements 
have added to the importance of this juncture. A 
revenue of nearly 12,000,000^. a-year, levied by duties 
on tea and sugar, which still retain a portion of the addi- 
tions made- to them on account of the Russian war, is 
about to lapse absolutely on the 31st of March, unless 
it shall be renewed by Parliament. The Income-tax 
Act, from which during the financial year we shall have 
derived a sum of between 9,000,000/. and 10,000,000/., 
is likewise to lapse at the very same time, although 
an amount not inconsiderable will still remain to be 
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TEBATY OP COMMEECE WITH PEAHCE. [Feb. 10, 

collected in virtue of the law about to expire. And 
lastly, an event of not less interest than any of these, 
which has caused pubhc feeling to thrill from one end 
• of the country to the other — I mean the Treaty of Com- 
merce with France, which my noble friend the Foreign 
Minister has just laid on the table — ^has rendered it a 
matter of propriety, nay, almost of absolute necessity, 
for the Grovernment to request the House to deviate, 
under the pecuhar circumstances of the case, firom its 
usual, its salutary, its constitutional j^ractice of voting 
the principal charges of the year before they i^roceed to 
consider the means of defr'aying them ; and has induced 
the Government to think they would best fulfil their 
duty by inviting attention on the earliest possible day 
to those financial -arrangements for the coming year 
which are materially affected by the treaty with France, 
and which, though they reach considerably beyond the 
limits of that treaty, yet, notwithstanding, can only be 
examined by the House in a satisfactory manner when 
examined as a whole. This must be our apology, if 
any apology be needed, for asking Parliament at this 
unusually early period to take into its earnest considera- 
tion the matters which I am about to submit to it. And, 
Sir, every consideration, both of gratitude for the kind- 
ness of the House to myself, and likewise of pubhc duty, 
will ensure that, if I have an extensive field to traverse, 
and many subjects to open and discuss, I shall not, at 
least, make any wanton trespass on the time and atten- 
tion of my hearers. 

The results of the finance of the last year, inasmuch 
as it has not positively reached its close, can only he 
presented in a foim founded partly on account and partly 
on estimate. At the same tune they will he given in 
figures, on whicl] the Committee may place reliance ns 
being .for every practical purpose perfectly safe. Jt is 
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nccc.8Sory, however, for me here ioreiniiid the Coinmiilee 
that, as is ]io1, usually or frequently ihe case, circnni- 
stanccs have occurred during the la tier ]')orl.ion of the 
present financial year, winch lend inaierially 1o inflncnce 
ils results. The expedition to China has made it neces- 
sary to enlarge the proposed military and naval cx])cndi- 
tiirc of the year, even beyond the liberal scale of ]n'o- 
vision supplied l\y rarliainent in the last, session ; and 
likewise the arrangements coming into force under the 
commercial treaty with France, in case the provisions of 
the treatv shall receive the sanction of the House — will 
act materially npon the amonnt of onr revenue from 
Customs for the residue of the year. I. will, therefore. 
Sir, with your permission, first present, to the Committee 
the slate of the account as it stood, entirely apart from 
these disturbing causes, and I vill then in a few words 
show the Committee how, since these causes have come 
into action or into view, it, is at present likely to stand. 

The results of the year from a financial point of view 
— at least, so far as receipts are concerned — have been 
eminently satisfactory. The Customs revenue, which 
was estimated at 23,850, 000^., and which was moreover 
estimated at that amount so lately as in t,hc mouth of 
July last, will probably produce — apart ii’om the causes 
to which I have referred, and I beg the House all along 
to bear this parenthesis in mind — 24,750,000^. The 
Excise I estimated at 19,310,000/. ; it will produce 
19,724,000/. The Stamps, however, show a small deficit, 
having been estimated at 8,100,000/., while they will 
produce only 8,000,000/. The Land and Assessed Taxes 
were estimated at 3,200,000/. ; they will produce about 
the same sum. The Income-tax was estimated at 
9,940,000/.; it mil produce 9,894,000/. The Post-office 
revenue was estimated at 3,250,000/. ; it is likely to 
produce that sum. The Crown Lands were estimated 
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at 280,000?. ; they mil about fulfil that estimate. The 
Miscellaneous Revenue was estimated at 1,530,000?.; it 
will produce 1,480,000?. The general result will, as 1 
calculate, he this : — The revenue was estimated to pro- 
duce 69,460,000?., and it will he found to have produced 
not less than 70,578,000?. On the other hand, looking 
at the side of expenditure, we were to have stood as 
follows ; — The interest of the funded and unfunded Debt, 
estimated at 28,600,000?., will amount to 28,638,000?. ; 
the Miscellaneous and Consolidated Fund charges will, 

I think, amount to 1,960,000?., the sum at which the 
estimate was taken ; the Army was estimated at 
13,300,000?., and it may now, independently of the 
recent measures, he taken at 13,550,000?., in conse- 
quence of an excess of expenditure handed over from 
the preceding year. The Na^^ was estimated at 
12,782,000?.; it will probably cost 12,630,000?. The . 
expenses of the Civil Service — called klisceUaneous — 
were estimated at 7,825,000?. ; they are likely to reach 
7,700,000?. The Revenue Departments were estimated 
at 4,740,000?. ; they are now estimated at 4,447,000?. 
The general result is that, whereas the estimated charges 
of the year were 69,270,000?., the total expenditiue will 
in all likelihood, apart from the disturbing cause to 
which I shall presently refer, be somewhat less, or 
68,953,000?. Comparing this expenditure of 68,953,000?. 
with the receipts of 70,578,000?., the Committee will 
perceive that- we might have had a surplus of income 
over expenditure of not less than 1,625,000?. Thai 
surplus would have been the result of the liberal and 
wise provision made by Parliament, during the past 
session, to meet the expenses of tbc year. As matfei’S 
now stand, indeed,' it vdll not be available for tlie redac- 
tion of the Rational Debt; for it has almost eniirely been 
absorbed ; yet, nevertheless, it may serve for a good 
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example of llic prudence of that general rule wliicli 
induces this HousCj ^^']len a]:)pcalcd to for the purpose, 
to provide ample means to meet the public expenditure, 
inasmuch as Parliament will always in consequence ])e 
enabled, if it shall think lit, to confront new and unex- 
pected emergencies without any new financial jnovision. 

But, Sir, after Parliament had been jirorogued, we 
were obliged, as 1 have staled, to encounter additional 
chara'es; and I come now’ to what 1 have called the dis- 
turhina causes which have acted on the revenue. The 

O 

necessity of making provision for (he expedition to 
China — an expedition dispatched to he 'the hearer, ai 
least in the first instance, of peaceful remonstrance — cast 
an additional burden on the votes for Armv and Nav\\ 
which (apart from the excess in army exiienditure- lor 
the year 1858-9) stands as follows ; — Army, 900,000/. ; 
Navj’-, 270,000/. Since that demand arose, there has 
arrived the treaty with France. It is very difficult 
indeed to estimate, for so short a time as that which has 
to- pass before March 31, what the results and effects of 
that treaty will he upon the Customs revenue ; more 
especially as a question may perhaps he raised with 
respect to certain payments that it may he requisite to 
make to a limited class of persons who are affected by 
some of the particular arrangements of that treaty. 
However, we have allowed for the operation of the ti-eaty 
what we think an ample amount ; and I have to deduct, 
on this score, from the estimate which I have given to 
the Committee for the Customs revenue ' of the curreni, 
year, a sum of 640,000/. We, therefore, now stand 
worse than we were to have stood by 1,170,000/. for 
additional charges on our military and naval expenditure, 
and also by 640,000/. likely to he lost on our receipt from 
Customs in consequence of the treaty with France. The 
joint amount of these t^vo items is 1,810,000/., which,' 
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being deducted from tbe surplus we should have bad, 
would appear to place us- on tbe wi’ong side of the 
account. But deliverance bas come in from a quarter 
from wbicb, perhaps, it would not have been expected. 

Via j)rima salutis, 

Quod minimb reris, Graia pandetur at turte.” 


A friendly kingdom, bas undertaken to pay us a debt, 
and this at tbe very moment when she herself is engaged 
in war. Spain, not under any peculiar pressure from 
us, but with a high sense of honour and duty, not seeking 
to avail herself of tbe plea wbicb, I do not hesitate to 
say, she might under tbe circumstances have advanced 
for further time, bas remitted to us a sum in bills winch 
will shortly come due, of nearly 500,000Z. ; of these 
250,000Z. will come to the credit of the revenue before 
the 31st of March. -And now. Sir, if the Committee 
will take the trouble to compare the figures, it will be 
seen that w^e set out with a probable surplus of 
1,625,000^. ; adding to that surplus the 250,000/. of 
which I have spoken, it becomes 1,8.75,000/., against 
wdiich we have a charge of 1,810,000/. ; a state of the 
account w^hich will leave the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with a surplus— undoubtedly, so far as now aiDpears, one 
of the narrowest on record, but stiU a surplus, not a 
deficit. 

This, then. Sir, is the probable state of the account 
for the present year, ending wdth the 31st of March. I 
now proceed to approach the more extensive and more 
difficult part of tbe subject before me — that wliicli 
relates to the charge and expenditure of the coming 
^mar 1860-Gl. 

First, Sir, the estimated charge for the lunded and 
unfunded Debt in the coming year is only 20,200,000/,, 
which shows a decrease of 2,438,000/. — a sum consider- 
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ably larger tlian Ibo amoimi of the annuities wbicb are 
about to fill in. But ibo reason of that grealcr decrease 
is that, as Ibc Conunittcc may probably recollect, we 
were called on last year to make a special provision for 
one quarterly payment that lias fallen exceplionally into 
tlie current iinancial year, in consequence of tlie dcler- 
niination of the aimuilies in January; whereas, if they 
bad continued to run their full ierm of half a year, the 
charge would have gone into the year 18G0-GL Tliat 
arrangement swelled the charge for the Debt in iSGO-GO, 
and proportionate!}’ augments the relief from that 
charge in the year 18G0-G1. Therefore, dhc charge for 
the Debt in 18G0-G1 stands only at 2G, 200, 000/. The 
Consolidated Fund charges, commonly so called, stand 
at 2,000,000/., exhibiting an increase of d 0,000/. The 
Army and ^Militia, including a Vote of credit to the 
amount of 500,000/., which it will be our duty to pro- 
pose on account of the Chinese expedition, will amount 
to 15,800,000/. The Navy and Paclvct Services — which 
I mention together for the ])urpose of easier comparison 
with former years, though the Packet Service is likely 
to be separated from the Admiralty — will stand in the 
Estimates at 13,900,000/. These two sums, which 
together include the whole military expenditure of the 
country by land and sea, along with the cost of the 
packet service, amomit to 29,700,000/., showing an 
increase of 3,G18,000/. on the Military Estimates (in the 
same sense of the term as heretofore), which were voted 
in the last Session, and an increase of 2,44.8,000/. on the 
Mihtary Estimates for the current year, as they now 
stand, augmented by the additional charge that will be 
brought upon them if the House should grant the sum 
for which the Grovernment will think it their duty 
to ask. 

The Miscellaneous Civil Estimates for 18G0-G1 are 
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taken at 7,500,000/. That amount exliibits a decrease 
as compared witli the Estimates of last year of 325,000/. ; 
and if tlie .Committee, wMcli the House kas in some 
manner declared its intention of appointing, sliould be 
enabled to enter on its labours at an early period, and 
should prosecute them witli such vigour and success as 
to enable us to carry further the process of retrench- 
ment, I assure the hon. gentleman who moved, the hon. 
member for Birmingham who supported, and the other 
members of the majority who carried the motion for its 
appointment against us,"that it will be a result highly 
acceptable to Her Majesty’s Grovernment. 

The estimate for the Revenue Departments, stand- 
ing at 4,700,000/., presents an apparent increase of 
225,000/. ; but let it not be suj)posed that this is a real 
increase of the charge of collection ; it is due, to speak 
in general terms, to an increase of accommodation in 
the Post Office Department, which I have no doubt will 
continue to be fully balanced by the increase of revenue 
in that branch of the public service. The total amount 
of the six sums, which I have stated to the Committee, 
is 70,100,000/. 

With respect to one great and conspicuous head of 
increase — that on the Military and Naval Estimates — 
it is not my intention at the present to enter into any 
discussion ; but it will be the duty of my right bon. 
friend and of my noble friend who re23resent those 
departments respectively, to explain that subject to tbc 
Committee at the earliest date, and to lay before them 
the nature of the special, and, we may hope, in a great 
degree temporary, causes, which have rendered it neces- 
sary to make so considerable a demand on the resonrees 
of the country. 

Now, Sir, when we look at the estimated income for 
the coming yeai’, it is a matter of whicli the iirsi Hew 
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nil liardl}’- be found satisfactory. And I confess I am 
Lot Sony tliat tlie figures slionld be sncli as will at least 
raw serious attention to tlie whole subject. For it is 
rell that, in addition to yonr animal review of tbe 
ncome and exiienditiire, when sjiecial junctures arrive, 
ntb circumstances of a marked cbaracter, Parliament 
liould be, so to speak, obliged to institute a deeper 
md more comprcliensivc examination, and to consider 
nore at large wbat is tbe proper scale both of taxation 
md bkewise of expenditure for tbis great couniiy. 

Tbe estimated income for 1861 will bo taken by me 
n tbe first instance vutb reference simply to tbe law as 
t stands ; except that I shall assume that tbe Committee 
vould, almost as a matter of necessity, tbink it right to 
renew tbe taxes on tea and sugar at rates not less than 
those which they deliberately adopted in 1853, Pray 
let it be clearly understood that I am assuming tbe 
renewal of these particular duties at wbat would be 
called the rates. But I shall assume nothing 

else beyond wbat is absolutely given us by tbe existing 
law ; in order that I may exhibit to the Committee as 
fully and as clearty as I can tbe nature and tbe whole 
extent of tbe deficit which they will have to supply, in 
order that they, on their part, may exercise the largest 
and tbe freest choice with respect to the means which 
they may tbink proper to adopt for that purpose. 

Approaching the subject from that point of view, we 
estimate that tbe Customs will yield 22,700,000^. ; tbe 
Excise, 19,170,000/.; the Stamps, 8,000,000/.; and the 
Taxes, 3,250,000/. Tbe Income-tax, that is one half- 
year’s receipt still outstanding at the rate of fivepence 
in tbe pound, would yield 2,400,000/. ; tbe Post-ofSce, 
3,400,000/. ; tbe Crown Lands, 280,000/. ; and the Mis- 
cellaneous Eevenue, 1,500,000/. Tbe total of these 
receipts would be 60,700,000/. The total charge which 
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wliat lias become of the calculations of 1853 ? It is a 
perfectly legitimate question ; and I think I can render 
to my bonom^able and learned friend who cheers it an 
answer so simple that the wayfarer ‘who runs may 
read.’ Our financial calculations, dated in the year 
1853, are to be found in ‘Hansard’s Debates ; ’ and from 
that indubitable som’ce I have within the last two or 
thi’ee days refreshed my own recollections. Those com- 
putations, 1 find, are caioable of being jiresented in a 
very simple, form. We reckoned that we should gain 
upon revenue in the interval between 1853 and 1861 in 
the following proportion : — from new taxes then pro- 
posed, including the Succession-tax, 2,549,000^. ; from 
lessened charge on accormt of the National Debt, 
1,264,000Z. ; and at the same time we knew that ter- 
minable annuities would fall in in 1860 to the amount of 
2,146,000Z. Adding together these three chief soui'ces 
of relief, they make a sum of 5,959,000^. ; and this very 
nearly corresj)onded with the sum at which the Income- 
tax, at the rate of 'Id. in the j)ound, was estimated for 
the year 1861. The actual estimate was 6,140,000/., 
which, with this sum of 5,959,000/. to set against it, we 
should probably, according to the figui’es shown, have 
been able to surrender. With regard to these calcula- 
tions, they have suffered some damage; they have 
suffered considerable damage from what has since 
occm'red. But that damage is not the cause of our not 
being able to dispense with the Income-tax. It can he 
sliown demonstrably that this is not the case. The 
Succession duty failed to produce what we expected of it, 
partly, or rather mainly, because it was found that by 
the usual course of succession real property goes in the 
dfrect line in a much greater number of cases than 
personal pro23eiiy ; so that if 100,000,000/. a year in 
real and settled projjerty came rmder the Succession 
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dut}’, tliat amount would not yield tlie same average of 
duty- as if it liad been personal property. I do not ]iow 
speak of a. fact known to tlic Committee, that with 
respect to real property only life interest is valued for 
the tax ; hut, over and above ihat, real property de- 
scendino' in the direct line from lather to son and 

O ^ 

grandson x^ays only 1 x>er cent. duty. That course ol 
direct descent x>i’evails in a much greater number of 
instances m real, than in X'>Grsonal x>i’opcrty, and con- 
sequently, while it has been found that the revenue 
from this tax attains its maximum much more slowly , 
than we anticix)ated, that maximum itself will also be 
lower. At tlie present moment, for the year 1860-1, 
we stand worse than we reckoned in 1853 by 1,00 0,000 Z. 
on account of the short coming in the receix)t from the 
succession duty. Besides this, instead of being able to 
ap]Dly an annual surplus of revenue towards the extinc- 
tion of debt, that surplus has been required by the 
necessities of war, and its axqdicatio]i 1o the di munition 
of debt has been entirely sto^q^ed for three or four 
years. That hkewise tended to disturb the calculations 
of 1853. The amount of rehef which might have been 
obtained by using smqolus for the extinction of debt may 
be taken at 3 20,00 OZ. But the most serious item of all 
was the additional debt contracted on account of the 
Russian war. It created an additional charge upioii us 
of 1,400,000^. per annum. Under these three heads, 
therefore — the deficienc}^ in the amount of the succession 
duty, the sto^ixiage of suiqolus in the revenue ax)x>licable 
to the extinction of debt, and the additional charge 
created by the Russian war — ^we stand worse than in 
1853 by the sum of 2,720,000Z. a-year. But, Sir, that 
sum has been fuUy conijoensated from other sources. 
The experunent I connnenced w^ith a timid hand in 
1853, of raising the spirit duties, was again followed uj) 

■ c 
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by myself in 1854, and by my successors down to 1858. 
That increase bas added a pennanent revenue to the 
country of probably not less, perhaps even more, than 
2,000,000^. a year ; and if, along with the general pro- 
ductiveness of the revenue, yom’ exiienditure had con- 
tinued to be anything like what it was, you might at 
this day have done what you pleased with the Income- 
tax. In 1853 the annual expenditure had for a long 
series of -years undergone no very great increase; and 
it stood at 52,183,000^. To that sum I add on account 
V of the additional debt, 1,400,000^. and for the collection 
of the revenue 4, 700,0 00 ; this would make the actual 
charge for 1860-61 58,283,0001 But the estimate of 
the revenue for the year 1860-61, with the tea duty 
and the sugar duty each reduced to the minimum as 
fixed for a time of j)eace, and without any renewal of 
the Income-tax, is not only 58,283,000/. ; it is 60,600,000/. 
It is therefore plain beyond all dispute,' that if only om’ 
exjDenditure had continued to be stationary, or to rise 
only at the gentle and hardly perceptible rate of its 
growth during a quarter of a century before 1853, 
should at this moment have been able to dispense with 
the Income-tax. The figures I have stated show a 
surplus for the year of 2,317,000/. ; and tlie sum for 
which the outstanding Income-tax enters into the 
estimate of revenue, is no more than 2,400,000/. 

And now I need do no more than glance at the true 
explanation of your altered power. It is to be found 
simply and entirely in the comparison of the public 
charge at the respective j)eriods. In 1853 the whole 
amount voted for Supply Services of every descripiioii, 
and for the Miscellaneous charges on the Consolidated 
Fund, was 24,279,000/. : this sum represented tlic pro- 
portion of the whole public charge or expenditure tlial 
was under the general control of Parliaineut. But in 
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1860-61, instead of 24,279,000Z., tliese cliargcs amount 
to 39,000,000/., showing an increase in oiir exjDenditure 
of 14,721,000/. This increase is, as nearly as may be, 
the exact representative of wliat would he in i tself an 
Income-tax of 134c/. in the pound. I ask now. Sir, from 
my learned friend, whether I have not redeemed my 
pledge, and fully explained what has become of the 
calculations of 1853 ? 

Sir, the period at which I address you is a period of 
so much interest and so much importance that, even at 
the risk of occupying a few minutes of your time, I 
wish to dwell a little longer on the subject of public 
expenditm'e, because I admit that my statement thus 
far, though true, and I hope clear, is nevertheless an 
imperfect statement. It would not be fair to speak of 
the great increase in the expenditure of the country, 
without considering the great extension of the means 
by which that increase is .supj^orted. The country is 
richer than it was in 1853, and that in a degree some- 
what astonishing. Permit me to lay before the Com- 
mittee, as well as I can, a criterion, by which we may 
arrive at some idea of the truth, with respect to the 
increase in the wealth, of the country ; and then, we can 
institute a just comparison between the rate of increase 
in this wealth, and the rate of increase in the public 
expenditure. The best mode of making an- estimate of 
the rate of increase in the wealth of the country is to 
resort to the Income-tax. No other criterion is com- 
parable to it ; for, though it may not be an exact index 
of the truth in this matter, in any one year, yet, as 
between any one period and another, I believe it is an 
index on which we may safely rely. 

But, in taking the Income-tax as a measure of the 
income of the country, I exclude from the computation 
two out of the five Schedules of the tax. Schedule 0 

c 2 
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does not, I think, represent any portion of the wealth 
of the country in the sense of its productive power. It 
represents income from the Funds, that is to say, a 
charge imposed upon the property of the countiy at 
large, just as a mortgage is imposed upon a particular 
estate, and absorbs a portion of its proceeds. Agaiu, 
Schedule E represents the iucome of the fraternity to 
which I myself have the honour at present to belong ; it 
consists in a great degree of the salaries of official per- 
sons, that is to say, of Ministers, and others wlio are 
receivers of public allowances. This Schedule has 
undergone a great augmentation; partly I heheve by 
a more correct arrangement, under which a number of 
salaried persons not in the public service have been 
transferred to it from Schedule D, and partly from tbe 
growth of the incomes derived from the coffers of tbe 
State. This growth may, or may not, have been justified 
by the real demands of the public service ; but it cannot 
in either case be properly viewed as constituting a real 
augmentation of the wealth of the countiy. As, how- 
ever, Schedule E now contains many incomes wdiicli 
were formerly in Schedule D, it is plain that, by ex- 
cluding it altogether, I am taking a special security for 
moderation in the figmes I am about to present. 

But the test of the wealth of the country by com- 
parison must in any case he taken principally from 
Schedules A, B, and D. The jirofits derived from lands 
and tenements, from all real and immoveable property, 
are included in Schedule A. Schedule B represents tbe 
tax leffied U23on the occujiiers of land, and it vanes 
mainly with the amount of rent paid. Schedule B 
includes the profits derived from trades and jirofcssious. 

I will take two 2)eriods ; the 2)eriod from 1812 , when wc 
coimnenced our decisive career of commercial Icgi^la" 
tion, to the year 1853 , when -wc closed it, — I hope nov 
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to be ^eue^Yecl, — under the pressure of war. I will 
berewitli take tlie period from 1853-54 down to 1857-58, 
because tins is the last ^Tar for wliicb tbe returns are 
made up ^ and I will carry on tlie computation for two 
years b^’’ estimate, assuming tbe same rate of increase to 
baye continued for 1858-59 and for 1859-60. Now, the 
net amount of taxable income shown, on the basis thus 
described, by these three Schedules of the Income-tax 
conjointly, is as follows : — In 1842-43, 154,000,000^. ; 
in 1853-54, 172,000,000/. in 1857-58, 191,000,000/.; 
and in 1859-60, 200,000,000/. The increase in the 
wealth of the comitry between the first period and the 
second was 12 per cent, in eleven years; the increase 
between 1853 and 1860, as thus estimated, was lO'i per 
cent, in six ^^ears. This calculation undoubtedly shows 
a very large increase in the wealth of the country. I 
think it will also be interesting to the Committee to 
know in what proportions that increase has been dis- 
tributed between the classes represented by three of the 
Schedules to which I have referred ; for I must say that 
the statement of particulars is one which throws a very 
satisfactory light upon the condition of the landed in- 
terests, and more especially upon that of our old friend, 
the farmer. I now take the period from 1853-54 to 
1857-58 — a period of four years, and these the latest for 
which we have full returns. I find that during these 
four years the income under the head of Schedule D, 
which embraces the profits on trades and professions, 
grew from 64,974,000/. to 70,703,000/., or at the rate 
of 9 per cent. ; wliile that under the head of Schedule A, 
which represents real and immovable property, grew 
from 96,129,000/. to 106,972,000/., or at the rate of 111 . 
per cent. At the same time . Schedule B — which is 
• presumed to represent the profits of the farmer, but 
which also has no small degree of reference to the rent 
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of the landlord— grew no less than from 11,123,0001. to 
13,43 6, 000^., or at the rate of 19 per cent.^ That being 
the case, I rejoice to think that we now live in times 
when any hon. gentleman may, if he thinks fit, attend 
an agricultnral dinner and congratulate his hearers 
upon the prosperity of their condition without being 
considered to offer them an insult. I must at the same 
time observe, lest I should appear to be representing 
the condition of this particular class in colours too san- 
guine, that during the period which elapsed between 
1842 and 1853 the case was far different with it, inas- 
much as Schedule B exhibited during that time, unfor- 
tunately, no increase whatever. A change has since 
taken place, and I am happy to say it is a change wliich 
must be satisfactory in the highest degree to the com- 
munity at large. 

Having thus spoken of the increase of wealth in the 
coimtry, the Committee will, perhaps, permit me very 
briefly to compare it with the rate of increase in our 
ex]oenditure. I shall in the first instance compare the 
growth of wealth with the total expenditm’e—that is to 
say, with the whole State as well as the whole local 
expenditure, as far as the latter can be ascertained. For 
the local expendituin of the coimtry is likewise beginning 
to form a very considerable item in our financial calcu- 
lations, and it shows a disposition to grow to an extent 
which makes it well worthy of the serious attention of 
the Committee. I may, in the first place, state that, my 
right hon. friend the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment has been good enough to obtain for mo certain 
returns in connexion with this local expenditure, wliicli 
are tTustworthy as far as they go ; although I do not 

* It w.'xs justly observed in debate at the lime, that tbc union of Muall farms 
into largo ones had increased the propirtion of land brought into charge in 
Schedule B, and that this should have been nr)tice<l. Indeed this coinpariso.'i 
of the Schedules is no more than approximate. — A'ofc in iSoM, 
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mean tliat my statements ^\nll be literally accurate, as 
they must in part be founded upon estimate. Well, then, 
to proceed : tlic gross expenditure of the State was, in 
1842-3, 55,223,000/. •, and tlic local expenditure in the 
tlnee king'doms was in the same year 13,224,000/. ; 
making a total, in round numbers, of 68,500,000/. In 
1853-4 the total State expenditure was 55,769,000/., or 
very nearly the .same amount as in 1812-3, and the local 
expenditure 15,819,000/. ; making together, in round 
numbers, seventy-one millions and a half, instead of the 
sixty-eight milhons and a half, which was the amount 
in 1842-3. In the year 1859-60 the gross State ex- 
penditure had grown from 55,769,000/., which it was in 
1853, to 70,123,000/. The local expenditui’e, no doubt 
actuated by a spirit of honourable rivalry, had increased 
in the same period from 15,819,000/., which it was in 
1853, to at least 17,458,000/., and imobably’’ something 
more. 'The total expenditmn for the year 1859-60 thus 
reached 87,697,000/. Accordingly, it appears that in 
the eleven years from 1842-3 to 1853-4 the expenditure 
of the country under the two comprehensive heads which 
I have mentioned, increased at the rate of 4^ per cent., 
nearly the whole of the increase being local, while in 
the six years which have elapsed between 1853 and 1859 
it became much more mercurial, and increased at the 
rate of 22| per cent,, by far the larger part, and quicker 
rate, of increase now being imj)erial. 

But in order to bring home to the Committee the real 
importance of the question which is raised, not so much 
by the gross amount of the Imperial expenditure, as by 
that portion of it which is under the control of Parlia- 
ment, and for which Parliament is responsible, let me 
take the increase which has occurred during the same 
period in the expenditure, which has been voted by this 
House, or which is, for certain miscellaneous purposes. 
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charged on the Consolidated Fund. Tlie two items 
which come under this head I shall call optional expendi- 
ture, and I may briefly state that they amounted in 
1842-3 to 21,487,000^., in 1853-4 to 23,361,0007 Thus 
the increase .in this expenditure, which, as I before said, 
is under the control of Parliament, and whose amount 
is in the main determined by public opinion, in eleven 
years amounted to no more than a sum of 1,874,0007, 
or at the rate of 8| per cent. ; but during the period 
from 1853 to 1859, a period of six years, it. increased 
from 23,361,0007, at which it had stood in 1853-4, to 
36,898,000/., or at the rate of 58 per cent. 

iSTow, therefore, we have at oin command a tolerably 
accurate and tolerably comjilete comparison, between the 
rate of growth in the wealth of the country and the 
increase in its expenditure. Between the years 1842 
and 1853 the increase in her wealth was apparently at • 
the rate of 12 per cent., and the grovdh of her expendi- 
ture at the rate of 8f per cent; ; while between 1853 
and 1859- the national wealth grew at the rate of 104; 
but the pubhc expenditure, so far as it was optional and 
subject to the action of public oiDinion, rose U23wards at 
the.rate of 58 j^er cent. 

I have troubled the Committee with these jDarticulars, 
because I deemed it right to invite their attention to 
what is a subject of vital imj)ortance. Without stoi^ping 
to inquire into the distinction between certain objects to 
he attained, and carelessness of cost in the methods of 
attaining them, 1 will only say the country may he right 
in the course which she is now talflug ; but, at all events, 
that com'se ought not to be taken blindfold. We ought, 
on the coiitraiy, to carry along with us a clear loiowlcdgc 
of the proportion which our wealth bears to our expcndi- 
laire, in order that we may be able to take from time to 
time a com^mehensive rtewof our financial jjosition, and 
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liave Ml means of measuring tlie policy wliicli we onglit 
to adopt. Let me now recall to tlic recollection of tlic 
Committee tlie fact iLat onr fiscal situation — to borrow 
a plmase from our neiglibours on tlie otlicr side of tlve 
Cbannel — as it stands is tliis : 

There is what I have described as a deficit of 9,400,000^., 
the best means of providing for which it becomes our 
duty to consider ; and we ought not, in my opinion, to 
face a question of such magnitude as is now before us, 
without having duly weighed the principles upon which 
we are to proceed, and the policy on wliich we mean to 
act. ISiow I have already indicated to ^mu a siunmary 
Budget which might have ihc effect of filling u]3 the 
hiatus which I have mentioned. I have also shadowed 
out to you another and a more generous Budget, which, 
providing you with an Income-hix of 1.?. m tlie pound, 
would achieve the same object, and would at the same 
time enable you to relieve the consumers of tea and 
sugar to the extent of the remaining portions of the war- 
duty ; while that more niggardly Budget, winch would 
keep up the duties on tea and sugar, would moreover still 
leave the country liable to an Income-tax of no less than 
9cZ. in the pound. 

With what views, then, and upon what principles, are 
we to face this state of circmnstauces ? I may at once 
venture to state frankly that I am not satisfied with the 
state of the public expenditure, and the too rapid rate of 
its grovTh, I trust, therefore, that we mean in a great 
degree to retrace our steps by watching for, and by 
turning to account, every opportunity of reti’enchment. 
The process of retracing our steps in such a matter, how- 
ever, even were it resolved upon and begun, is one which 
must necessarily be gradual ; for, if it be not joursued 
with circumspection and with caution, it will serve but 
to aggravate the very evils which it may be intended to 
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present circumstances be a salutary measure ; but if we 
are emplo^ung in aid of tbe 'year extraordinary re- 
sources, wbicb form no part of its public burdens, tliat 
is a reason wby we should not confine our views to tbe 
twelvemonth immediately before us, but should also 
include in its arrangements special benefits, and make 
use of tbe means thus supphed to us for carrying 
forward the great work of public improvement in tbe 
condition and in the j)ermanent resources and revenue 
of the country. 

But, Sir, I am not satisfied to place this duty on 
narrow grounds of whatever kind. It is not simply - 
because annuities are falling in, — it is not simply 
because we have at the moment considerable funds to 
be drawn from this source or that. * We must look at 
the question from another point of view. We must 
take it for granted that for the present we have attained 
to what may be called a high level of pubhc expendi- 
ture, and that we are likely to remain on that lugli 
level for some time at least. Is that a reason, or is it 
not, why we should arrest the process of reforming tlie 
commercial legislation of the comitiy ? I say that is no 
reason for stopping — I say more, it is a distinct reason 
for persevering in that process, and for carrying ]!• 
boldly and steadily to its completion. Let us, however, 
glance for a moment at our position. If we were, m 
the year 1860, to hold our hands, let us consider wbat 
aspect our ju’ocedure would bear. For seven years, 
under the pressure of war and of demands for increased 
expenditure, we have intermitted the course of com- 
mercial improvement on which we had entered wiili 
such advantage. We have now arrived at a year of 
imexampled financial relief as regards the charge ol Ibe 
public Debt, a year of which tbe ways and means will 
be enlarged by special rcsoiuvcs, and a year wbiob 
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obliges iis to reconsider tbe existing dnties on tea and 
sngar. If, after snob a period of years, on a review of 
a juncture like the present, we stop in 1860 , will it not 
be supposed that our work is in our view at an end, and 
that we stop for ever ? In truth, if this bo not a fitting 
opportunity for endeavouring to give increased effect to 
tbe beneficial principles of j’-our legislation, I, for one, 
must fi’ankly own I know not when sucb an opportunity 
wib arise. But, Sir, I come now to tbe broader view of 
tbe truth of tbe case. Our high taxation is not a reason 
for stopping short in oiu' coimnercial reforms; it is, 
when largely viewed, rather a reason why we should 
persevere in them. For it is by means of these very 
reforms that we are enabled to bear high taxation. 
What, I ask, has the country done during the last six 
months ? It has paid an Income-tax, which during the 
half-year was at the rate of Is. Id. in the pound. Would 
that tax, so suddenly imposed, have been /borne as it has 
been borne without discontent, but for the strength 
which the country has derived from the recent com- 
mercial legislation, and the confidence of the nation in 
the integrity and wisdom of Parliament? In stating 
that this great and sudden augmentation of the Income- 
tax has been borne without discontent [an hon. member, 
hear, hear !] I speak in general terms. Indeed, I now 
remember that I myself had about a fortnight ago a 
letter addressed to me, complaining of the monsti'ous 
injustice and iniquity of the Income-tax, and proposing 
that, in consideration thereof, the Chaxcellor of the 
Exchequer should be pubHcly hanged. Of course I 
do not mean to say there has in no individual case been 
a murmur; but upon the whole, speaking with the 
necessary latitude that must attach to general expres- 
sions, I am justified in saying that this high rate of 
taxation has been borne tlnunghout the couTitTv with s 
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in regard to tliese taxes. But, on tlie otlier hand, there 
never was a time when the people were so well able 
to pay these taxes* as now. The increase in the con- 
sumption of these articles is regular, and the revenue 
is a growing revenue. If we are to have a very large 
scale of expenditure and a very high income-tax, I 
cannot think that, while the hulk of the burden should 
unquestionably fall on The shoulders of those possessed 
of property, it is otherwise than desirable that the 
labouring classes should also bear then share of the 
burden in a form in which it will be palpable and intel- 
ligible to them, rather than in forms in which it will 
be veiled from their eyes. But, Sir, I take my stand 
more especially on this consideration ; the duties on tea 
and sugar, whatever else they may be, are simply 
revenue duties. They entail no complexity in the 
system of Customs law ; above all, they entail none of 
the e^nls that belong to differential duties ; and I will 
by and by invite you to join the Grovernment in adopt- 
ing measures whereby you wiU. be able to counteract 
and root out mischiefs of that peculiar and aggravated 
kind, as well as to give relief in the price of commo- 
dities. But I do not hesitate to say that it is a mistake 
to suppose that the best mode of ghnng benefit to the 
labouring classes is simply to operate on the articles 
consumed by them. If you want to do them the vum- 
mum of good, you should rather operate on the articles 
which give them the maximum of employment. B' hfit 
is it that has brought about the great change in their 
position of late years? iSTot the mere fiict lliat you 
have legislated here and there for the purpose of talcing 
off Id. or 2d. in the pound from some article consumed 
by the labouring classes. This is good as far ns it 
goes ; but it is not this which has been mainly o])crativc 
in bettering their condition as it has been bettered 
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during tlie last 10 or 15 years. It is that 3=^011 have 
set more free the general course of trade; it is that 
yon have pnt in action the emancipating process, that 
gives them the "widest field and the highest rate of 
remuneration for their lahour. Take the great change 
in the corn laws; it maj’" even possibly he doubted 
whether, np to this time, jmn have given them cheaper 
bread ; at best it has been but a trifle cheaper than before ; 
that change, however, is one material indeed, yet, it 
ma}’" almost he said, comparative^ immaterial ; but yon 
have created a regular .and steady trade in corn, wliich 
may he stated at 15,000,000/. a j^ear ; h}’- that trade yon 
have created a corresponding demand for the commo- 
dities of which they are the producers, their labour 
being an essential and principal element in their produc- 
tion, and it is the enhanced price their lahour thus 
brings, even more than the cheapened price of commo- 
dities, that forms the main benefit they receive. That 
is the principle of a sound political economy applicable 
to commercial legislation ; and that is the principle, on 
which we "will to-night invite the Committee to proceed. 

I may simply state, therefore, in passing, in regard 
to the tea and sugar duties, that we shall aslc Parlia- 
ment to renew them; not to renew them for any 
lengthened period, hut only for one year, with the 
further addition of three months till July, 1861 ; an 
addition, for which we shall ask on the simple ground 
that the 1 st of April is an inconvenient j)eriod, as it 
restricts too much the period of the session, within 
which Parliament has to consider the question. 

Sir J. Pakington. — You propose to leave the duties 
as they are ? 

The Ohaucellor of the Exchequer. — I mean to 
ask for the duties precisely as they now stand ; that is, 
the present duty of 1 s. 5d, per lb. on tea ; and the pre- 

D 
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sent duties on sugar, wMcIi are classified at Yarious 
rates on tlie various descriptions, but wbicb may be 
reioresented on tbe whole as being about 3 s. per cwt. 
above the minimum point at which they stood by law 
in 1853-4. 

Having thus far stated to the Committee the con- 
viction of the Government that we ought to have remis- 
sions, and large remissions of duty — and further that 
we ought to have those particular remissions, in pre- 
ference to all others, by which we may most effectually 
act upon the trade and commerce of the country, ancl 
upon the demand for the labour of the j)eople — I come 
now to the question of the Commercial Treaty with 
France. And, Sir, I will at once confidently recom- 
mend the adoption of the Treaty to the Committee, as 
fulfilling and satisfying all the conditions of the most 
beneficial kind of change in our commercial legislation. 

But, perhaps, Sir, as the Committee has not yet had 
an opportunity of reading the instrument itself, it may 
be convenient that I should in the first place state to 
them very briefly its principal covenants. First, I will 
take the engagements of France. France engages to 
reduce the duty on English coal and coke fi’om the 
1st of July, 1860 ; on bar and pig-iron and steel from 
the 1st of October, 1860 ; on tools and machinery from 
the 1st of Decemher, 1860 ; and on yarns and goods in 
flax and hemp, including I believe jute, — this last au 
article comparatively new in commerce, but one in 
which a great and very just interest is felt in some 
great tra^g distilcts, — from the 1st of June, 18GL 
That is the fii’st important engagement iiilo which 
France enters. Her second and greater engagement is 
postponed to the 1st of October, 1861. I thinlc it is 
probably in the Imowledge of the Committee that tins 
postponement is stipulated under a .pledge given iiy 
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tlie GoYernment of France to tlie classes Y^ho, there as 
here, have supposed themselves to he .ini crested in the 
maintenance of prohibition. On the 1st of October, 
then, in the year 1861, France engages to reduce the 
duties, and to take avdiy the proliibitions, on all the 
articles of British production mentioned in a certain 
list, in such a. manner that no dut}’^ upon any one of 
those articles shall thereafter exceed 30 per cent, ad 
valorem. I do not speak of articles of food, vdiicli do not 
materially enter into ihe Treaty ; but the list to vdiich I 
refer, Sir, includes all the staples of British manufacture, 
whether of 3 mrns, flax, hemjD, hair, nmol, silk,* or cotoi 
— all manufactiu-es of skins, leather, bark, Ymod ; iron 
and all other metals ; glass, stoneware, eartheiiYmre, and 
porcelain. I w^ill not go through the whole hst ; it is 
indeed needless, for I am not av’^are of any great or 
material article that is omitted. France also engages 
to commute these ad valorem duties into rated duties 
by a separate Convention, to be framed for the purpose 
of ghdng eflect to the terms I have described. But if 
there should be a disagreement as to the terms on 
which they shall be rated under the Convention, then 
the maximum, chargeable on every class at 30 per cent. 
ad valorem, will be levied at the proper period, not in 
the form of rated duty, but upon the value ; and the 
value will be determined by the process now in use in 
the Enghsh Customs. That is to say, the importer vdll 
declare the value, and it will be in the option of the 
Custom-house authorities in France to appropriate the 
article upon paying the price which' he has so declared, 
only with a percentage added, for the fair protection 
of the Government. And I must say that I hold it to 
be a signal proof of earnestness and liberality on the 
part of that Government that it has introduced this 
administrative regulation into its code, borrowed, as I 
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believe, from our own, for tbe joui’pose of disarming 
suspicion, and insuring and guaranteeing tbe efSca cions 
■ execution of tbe Treaty. There is a further provision. 
Sir, that tbe maximum of 30 per cent, shall, after a 
period not exceeding three years, he reduced to a 
maximum of 25 per cent. 

And I may be permitted to remind the Committee 
that tliis rule of 30 per cent,, to which France is nomi- 
nally about to pass over feom a system of prohibition, is 
the very rule which was adopted, nominally adopted, by 
the British Parliament when iVfr. Husldsson was our 
Minister for Trade, and when we first set about making 
important commercial relaxations. But there is, I am 
bound to say, this difference between the two cases. 
When the rule was adopted in England, it was accom- 
panied with such modes of application, that duties far 
exceeding 30 per cent, were in a multitude of instances, 
nay, are, perhaps, in some instances even to this day, 
kept alive ; whereas, if the terms of this instrument can, 
as I am confident they may, be relied on, France has, I 
think, given us an effective security that 30 per cent, 
will really be the maximum. And I need hardly observe 
that if this be the maximum, then, with a system of 
rated duties, it must hajipen that, in a great multitndc 
of instances, the duties will be much below that rate on 
the various classes of om* manufactured goods. 

I come next. Sir, to the English covenants. England 
engages, with a limited power of exception, which wc 
propose to exercise mth respect only to two or three 
articles, to abolish 'immediately and totally all diiiies 
upon all manufactured goods. There vdll be a swccj), 
summary, cntii’e, and absolute, of what arc Icnown as 
manufactured goods from the face of the British ^I’ariit. 
Further,' England engages to reduce the duty on brandy 
from 15s. jDer gallon to the level of the colonial duty, 
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viz., 8s. 2d. per gallon. She engages to reduce imme- 
diately the duty on foreign wine. In the Treaty it is, 
of course, French wine which is specified; but it is 
perfectly understood between France and ourselves that, 
we proceed with regard to the commodities of all 
countries alike. England engages, then, to reduce the 
duty on wine, from a rate nearly reaching 5s. 10c?. per ’ 
gallon, to 3s. per gallon. She engages, besides a present 
reduction, further to reduce that duty from the 1st of 
April, 1861, to a scale which has reference to the 
strength of the wine, as measured by the quantity of 
spirit it contains. That scale will be as follows : — On 
ah. wines in bottle, whatever the sti*ength, and on all 
wines ha\fing 26 degi'ees and upwards of proof spirit, 
2s. per gallon ; on wine having 15 and under 26 degrees 
of proof. Is. 6c?. per gallon ; and on wine with less than 
15 degrees, Is. per gallon. The maxnnmn of forty 
degrees proof, beyond which no hqiud is admissible as 
wine, will remain without change. A power is also 
reserved to us of increasing our duty on wine, in case 
we should increase our duty of Excise chargeable on 
British spu’its. We have also reserved a general 
power of augmenting or imposing any duties upon 
purely fiscal considerations. The exercise of this power 
is subject to the condition, that we shall not charge 
upon any article of French production a greater sum 
than may he equal to the corresponding duty on the 
same article of domestic production, together with an 
allowance for any extra and further charges to which 
the Enghsh producer may he put in consequence of 
the necessary regulations of our Inland Revenue De- 
partment. 

These, Sir, are the chief covenants on the part of 
England. There are also provisions by which hotli 
parties reserve to themselves power to place Customs 
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duties anew on any foreign articles whatsoever, pro- 
vided they place the same duties on the like articles of 
domestic production. They likewise agree to treat 
each other on the same terms as the most favoured 
nations, with respect to all the matters comprised in the 
Treaty, and with respect to all prohihitions. Lastly, all 
the articles of the Treaty are to continue in operation 
for a period of ten years, with a provision requiring 
that notice he given in the event of any desne for their 
revision at the close of the period. 

These, then, are the principal stipulations of the 
Treaty with France, which may have been seen hy 
honourable members in one form or another, hut wluch 
have not collectively, or upon authoriiy, as yet met the 
public eye. I will not affect to he unaware, that many 
objections have been stated to this Treaty. It has even 
been said that its terms indicate a subserviency to 
France, and involve a sacrifice of British interests to 
those of foreign nations, or of a foreign Government. 
Sir, I am thankful to think that no Ministry, he its own 
merits or he the distinction of its chief what they may, 
can in this country hold office for a single session upon 
terms involving subserviency to any foreign Power 
whatever. There is with us a perfect secmity for tlio 
honour of the country (to omit all mention of any otlicr 
guarantees), in the nature and in the traditions of tlic 
two Houses of Parliament. But, Sir, I know* not wliai 
is meant hy subserviency to France, as regards ilie 
articles of a Treaty hke this. We have given io France 
in the proper sense of the term, nothing hy this Treaty, 
if I except some apparent, but very trifling, fiscal sacri- 
fice which w^e are to make wdth respect to tlie single 
article of brandy. I mean that it might perhaps nof he 
necessary for our owm jDiirposcs to reduce the duty 
quite so low a point as is fixed by the Treaty, and 
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therefore there might he a question -whether in that 
form there may he a concession of some infinitesimal 
advantage. But, with that small and I believe solitary 
exception, we have given nothing to Franco hy this 
Treaty, which we have not given wilF as liberal a 
hand to ourselves. And the changes here proposed are 
changes, every one of which deserves the acceptance of 
this House on its ovm merits, in conformity with all 
the principles that have been recognised and acted upon, 
for manj^ years past, hj’' the legislatiu’e. 

• But further, Sir, as respects the charge of subserviency 
to France, I know that this Treaty may he said to hear 
a political character. The commercial relations of 
England with France have always borne a political 
character. What is the history of the system of pro- 
hibitions, on the one side and on the other, wliich grew 
up between this country and France ? It was simply 
this : — That finding yourselves in political estrangement 
from her at the time of the Revolution, you followed up 
and confirmed that estrangement, both on the one side 
and the other, hy a system of prohibitory duties. And 
I do not deny that it was effectual for its end. I do 
not mean for its economical end. Economically it ma}’’, 
I admit, have been detrimental enough to both countries ; 
hut for its political end it was effectual. It is because it 
was effectual, that I call uf)on you to legislate now for 
an opposite aim hy the exact reverse of that process. 
And if you desire to knit together in amity those two 
great nations, whose conflicts have so often shaken the 
world, undo for your purpose that which your fathers 
did for their purpose, and pursue with equal iutelli- 
gence and consistency an .end that is more beneficial. 

I do not forget, Sir, that there was once a time, when 
close relations of amity were established between the 
(Governments of England and France. It was in the 
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reign of the later Stuarts ; it marks a dark spot in our 
annals ; but the spot is dark, because the union was an 
union formed in a spirit of domineering ambition on 
the one side, and t)f base and most corrupt servility 
on the other. But that, Sir, was not an union of tlio 
nations ; it was an union of the Grovernments. This is 
not to he an union of the Governments apart from tlie 
countries; it is, as we hope, to he an rmion of the 
nations themselves ; and I confidently say again, as I 
have already ventured to say in this House, that tliere 
never can he any union between the nations of England 
and France except an union beneficial to the world, 
because directly that either the one or the other of tlie 
two begins to harbour schemes of selfish aggrandize- 
ment, that moment the jealousy of its neighbour will be 
aroused, and wdll beget a powerful reaction ; and the 
very fact of their being in harmony will of itself be at 
all times the most conclusive proof that neither of them 
can he engaged in meditating anything which is 
dangerous to Europe. 

There is another class of objections of which I do not 
complain, hut which, nevertheless, I hope to remove. 
There are those who say, that a commercial treaty is an 
abandonment of the principles of Free Trade. Well, 
certainly a commercial treaty would he an abandonment 
of the principles of Free Trade, in the latitude in which 
we now employ that plnase, if it involved the recogni- 
tion of exclusive^ jDrivileges, or if it were founded on 
what I may call haggfing exchanges. In this sense I 
admit that Mr. Pitt’s commercial treaty would, if v'C 
had now adopted it in the precise terms in which it was 
expressed, have been on our part, if not an abandon- 
ment of Free Trade, yet a retrogression rather than an 
advance ; hut, at the same time, I cannot mention ihai 
treaty without saying that I tlu’nk it was, for ibe lime 
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at it was made, one of ilic very host and one of 

tlie very Avisest measures ever adopted by Parliament, 
and that it lias contributed at least as much as any oilier 
passage of his brilliant career to the fame of the great 
statesman who introduced it. We, however, have no 
exclusive engagements ; we have not. the pretence oi’ 
an exclusive engagement. Prance is .perfectly aware, 
that our Icirislation makes no distinction between one 
nation and another, and that, what we enact, for her we 
shall at the same time enact for all the world. Nor 
haA'e we atlccted to be undertaking burdens in exchange 
for benefits ; we have dealt Avit.h the sti])idations of the 
Treaty, subject to the slight exception that I named, as 
•being on both sides only benefit tliroughout. 

I am, however, a little surprised at the number and 
variety of these objections, which come rushing from 
all quarters. It is like the ancient, cxplanai.ion of the 
physical cause of a storm; which tauglil, by the poet’s 
mouth, that all the winds, north, east, west, and south, 
came rushing together upon a single point, ; — 

‘ Uiia Enrusqiic Nolusqnc rminl, crebcrqiic procollis 
Africus.’ 

Sometimes we are told that a treaty is an obsolete and 
antiquated idea ; sometimes, that it is a dangerous inno- 
vation. In the Anew of one class, it is an abandonment 
of Free Trade. There are also men of another class, 
holding opinions diametrically at Amriance Avith these ; 
and they are gentlemen, with whom we shall have much 
difficulty in dealing. These are they who find fault 
•with it — and that I must say is by far the soundest 
objection, inasmuch as it is unquestionably founded on 
the facts — because it is an abandonment of the principle 
of Protection. This Treaty is an abandonment of the prin- 
ciple of Protection. I am not aAvarc of any entangling 
engagement which it contains ; it certainly contains no 
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exclusive privilege ; but it is an abandonment of tbe 
principle of Protection, and a means, I hope tolerably 
complete and efficacious, of sweeping from tbe Statute- 
book tbe chief among sucb rebcs of that miscalled 
system, as still remain upon it. Tbe fact is, and you 
will presently see bow truly it is so, that our old friend 
•Protection, wbo.used formerly to dwell in tbe palaces 
and tbe bigb places of tbe land, and wbo was dislodged 
from them some ten or fifteen years ago, bas, since 
that period, still found pretty comfortable shelter and 
good bving in boles and corners ; and you are now 
invited, if you wdll have tbe goodness to concm* in the 
operation, to see whether you cannot likewise eject Imn 
from those boles and corners. I have stated, that we 
propose to remove tbe duty from all manufactured 
goods. Now, Sir, there is hardly one of that class of 
rates set out in our Tariff which is not, in point of fact, 
tbe representative of a strictly protective duty; nay 
more — and mark my words, — in many cases they repre- 
sent a duty, which is practically prohibitory. 

Perhaps tbe best method of giving a summary view 
of tbe case will be, that 1 should at once state to the 
Committee what will be the financial results of the 
Treaty as it stands. I will not, however, enter into any 
of the smaller details, but will take three branches of 
reduction only ; the reduction of the duty upon wine, 
the reduction of the duty upon brandy, and the aboli- 
tion of the duties upon manufactured goods. TJie 
reduction of the duty upon wine from 5s. lOd. to 3^?. 
per gallon will afford to the consumer a relief amounf- 
ing to 830,000Z., and will entail upon the revenue, after- 
allowing for an increase of consumption to the extent of 
35 per cent., a loss of 515,000/. The reduction of tlic 
duty upon brandy from 155. to 8.v. 2d. a g'allon will 
give to the consiuncr a relief of 440,000/., and, if we 
may assume that the consumption will be r.aised to tlje 
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point at wliicli it stood in 1850, just before tlie disease 
of the vine commenced, it vdll cause a loss of 225,000Z. 
to the revenne. Before I givcihe cliicf items of mann- 
factnred goods, I will mention some minor cases, with 
which we propose to deal, for the time, way of 
exception. There are three small art, ides, the abolition 
of the duties on which we propose to postpoiic for a 
short period, in the meantime reducing it, by one-half. 
One of them is the article of cork, which has been the 
subject of a great deal of debate in this House. I must 
say that although there never was a stronger aj)parent 
case made out for protection, and although, in conse- 
quence of the measures which wore adopted, there lias 
been a considerable shock to the trade, and a consider- 
able change in its nature and in the course which it 
takes, the House has nothing to roiDcnt in tliis instance. 
On the contrary, the total consumption of cork wood in 
the domestic manufacture is much larger now, than it 
was before the duty was reduced. On account, how- 
ever, of the importance of the present transition to a 
s^^stem of entire freedom, we propose to allow time until 
the 1st of April, 1861, for the remission of the duty on 
cork ; and we also propose a delay of the final changes 
affecting two other trades, upon the simple ground that 
they are trades carried on ahnost entirely by widely- 
diffused rural labour, to which it may not be thouglit 
desirable to give a sudden shock. These are first the 
glove trade, and secondly the trade in sti’aw plaiting. 
In the meantime the duties will be reduced. Next year 
they mil be entirely taken off. 

I pass now to state the mode, in which the Treaty 
deals with manufactured goods in general. The amount 
of duty now levied on these articles, which will be 
abohshed, is no less than 432,000Z. The principal 
articles are these : silk manufactures, which yield 
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270,000^.; gloves, subject to a short delay, 48,000/.; 
artificial flowers, 20,000/.; watches, 15,000^; certain 
oils, 10,000/. ; musical instruments, 9000/. ; leather, 
9000/.; china, 8000/.; glass, 7000/.; and many others 
yielding snialler amounts. There are a great number 
of minor articles of industry produced largely in France, 
especially in Paris. On all of these, along with other 
articles, we propose to abolish the duties that now 
exist. The total relief to the consumer — that is the 
gross amount of duty remitted under the French Treaty 
— will be 1,737,000/.; the loss to the revenue for the 
first year, will probably be 1,190,000/. Now, Sir, the 
objections which are taken to this Treafy in the interests 
of free trade will, I am quite sure, not be very long-lived ; 
but there is one objection which turns ujDon another 
point, and vfith which I must endeavour to deal. It 
is that which tells us that the duties we are about to 
repeal are, forsooth, revenue duties, and duties which 
are levied upon luxuries, but duties which do not affect 
the poor man. Compassion for the poor man is a very 
fine feeling'; and I should be very sorry to say anything 
that appeared to depreciate or undervalue so sacred a 
sentiment ; but I must say that it is entirely out of place 
in the present instance. There is not one of these duties, 
that is a duty imjoosed for revenue ; no, not one, of them. 
How they work with respect to poor men, how they 
w’^ork mth respect to those who are not rich men, wc 
wll presently inquire. But if these are revenue duiies, 
it is very curious to notice which are the classes that arc 
alarmed at the Treaty. Are the manufacturers oi 
British brandy the guardians of the British revenue? 
Are the importers of Caj^e vfines the giiardiairs of the 
British revenue? Have the manufacturers of Briti.di 
wines a peculiar intere.st in the well-being of the 
Exchequer? The manufacturers of Si^italfields, and 
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tliose of Covenlry, wlio liovc nii incomparable organ in 
my right lion, friend (!Mr. Ellice), are most excellent 
citizens, and no doubt coniribule faithfully their share io 
the revenue ; but my right hon. friend vdll not lell me 
that their great activity, and the speed vrherevdth the}’’ 
have rushed to London, and urged iheir reprcsenlations 
upon this subject, has arisen from their interest in the 
British revenue. It has arisen fr*om somelhing very dif- 
ferent, and much more their own concern. These gentle- 
men do not enter my room 1o loll me, that i.liey come 
there as the guardians of the British revenue ; they tell 
a much more simple, and a much more intelligible tale. 
They say this — that the duties which now stand ujTon 
your Tariff are, and it is perfectly tTue, levied ujion 
articles consumed by the rich. But why are they not 
levied upon articles consumed by the middle, the lower 
middle class, and the poor ? Because they vdll not let 
in such commodities; bccaTisc they arc prohibitory as 
against those articles. That is the simple explanation 
of the whole case. Our manufactmers give over to the 
producers of France, speaking generally, the supply of 
goods of the highest qualities; and imder cover of 
duties, which are as good for their purpose as prohibi- 
tions, they reserve for themselves the supply of the 
lower qualities, and the power of exacting from the 
British consumer, in numerous instances, a higher price, 
than they will he able to obtain if this Treaty is con- 
firmed by Parliament. I took the liberty of saying to 
one of the deputations, ‘ It seems to me this is much the 
case of the corn law over again.’ Now do not let there 
be any mistake. What is wanted is, a higher price for 
certain goods, than that at which the pubhc can get 
the same goods from France. That is the Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end of the whole affair. ' 
I asked then, ‘ Is not this the case of the corn law ?’ The 
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answer was, ‘ Oli. dear no ; not the least like the corn 
law/ In fact, there is generally, on the jiart of tlie 
most respectable classes, a very natural desire, wliich we 
can neither wonder at nor blame, for the special protec- 
tion of their own business. They show that though 
they are without exception adherents of free trade, they 
are not adherents of free trade without exception. They 
make no secret of it, nor should there he any secret 
made of it here, that the duties in which they talfe an 
interest are not revenue duties hut are protective duties, 
and for that .very reason duties ill adajited for the pur- 
poses of revenue. 

Jjet us now. Sir, proceed to consider some of tlie cir- 
cumstances which have rendered it allowable and desir- 
able, in the view of Her Majesty’s advisers, to make a 
special arrangement between two great countiies in 
this case. I entreat the Committee to look at tlie pre- 
sent state of the trade between England and France ; it 
is not a Httle instimctive. Consider, in the first place, 
the relative positions of England and France. It is 
perfectly true, that France is a foreign coimtry, but slie 
is a foreign country separated from you absolutely by 
a narrower channel than that which divides ^mu from 
Ireland; and while nature, or Providence rather, lias 
placed you in the closest proximity, the same vise 
agency has also given to these two great countries sucli 
diversities of soil, chmate, products, and character, tiint 
I do not believe you can find, on tlie lace of tlie workl, 
two other countries, which are so admirably constituted 
for carrying on a beneficial and extended commerce 
■with one another. I believe, indeed, that the prohi- 
bitory system subsisting between England and France 
is but little less unnatural, as to every commercial I 
think I may add as to every moral and political result, 
than if you were to revive those prohibitoiy systems 
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wliicli formerly separated England from Scotland, and 
G-reat Britain from Ireland. 

But I sliall be told, perhaps, that our system is not 
prohibitory. And certainly in respect of many articles 
the statement is a true one, for we have considerable 
importations from France ; but when I remember how 
much we still practically prohibit, I have no hesitation 
in saying that, although om' system is far better than 
that of France, yet, on the other hand, it is far indeed 
from being what it ought to be. And now let us look 
for a moment at the question on the French side. The , 
doctrine is that we should attend to our own interests, 
and leave France to manage hers. What, then, is the 
state of the trade as regards France ? In 1858 the total 
value of exports from England to France — not of British 
exports only, but exports of whatever origin — was 
14,821,000/. Of that amount, the home consumj)tion in 
France took 10,465,000/. A portion of the articles 
are unenumerated, and I cannot get at the details ; but 
I have obtained the particulars of the articles sent, up 
to the value of 9,819,000/., about nineteen-twentieths of 
the whole. Now let us observe how they are distributed. 
Of this large proportion of the goods sent to France in 
1858, amounting to 9,819,000/., more than four-fifths, or 
8, 010,000/., were raw materials, upon which none of bur 
manufacturing labour had been directly employed, and the 
great bulk of which were not of British origin, but had 
simply passed through our warehouses •, of the remainder, 
1,060,000/. were half-manufactured articles. The total 
amount of British manufactures, which we send abroad 
every year, is about 130,000,000/. ; but in 1858 our 
exports of manufactured goods to France were only 
688,000/. These figures are, I think, sufficiently remark- 
.able ; but it is worth while to go yet one step further in 
the analysis. ' Of that small sum of 688,000/., 208,000/. 
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were for Oaslunere sliawls, wliicli merely came liere in 
transit, and 21 7,00 OZ. more were for macliineiy, wliicli 
om' friends over tlie water faTe long been pleased to 
admit nnder some notion of special advantage. Tlie 
entire valne of all other mannfactin’ed articles sent from 
the United Kingdom to France was 263,000/., or about 
one five-hundredth part of onr total exports. Kow, Sir, 
I want to know whether that is a state of thino-s so 

O 

satisfactory, that when we have an opportunity^ of amend- 
ing it we should refuse to do so ? I understand the 
statement of the moderate free-trader, who says that 
half a loaf is better than no bread, that all breaking 
down of restrictions is good, and that it is wiser to break 
down our own resti'ictions and leave those of our neigh- 
bour standing if we cannot touch the latter, than to 
peiyetuate both. That is true and reasonable ; but I can- 
not understand those immoderate and unmanageable free- 
traders who come from other quarters, many of whom 
have not long been thus fastidious and jealous on behalf 
of free trade in its most rigid purity, and who seem to 
think it is a positive evil that we should offer any in- 
ducement to our neighbours to break do'vvn their re- 
strictions. They do not see that what they condemn is 
a clear doubhng of the benefit. They seem to think 
there is a chivalry in free trade, and that its escutcheon 
will be tarnished if it becomes a matter of bargain, 
whereas it appears to me that we need not start at the 
mere name, for bargain is after all the friie end and 
aim of the whole. The only reason why we have not 
made bargains similar to the present in former ycaiy. 
was simply because we could not make them. It vas 
not for want of trying. For four or live years this was 
almost, the chief busincs.s of one or more departments ol 
the State, and yet no progres.s could be made. by 
Because we then set out upon a false princijtle, ve 
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argued tlie matter as if tlie concessions wliicli cacli party 
made to the oilier were not a benefit, ljut. an injury to 
itself. We liave not noiv proceeded upon t.bat prin- 
ciple. We liave never pretended to France tliat we 
were going’ to inflict injury upon ouiselves. We linve 
simply offered France our best aid in breaking down 
her owm vicious probibitory system. In doing so, wc 
may liavc given a greater benefit to France tban to our- 
selves. I sliall not attempt to measure tbc comparative 
good to be reaped as between one side find the otber. 
What we have done is good — nay, doubly good ; good 
for ourselves if France bad done nolbing at all, doubly 
good because France has done a great deal. 

-And now, Sir, one word upon our exports to Fb-ance 
at a former period. About, twenty years ago there was 
a trade in English manufactured goods vutli France. It 
was in linen and linen yarns. In 1842, we greatly re- 
duced our kible of Customs duties, not by treat, y, and 
independently of France, but in such a manner as 
greatly to extend our ti’ade. How did that country 
reply to us ? France was under a very friendly Govern- 
ment at the time •, but how did she meet the extensive 
changes we had made in favour of her commerce ? She 
met it, by smiting this single branch of ti’ade in British 
manufactm’es with prohibitory duties. Sh.e raised her 
duties upon linen yarn, which before 1842 had been from 
9 to 12 per cent., to rates from 13 to 27 per cent. Her 
duties upon linen cloths, which before 1842 had been 
from 15 to 23 per cent., were increased to rates from 20 
to 36 per cent. The result may be anticijiated. In 1841 
we sent to France linen and linen yarns to the amount 
of 1,090, 127Z., whereas in 1868 we sent only 151,483L 
Such is the state of trade between England and France ; 
and I confess I am not so well satisfied with it as not to 
think that it admits of some improvement. As an 

E 
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honourable friend whom I see opposite cautiously said 
the other day with respect to our wine duties, so I say 
of our trade with France, it is not in the ‘ best possible’ 
state, but, on the contrary, it may be amended witli 
advantage ; na}’-, it cries aloud for amendment. 

. I have promised, however, to show what is the real 
meaning of the allegation urged against the Treaty, 
that we are here dealing with revenue duties. Take 
the article of brandy. I presume nobody will iiretend 
that a duty of 15s. ujion French hrandy, compared with 
a duty of Ss. on B citish spirits, is a duty imjiosed for 
revenue. There is. indeed an article manufactured iu 
this country, whic’.a some of us may have been happy 
or unhappy enough .to taste. It is called British brandy. 
In consequence of ^the immense price to which French 
hrandy is raised by o rr duty, which has the effect not 
only of raising the pribe of the best French brandies, 
but of excluding entirely everything but the superior 
French brandies, our middhng and indifferent British 
brandy comes into the place, which is kejit empty for it 
by means of the prohibitory power of our duty. As far 
as brandy is concerned, therefore, we are not dealing 
with revenue duties. Can we, \lmn, regard the duties 
upon silk and wine as revenue dirties ? The mystery of 
the wine duty is a very deep one. Here especially ve 
are met by the cry, that wine is the rich man’s luxury. 
It is the rich man’s luxury ; but I shall show presently 
that those who are not rich are making considerable 
struggles to get at it, and that, too, with some limited 
and qualified success, but under grievous discouragement 
from the present law. But wine, forsooth, is the rich 
man’s luxury. Is tea the rich man’s luxury ? Ho. It 
is the poor man's, and, above all, the poor woman s 
luxury. But I sjieak in the year ISGO. In 1760, tea, too, 
was tiie rich man's luxury. In 1760 there was no mon; 
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of tea consiimcdj per Jiead of ilic popnlaiion, i.liaii there is 
of wine now. In 1760 tliere were 4,000,000 lb. of tea 
consumed ; now the annual consumption is 76,000,000 lb. 
The price of tea, which is now sold at 35. per lb., was 
somewhere about that time advertised by the cheap 
houses at the price of IZ. per Ih. Wine is the rich man’s 
luxury; and you may make tea, or sugar, or an}” other 
article of consum]3tion, the rich man's luxury, if you 
onty put on it a sufficient weight of duty. B}’' that 
means you will not only effectually bar the access of the 
poor man to it, hut will reserve to yourselves the proud 
satisfaction of saying at least with literal truth, ‘ Our 
indirect taxes are paid by the rich ; none of tliem are 
levied upon articles consumed by the poor.’ 

Let us consider now the necessary operation, upon an 
article like wine, of an uniform rate of duty. Wine, I 
suppose, more than almost anything else that is pi’oduced 
from the earth by the labour of man, varies in quality 
and 2 U'ice. It is not too much, it is, ]5erhaps, too little, 
to say that the ^u'ice of wine runs from 1 uj) to 100. 
U]pon all qualities of wine we la}'' the same rate of duty. 
AVhat is the effect ? That we tax even the highest wines 
somewhat heavily ; the next to the highest we tax very 
heavily indeed, and all wines, exce^)! only those limited 
classes, we in effect totally and absolutely ^^rohibit. Let 
me give one illustration from a case simpler than that 
of wine, which very clearly ex 2 )lains how this matter 
stands ; and let me thus disjDOse, once for all, of the 
notion that we are dealing with revenue duties, laid 
upon the luxuries of a class, and not u^Don articles wanted 
for the consumption of the poor. It is the very simj)le 
case of gloves. It was stated to me by a most intelli- 
gent and respectable deputation, who, as became them, 
made no secret at all about the matter they had in view. 
Our im 2 )ort duty upon gloves is 35. 8d. a-dozen. We 

E 2 
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imported in 1859 about 300,000 dozen. The Yaliie of 
the gloves we import is about 24?. a-dozen wholesale ; 
the retail price of such articles probabl}’- ranges from 30,?. 
to 36s. and upwards. Our duty is something like 15 
per cent., which seems very moderate, and enables those 
who are so disposed to say, ‘ Ah ! we do not discourage 
the importation of French gloves ; we merely lay upon 
them a duty of 15 per cent. ; and this is simpty for the sake 
of revenue.’ How does this work ? It works in tin’s 


way, tliat it causes the French to furnish us with tlie 
, finer qualities of gloves, while they leave to the Britisli 
producer the supply of the poorer or cheaper qualities. 
Abolish the duty, and you will find that a quantity of 
gloves may be imported from France, Naples, Germany, 
and Belgium. They will not be gloves at 24s. a-dozen, 
but gloves at I 85 ., 155., IO 5 . ; nay, even, as I -am in-, 
formed, at 6s. a-dozen. These lesser-priced gloves can- 
not pay the duty ; for the duty, when applied to gloves 
of 10s. a-dozen, is 37 per cent., and when applied to 
gloves of 6s. per dozen is 58 per cent. ; and those gen- 
tlemen, whose words I heard with implicit behef, told 
me distinctly that, if this duty were removed, a large 
quantity of gloves would be imported here at 10s. and 


12s. the dozen. Therefore the duty is not a revenue 
duty, but it is a protective duty on the higher qualities, 
while as regards the bulk of the trade, and as regards 
the bulk of the British consumers, it is to every practical 
intent and purpose a duty not of protection, but of pro- 
hibition. And even so it is with the wine duties, h 


that doubted ? Let us, then, see how the wine duties 
operate as a system of protection. We have all heard of 
Cape wine ; and, if we visit places much frc(picntcd !>} 
what maybe teimed the lower-middle class, we see advci- 
tisements representing large tuns surrounded by jo'Ja 
topers, with the words Cape Port and j!\frican Slierr.' 
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written on them. In all prohahiliij the one is not even 
Cape port, nor the other even African sherry. Some of 
those who import what are called Cape port and African 
sherry know liow to make a better use of them. There 
is a system of promotion and preferment in wines. The 
African wines arc used for mixing with foreign Euro- 
pean wines, and, to emplo}’’ language familiar to my 
right hon. friend the Secretary for War, ^'/ccthe African 
wine promoted, some new composts arc brought forward 
and delivered to a discerning public, with what results 
it is not for me to say. The Colonial wine has a dilfcr- 
ential dut}’’ in its favour of nearly 3s. a gallon ; and, if 
there reall}^ be this great care for the revenue from 
wine, I beseech those who feel that anxiety to go along 
with us in reforming the wine duties ; for they will find 
that the decrease in the receipt of duty from year to 
year, from the operation of this differential rate, is such 
as would, apart from any treaty with France, and from 
fiscal considerations alone, probably compel them, in the 
course of a few ^'•ears, to reform the wine duties. 

To afford the proof of what I have just stated, I take, 
for each period of three years during the last nine years, 
the consumption of foreign wine and' of Cape "wine 
respectively in the United Kingdom. The average of 
foreign wine consumed in the three years, 1851-3, was 
6,225,000 gallons. During the same period the average 
consumption of colonial wine was 254,000 gallons. In 
the period of 1854-56 the average consumption of foreign 
wine was 6,393,000 gallons, being an increase of 168,000 
gallons over the previous period. It is worthy of notice 
that this increase took place when the disease of the vine 
was at its worst ; and I mention this particularly, be- 
cause, as this represents the consumption of foreign wine 
during the disease, it shows that the increase which has 
now taken place in the consumption of Cape wine cannot 
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be owing to tbe disease in tbe European grape. .When 
that disease was at its worst the consumption of foreign 
wune increased, as I hawe already stated, by 108,000 
gallons ; the average consumption of Cape wine during 
the same' .period — 1854-56 — rose from 254,000 gallons 
to 298,000 gallons. During the latest teim of years — 
1857-59 — ^the disease of the vine was very much miti- 
gated, hut the average consumption of foreign wine 
showed a decrease of no less than 500,000 gallons, as 
compared with the consumption of 1854-56. The ave- 
rage consumption of foreign wine in 1857-59 was 
5,893,000 gallons, while the consumption of the colonial 
wine had increased by no less than 357,000 gallons, the 
average consumption in this last period being 655,000 
gallons, or more than double the consumption of the 
former triennial period. The colonial wine is, in fact, 
evidently, and rather rapidly, displacing the foreign. 
The present duty is purely a protecting and differential 
duty, and is hostile to the revenue of the country. 

But, besides wine imported from a colony, there is 
another element affecting the wine revenue, and that is 
the manufactm’e of what is called British wine. Wliile 
the consumption of foreign wine has actually fallen on 
an average from 6,225,000 gallons to 5,893,000 gallons, 
there has been an increase in the manufacture of British 
wine. British wine — I mean that in the hands of highly 
respectable manufacturers, and I am not referring at all 
to what is sold for fraudulent jourposes — is made very 
much with raisins, sugar, and brandy. The duty paid 
on these materials is reckoned as amounting to l.S'. 2d. 
a gallon. Therefore you have a duty on foreign vnne 
of 5s. lOd. the gallon — on colonial wine of 26'. lid. tlie 
gallon, and on British vune of Is. 2d. the gallon. The 
result is that the consumption of foreign vane diminislios, 
the consumption of colonial wine has increased, and tlic 
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cousiimption of Britisli v’iiie lias, according to the best 
information I can obiain, doubled mtbin the last ten 
years. This case, then, has all the essential character- 
istics of a trade carried on, and of a revenue pining, 
under the influence of difierential duties. I therefore 
say that the present vine duly is a protective and dif- 
ferential duty v’itb respect to the three classes 'which 
enter into our consumption, namely, foreign, colonial, 
and British wines ; these kinds all paying diflerent rates 
of duty to the revenue. 

Out of the enonnous quantity of foreign wine manu- 
factm'ed abroad, no doubt it is true that, mider any cir- 
cumstances, no more than a small fraction would become 
available in this country. The great hulk is wine which 
an Englishman would not take in exchange for his beer ; 
hut it is also true that het^veen that common and coarse 
wine on the one hand, and the finest wines on the other, 
there are ten thousand intcimediate shades ; and there 
is in different countries an immense capacity for pro- 
ducing wines fitted for the English market, and for the 
taste of the middle and lower-middle classes in this 
country, which capacity is at present enthely stifled by 
the operation of the 'wine duty. 

' Of late years, a notion has gone abroad, that there is 
something fiLxed and unchanging . in an Englishman’s 
taste with respect to -wnie. You find a gneat number of 
people in this country who believe, almost like an article 
of Christian faith, that an Engfishman is not born to 
drink French wines. Do what you ■wiU, they say ; 
argue with him as you will ; reduce your duties as you 
■will ; endeavour even to pour the French wine down his 
throat; but stiU he will reject it. Well, these are, 
without doubt, most worthy members of the community ; 
but they form their judgment from the narrow circle of 
their own experience, and they will ngt condescend for 
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any consideration to look beyond dbat narrow cii’cle, 
Wbat they maintain is absolutely the reverse of tbe 
truth; for nothing is more certain than the tasfe of 
English people at one time, and that, too, a prolonged 
period, for French wine. In earlier periods of our history, 
French wine was the great article of consumption here. 
Taste is not an immutable, but a mutable thing. If you 
go back to what an eminent living poet has called 

‘ The spacious times of great Elizabeth,’ 

you will find that the most delicate lad}^ in the land did 
not scruple then to breakfast on beefsteaks and ale. 
Doivn to the Eevolution, French wine was very largely 
consumed here. I have seen it stated, and have no 
reason to doubt the assertion, that in 1687 there were 
imported into this country 3,800,000 gallons of French 
wine, or nearly two-thirds of the whole quantity of 
foreign wine which we now consume. How was this 
consumption subsequently checked and discouraged? 
By the influence of prohibitive duties. The prohibitive 
sj^stem grew up by degrees ; and by degrees the Englisli 
people were positively punished, fined, and starved out 
of their taste for French wine. But, for 100 years after 
the Methuen Treaty, the taste itself remained. For wlieir 
Mr. Pitt made the treaty of 1786, what was the result? 
According to the interesting paper prepared by Lord 
Chelsea, in the year imeceding 1786, the import of 
French wine into England was under 100,000 gallons. 
In the six years from 1787 to 179’2, the import grew to 
683,000 gallons. Then with the outbreak of the war, 
or not more than two or three 3'cars afterwards, a iiearl}^ 
prohibitive, at all events a high differential, duty was 
imposed, and the average import fell to 161,000 gallons. 
At that average it remained till 1824, when tbe dif- 
ferential dutv. instead of 4-?. fid. became 2.‘-\ nr/., and tlu^ 
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consumption rose to 3 7 9 ,0 0 0 gallons . I must admit, how- 
ever, that when the duties were finally equalised in 1830 
the consumption of French wine did not further increase. 
It seemed as if h}^ that time, after the pressure of heavy 
duties for a century and a half, the taste for it had at 
length nearly died away. It had become the luxury of 
a very limited class in the community, and of a class, 
too, the variations of whose testes are but little controlled 
by price. But it is remarkable that, in conjunction witli 
the very changes of taste which have been proceeding 
of late years, we may likewise perceive, even under the 
operation of the present wine duties, and without any 
fiscal change in their favour, proofs of a growing taste 
for French wine ; for whereas from 1825 to 1830 we 
onl}'’ consumed 379,000 gallons a year,, and after 1830 
that consumption was even reduced to something like 
310,000 or 315,000 gallons, on the average of the last 
ten years we have consumed 584,000 gallons ; so that 
both the importation of French wines is absolutely in- 
creasing, and the percentage of the total consumption 
is relatively increasing. Taste, I say, is mutable. It is 
idle to talk of the taste for port and sherry and the highly 
brandied wines, as a thing fixed and unchangeable. 
There is a power ’of unbounded supply of wine, if you 
will only alter your law ; and there is a power, I will 
not say of unbounded demand, but of an enormously 
increased demand, for this most useful and valuable 
commodity in all its various descriptions. 

And now. Sir, I think cause enough has been ahready 
shown for an alteration in the present system of wine 
duties. But I beseech the Committee to remember the 
immense masses of evil which are connected with that 
system. Look at the fraud and adulteration to which 
it gives rise. Many of the houses engaged in the wine 
trade bear as high a character as any in England ; but 
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tlie partners in those houses will teU yon of the difficulties 
they have to encounter, in holding their ground against 
persons of inferior character, who are brought into that 
trade. And why do persons of inferior character embark 
in it ? Because oui* law invites them to do so. Because 
the restrictive operation of your Tariff^ is so severe that 
it affords temptations, which they cannot resist, to coun- 
terfeit the article on which you have laid such heavy 
duties. That is the way in which the wine duties work. 
And now let me, in concluding my remarks on this 
subject, ask the Committee to consider yet one thing 
more. We hear of the rich man's luxuries, and of con- 
templated reductions of duty upon articles which the 
poor man does not consume. Now, I make my appeal 
to the friends of the poor man. There is a time which 
comes to all of us — the time, I mean, of sickness — when 
wine becomes a common necessary. What Idnd of wine 
is administered to the poor man in tins country ? We 
have got a law which makes it impossible for the poor 
man, when he is sick, to obtain the comfort and support 
derived from good wine, unless he is fortimate enougli 
to hve in the immediate neighbourhood of some rich 
and charitable friend. Consult the medical iirofessioii ; 
ask what soii; of wine is supphed to boards of gunrdiaus 
in this country : go on board the Queen’s ships, and see 
the wine supphed there. Some time ago I had the 
honour of being on board Her ^Majesty’s sliij) Scourge. 
at a time when an accident had happened to one of the 
sailors. I went to see the man wlien he wa.s recovering 
from the effects of an operation. “ What wine do you 
give him ? ” I asked. “ We give him the wine of our o'wn 
mess," the surgeon told me ; “ we cannot give him tbe 
wine supplied to the ship.*’ He moreover insisted on my 
drinking some of the ship's wine ; and ceiininly it was 
with great ditlicult\’ fliat 1 succeeded in accomplishing' 
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the operation. Now, this wine had without doubt been 
taken out of bond, and had paid no duly ; but our system 
of duty vitiates the entire trade, and, except with regard 
to the higher and most expensive class of wines, makes 
it almost impossible to obtain a sound and wholesome 
article. Certainly, Sir, I cannot think that, under those 
circumstances, the Grovernment can require further justi- 
fication for making proposals, which will lead to an 
effectual diminution of these duties. 

I believe I have now gone through the principal heads 
of the '’Commercial Treat}'' with France. I do not think 
that the friends of free trade, or those who are anxious 
respecting the revenue, will find fault with the pro- 
visions of that Treaty. I believe myself that you never 
were called upon to make a sacrifice — that is, an im- 
mediate sacrifice — of revenue, which promised to be 
more fruitful of good. I believe that the trade, which 

■ will be created under the Treaty, will be immense ; and 
I know very well that the expedition to be imparted to 
trade, and the economy to be brought about in the 
public establishments by abolisliing the duties on manu- 
factured goods, will form results of no common value. 
Again, everybody appreciates faciliiy of personal inter- 
course with the Continent ; and the changes we propose 
in our Tariff will greatly facilitate that intercourse, by 
enabling the Customs authorities to withdraw the greater 
part of the annoying restraints on the rapid transit of 
passengers and their baggage, which are now found 
necessary. 

Sir, I cannot pass from the subject of the French 
Treaty without paying a tribute of respect to two per- 
sons at least, who have been the main authors of it. I 
am bound to bear this witness at any rate with regard 

■ to the Emperor of the French ; that he has given the 
most unequivocal proofs of sincerity and earnestness in 
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the progress of this great work, a work which he has 
prosecuted with clear-sighted resolution, not doubtless 
for British purposes, hut in the spirit of enlightened 
patriotism, with a view to commercial reforms at home, 
and to the advantage and happiness of his own people 
by means of those reforms. With regard to ]\Ii\ Oohden, 
speaking as I do at a time when every angry passion 
has passed away, I cannot help expressing our ohhga- 
tions to him for the labour he has, at no small personal 
sacrifice, bestowed upon a measure, which he, not the 
least among the apostles of free trade, believes to be 
one of the most memorable fidumphs free trade has ever 
achieved. Rare is the privilege of any man who, having 
fourteen 3 ’'ears ago rendered to his countiy one signal 
and splendid service, now again, within the same brief 
span of life, , decorated neither by rank nor title, bearing 
no mark to distinguish him from the people whom he 
loves, has been permitted again to perform a gueat and 
•memorable service to his Sovereign and to Ins country. 

The point to which I have now brought the Com- 
mittee in this, to them, I fear, laborious and irksome 
inquuy is this. I have-asked them to sacrifice 1,1 00,000/. 
of the existing revenue in order to effect a relief to the 
consumer of, I think, 1,737,000/., by giving effect io the 
provisions of the' Treaty with Prance. That Treaty 
Avould bring about a sensible reform in the Cuslorns 
establisluneuts of the country. At the same time, it 
would not effect a reform which would, of itself, have 
any pretensions to the character of completeness, aTid 
there are many other duties still remaining on the Tariff 
of a description which we think calls for the attention 
of Parliament, and by the reduction or removal ol 
Avhich immense advantage might be conferred upon tlie 
nation. I have thought it best to separate them 
entirely from those articles, which we deal with by the 
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Treaty, in order to tlie greater convenience of the Com- 
mittee, and to their clearer nnderstanding of tlie whole 
subject. But this being the state of the case, and the 
Government wishing to give, as far as may be, the 
character of completeness to their , reform of the Customs 
— ^which, indeed, is essential to the attainment of some 
of the objects we have in view — I now come to what 
I may term our supplemental measure of Customs 
reform. 

It is our intention. Sir, to propose to the Committee 
a further change in the Customs laws, which will entail 
at first a loss of 910,000Z., and will give, at the same 
time, a relief to the consumer of about 1,040,000^. ; but 
we propose, also, in a manner which I will explain 
to the Committee, to meet the charge of that loss by 
certain impositions, falling chiefly upon trade, of a cha- 
racter wliich, I hope, will not be deemed exceptionable. 
I will take these two subjects next. They together form 
the supplemental part of the Customs reform proposed 
by the Government. 

This second portion of the Customs reform contains 
many abolitions, and some reductions, of duty. I ^11 
read the hst of the principal cases, in which abolition 
is contemplated. But, Sir, at this point my meinor}^ 
reminds me of an omission of which I- have been guilty 
with reference to a single but important point in the 
Treaty with France ; I mean that it had been my in- 
tention to offer a remark upon our proposal to give 
immediate effect to the changes on the English side, 
notwithstanding the postponement of the changes in- 
tended by France. The provision which we have 
adopted to this effect was not pressed upon us by 
France. On the contrary, we have reason to believe 
that she would have given us the time, which she found 
occasion to require for herself. But the arrangement 
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I liBiYG stcitcd. to tliG ComiiiittGG, wliicli adopts cnrlv? 
indGGd immodiatG, cliaDgG in proforoncG to gGOGinl poi- 
ponomont, -was owing to tliG dGliborato jndgniGnt of die 
English G-ovGrnmGnt, that it would Lg on tliG whole 
more advantageous to the English people. 

Apologizing to the Committee for this omission, I 
now come to consider the abolition of duties, wliicli 
forms part of the second or supplementary part of the 
measmre we propose for the alteration of the Customs 
law. We propose to abolish immediately and entirely 
the duty on butter, which yields 95,000/. ; tlie duty on 
tallow, wliich yields 87,000/. ; the duty on cheese, which 
yields 44,000/.; that on oranges and. lemons, yielding 
32,000/. ; on eggs, 22,000/.; on nuts, 12,000/.; on nut- 
megs, 11,000/. ; paper, 10,000/. ; liquorice, 9000/.; dates, 
7000/. ; and on various other minor articles. The total 
of these abolitions, it will be fomid, amounts to 382,000/. 

We propose hkewise a reduction of duties upon five 
articles of great imioortance. One of these proposals 
stiakes at the principal differential duty still remaining 
on our Tariff, if we except those which we shall, I hope, 
abolish by the French Treaty; namely, the duty on 
timber. I propose to reduce the duty on timber from 
7s. 6c/. and 155. to the existing colonial rates of l5. 
and 2s. There will be on this article a relief of 400,000/. 
to the consumer ; but we reckon, from the first, on a 
considerable recoveiy by increased consumption. The 
next article, the duty on which I propose to reduce, 
with the approval of the House, is currants. There 
are but few articles of greater importance to the mass 
of the community. All those persons of the labouring 
class, who are in good circumstances, arc large con- 
sumers of currants. In consistency with the com>e 
taken in regard to the duty on raisins, the duty now 
charged on curitintvS ought to have been reduced many 
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years ago, I mean in 1853. But it was impossible to 
recommend tbe change to Parliament at that period in 
consequence of tbe almost entire failure of tbe crop, 
wbicb made it impracticable to act upon consumption 
by any reduction of tbe duty wbicb we might have 
made. Tbe duty on currants is now 15s. 9d We pro- 
, pose to reduce it to 7s. per cwt., and this measure will 
inYolve a first loss of 170,000Z, This, however, will in 
part be compensated by increased consumption. We pro- 
pose to reduce tbe duty on raisins from lOs. to 7s. ; on 
figs, in like manner, from 10s. to 7s, I also propose to 
reduce another duty with regard to wbicb I shall have 
to give a farther explanation, namely, tbe duty on bops. 
I propose to reduce tbe duly on bops, not immediately 
however, but on and after tbe 1st of January, 1861, 
from 455. to 14s. per cwt. Tbe total amount of tbe 
reductions I have now named will be 650,000k, and tbe 
abolitions will amount to 382,000k We have also to 
deal with a small article, namely, plaiting, tbe reduction 
on wbicb will be postponed. After a small allowance 
for this article, tbe gross' loss will .stand at 1,035,000k ; 
but tbe increase of consumjDtion will probably reduce 
this loss, as we estimate, to 910,000k 

I will presently explain tbe general condition in 
wbicb these changes, if they are adopted entire, will 
leave tbe Tariff ; but, for tbe present, I will go on to 
state tbe mode in wbicb tbe Government propose to 
supply tbe. revenue necessary in order to compensate 
tbe Exchequer for tbe loss that will follow these last- 
named changes. I am afraid, from tbe sensation that is 
expressed, that I may cause some disappointment, for, in 
point of fact, I am not now going to fill up tbe great 
chasm that lay before us a short time ago, but only to 
deal with tbe little chasm, created by parting with tbe 
sum of 910,000k Tbe general principle of tbe measures 
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I am now about to propose will be an extension of a mi- 
nute kind of taxation, wliicli may be called vaguely but 
intelligibly penny taxation. The penny taxation, which 
we have thus far adopted, has answered the purpose of 
assisting the revenue ; and it may further be stated that 
it has not been unacceptable to the public. It seems to 
have shown that at least there is one kiud of “ penny 
wisdom” that is not “pound folly,” for it has been at 
once popular and productive. We propose henceforward 
to levy upon all goods imported and exported, by way 
of registration due, a duty which will in general be 
charged at the rate of one penny per package. It lias 
often been said and argued that, at the period when tlie 
Tariff was cleared of so many articles, a small* duty 
ought to have been retained to cover the cost of regis- 
tration for statistical purposes, and of the various 
services performed on behalf of trade b}’' the Customs 
estabhshment. That is an argument of very consider- 
able force ; but there has been one argument, as I think, 
of more conclusive weight the other way, which bas led 
successive Governments and Parliaments not to retain 


duties of this description on the Tariff. That argument 
is, that if you retain small duties on 3mur Tariff, tlie^’ are 
attended with nearly all the evil incidents of a large 
duty. They require the same sort of inspection, the same 


followdng ujD the goods, the same dela^’', and the same 
system of accounts and of checks, as if you were levying 
large and productive duties. But none of these objec- 
tions ajoply to tlie measure I now jjropose, in the form 
which we intend to give to it. It wmuld be a clinrge 
of the simplest kind, levied on packages at the rate of 
ItZ. jDcr package ; and, on goods in bullc, according fo f be 
unit under which they are commonly entered. There 
must be a few cases of raw materials, sucli as salt, coals, 


and corn, as well 


as some instances wliere the packages 
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are of small value, in whicli it will be iiecessaiy to alter 
the unit, so as to prevent the penny from becoming a 
serious burden. This alteration will be made either with 
reference to smallness of value, or because tbe article may- 
be sucb as, not being entered in small parcels, but by 
tbe whole cargo, and not being warehoused, may give 
very little trouble to the department of Customs. All 
this, however, will be matter of consideration in the 
Bill ; and it will be for the Executive Grovernment, in 
the administration of the law, to place the matter under " 
well-considered general rules. But what an idea it 
gives of the wealth and power of this country, when we 
learn that to levy a small dut}^ of Id. per package, and 
a similar rate on all goods in bulk, will produce 300, 000^. 
a-year. This due differs essentially from the nominal 
rates of Customs duty to which I have above referred, 
inasmuch as it will be levied without any detention or 
examination of the goods. The charge will be deter- 
mined at once upon inspection of the ship’s papers, as 
one of the payments incidental to the arrival or despatch 
of the ship. 

The next charge I propose to the Committee to enact 
is, the charge upon certain operations now performed in 
. warehouse. The Committee are aware that the original 
object of the warehousing system was to enable the im- 
porters of goods to obtain two most important advan- 
tages — one the postponement of the payment of the 
duties, and the other, that they might retain for them- 
selves the option, up to the latest moment, between 
entering the goods for home consumption, and dispatch- 
ing them for a foreign market. The system itself is one 
of immense advantage, and is vitally incorporated with 
the course of British trade. Accordingly, with neither 
of the advantages I have named do we propose to inter- 
fere, or to saddle them with any charge whatever. But 
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it lias been a consequence of tbe system nnder 'wliicli we 
levy a large revenue from bea'v^’- duties of Customs, 
particularly witb regard to certain articles, sucli as 
spirits, and, most of all, such as 'wme, that we should 
endeavour to mitigate their pressure by a system of 
expedients. Hence there has grown up a most compli- 
cated system of operations of every kind, which are 
performed under bond at a great disadvantage m respect 
to expense, in respect to charge entailed upon the Cus- 
toms estabhshment by the consumption of the time of its 
officers, to the risk of fraud affecting injuriously the 
owners of the goods, and in this way to the loss of 
revenue, which is loss to the country. But serious as 
are these inconveniences, they are some of the necessary 
results of the state of our law. That state of law lias 
been, and is now, reverting to a more moderate range of 
duties, and to a more simple aiTangement. It is, therefore, 
in principle reasonable that aU these'extraordinary opera- 
tions upon goods, which lie beyond the proper scope of 
the warehousing system, and wffiich arc of the nature of 
separate and independent accommodation, should he * 
subject to some charge by way of partial compensation 
for the burden which they entail on the State. • We 
accordingly propose to fix moderate sums, chargeable on 
all removals, on bottling, on vatting, on “fortifying” — 

I might weary the Committee wdth the vocabulary of 
tbe system — ^in a word, on all those peculiar operations, 
■which have grown up as excrescences on the warehous- 
ing system properly so called. 

The Committee mil, I think, be glad to bear tluit. 
apart from all general fitness in the proposal I am now 
explaining, wo hope to find in this method of charge a 
mode of solving a very diOicult question, which has 
excited a great deal of interest in many important com- 
munities. It is kno'wn a.s the question of inland bondintc. 
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The great inland towns of this country have been for 
some time more or less disposed to complain, that they 
^ are excluded from the facilities given sometimes to what 
are little more than mere hamlets, and in many cases to 
places of no great importance as measured by trade or 
population, if they chance to he ports ; and this, more- 
over, with respect to articles which they do not them- 
selves import. But, under the system we propose, 
certain charges will attach to removals in warehouse, 

' whether they are on the coast or in the interior, which 
will place the various classes of ports and places on a 
much more equal footing. Of course I do not mean to 
say that, even with this safeguard which we now pro- 
pose, the warehousing system can he applied to every 
town, or even to every considerable town, in the country. 
The Government will have to consider carefully the 
sufficiency of the accommodation which may he offered, 
the amount of trade and population, and the probable 
results to the revenue; hut the principle of the plan 
will be, first, to return to the country, in 2 Dart, the cost • 
of the warehousing estabhshment, and secondly, to 
enable the executive Government to proceed with equity 
and 'justice towards the little ^^orts that enjoy these 
pdvileges because they happen to be ports witlnn the 
meaning of the term, and at the same time to enable 
great communities like Manchester, Birmingham, and 
some other large towns, which are fairly entitled to 
demand a concession of this kind, to obtain correspond- 
ing advantages. By this plan I expect to gain 
120 , 000 ^. 

The next change I am about to propose is one, upon 
which it will be desirable that the Committee should, in 
conformity with its ordinary practice, give a vote to- 
night. I propose to levy a duty of 6s. per cwt. upon 
chicory, or any other vegetable production to be used ' 

F 2 
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witli coffee, as a protection to tlie coffee revenue, v4iicli 
has not grown, and which probably cannot grow, as 
long as an article that assumes the appearance of coffee 
is admitted free, w’-hile coffee itself pays a high duty. 
It wdR be requisite tliat the officers of Customs sliall be 
in a condition to give immediate effect to this Eesohition, 
and I therefore at once hand the Eesolution to you, 
Mr. Massey, as I proceed. I may mention that this 
enactment will entail the disadvantage of an Excise 
charge upon home-grown chicoiy ; but that is not a 
serious matter in practice, because the growth of chicoiy 
in this country, which some time ago was more consider- 
able, has almost died out. Some years ago, many thou- 
sand acres were employed in the growth of chicory; 
but at the present day the whole quantity under culti- 
vation, so far as I can learn, is under 500 acres. The 
duty on chicory, together with some consequent im- 
provement of the revenue from coffee, may be expected 
to yield 90,000^. per annum ; a sum which will bring 
up these minor Customs charges to 510,000/. 

I will now briefly run over the changes which, wlh 
a similar view, we would ask the Committee to adopt in 
the department of Inland Eevenue. A stamp of Id. on 
notes of sale of foreign and colonial produce, and on 
brokers’ contiuct notes, is estimated to yield 100,000/. 
A stamp of 3d. on dock w'arrants may, as we conjeefure, 
yield 100,000/. ; a reduction of the agreement stamp 
from 2s. 6d. to 6d., with the repeal of the exemption, 
under 20/., vdll yield 20,000/. The next change which 
we propose is to give to eating-houses of all descrijitions, 
whether under that name or under the name of pastry- 
cooks’ shops, a licence, for which they will pay at a 
very moderate rate, together vdlh the power of talcing a 
licence at their option from the Excise, to be had siin}'ly 
on the payment of a certain sum of money, and subject 
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to no other limitation or restriction except rules of 
police, for tlie purpose of authorizing them to sell wine 
or beer. We think it is essential, in giving effect to the 
changes in the wine duties, that this sort of facility 
should he provided, in connexion with the sale of 
eatables, wherever the ta-ade may he carried on. And we 
also look on it as a change favourable to sobriety ; for 
the man, who can get his glass of wine or beer at the 
same time with his necessary food in an easy manner, is 
less likely to resort to places whither he would repair 
for drinking onty, and where he would he tempted to 
indulge in excess. We also j^ropose that, by way of 
restraint, the duty should he doubled upon any such 
house, when it is kept open after 12 o’clock at night. 
Then there are a A’-ariety of Amry limited minor changes, 
Avith which I am almost ashamed 1;o trouble the Com- 
mittee. One particular change, hoAAmver, I will men- 
tion. We propose to reduce the duty on game certifi- 
cates, an alteration which I trust will he satisfactory. 
At present, only 34,000 game certificates are taken out 
every year. The price is very high; and no person 
can shoot even for a day, at any period of the season, 
Awthout paying the price of a certificate for the whole 
season. But the immediate and obvious gTOund for 
dealing Avith this licence is the notorious fact, that vast 
numbers of persons, of almost all classes, who do shoot 
at all, assume to themselves the liberty of shooting 
without a certificate. We are not able to detect more 
than some 400 or 600 of them in the course of the year; 
hut I hope that so many will not escape, indeed that so 
many Avill not offend, under the new system. We 
anticipate that while we shall give relief by this change, 
to those who buy certificates, to the amount of 50,0001., 
we shall have no loss, but even a small gain of some- 
thing like 10,000?. a-year. Instead of 4?. for a certifi- 
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cate for tlie season, it be bad, if taken out in 
August, for Zl ; if taken out on or after the 1st of 
October, 2L ; and if taken out on or after tbe 1st of 
December, 1^. 

As respects tbe measure of tbe right honourable 
gentleman opposite, which was adopted in 1858, with 
regard to a penny stamp on cheques, we have not yet 
had sufScient experience to test its full efiects, either 
fiscally or otherwise ; but I think it is quite clear that if 
it continues to exist, as it is likely to do, at least till we 
see oim way more clearly, there ought to be no ex- 
emption for that class of cheques where the drawer is 
also the payee. It is not worth while to keep up the 
distinction, which is not founded on any just principle ; 
and a small sum will be gained by its abolition. We 
therefore propose to remove it. We also propose a 
stamp on leases, wliich will yield 7,000Z. All jDersoiial 
estate passing by wiU, under a general appointment, 
will become subject to probate duty ; a measure whicli 
will yield 30,000h ; and the repeal of the exemption, now 
enjoyed by the conveyances of building societies, will 
give 5,000^. The Excise duty on chicory will yield 
5,000Z., and a penny stamp on extracts from the re- 
gisters of births, deaths, and marriages, 3,000/. Lnstly, 
by bringing heritable Bonds in Scotland under all the 
liabilities of personalty on a succession, we shall gain 
10,000/, I may now simi up. The new charges under 
the department of Customs will give us 510,000/., 
wliich, added to 386,000/., the produce of the items of 
Inland Bevenue I have referred to, will give a tofal 
of 806,000/. The next item on this side of the account 
wall give pleasure to the Committee. It is not a tax, 
but a saving ; and a saving which of all other.^^ will, J 
,am sure, be most acceptable to Bariiament and to the 
people. It is a saring for the year on the Custf'iins 
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EstaHisliment of 50,000^. wliicli -will be Ibe beginning 
of a still greater permanent saving, in consequence of 
the measures we are going to adopt. Tiiere will also 
be a sa'snng in tbe department of Inland Revenue, if the 
measures we propose should be agreed to, of 36,000/. 
There will, therefore, be altogether 86,000/. in saving 
and 896,000/. in taxes, making together 982,000/., 
which will more than replace the revenue we propose 
to withdraw by the second portion of our scheme of 
commercial amendment. 

Let me now once more recall to the attention of the' 
Committee the precise point at which we stand. We 
venture to urge that the country may fairly expect, 
under the circumstances of the present year, a reduction 
of the indirect taxes, chosen with the greatest care for 
the purpose, to an extent something like that which is 
represented by the amount of difference between the pre- 
sent war duties, so to call them, on tea and sugar, and 
which is likewise represented by the amount of annui- 
ties now falling in. The' annuities of 2,146,000/., and 
the difference on tea and sugar duties, would be repre- 
sented by nearly the same sum. I conceive the country 
has some right to expect we should proceed to that ex- 
tent as regards temporary loss to the revenue, but to a 
much greater extent in permanent relief to consumers. 
Of that 2,146,000/., we have already disposed of about 
1,190,000/. by the Treaty with France, so far as the 
plans of the Government are concerned ; and, by way 
of supplement to that Treaty, we have also j)roposed a 
further measure involving the loss of 910,000/., but with 
a compensation, in the shape of new charges and savings, 
to the extent of 982,000/, Consequently, there is still 
about 1,000,000/. of remission, which, in the view of the 
Government, is due to the trade and industry of the 
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coiintiy on tlie principles I liave stated. Tlie question 
remains, wliere sliall tliat reduction be made ? 

As we have franidj admitted, we do not think the 
greatest benefit would be conferred either on the nation 
at large or on the labouring classes, by an immediate 
return to the minimum dut}* on sugar and tea ; and 
though we might take either of the two, we could not, 
consistently with what I have thus far proposed, take 
hofh. As we do not tliink that is the direction in whicli 
rehef may be best conferred, I think the Committee will 
readily guess what I am about to suggest — the abolition 
of the Excise duty on paper. There is only one argu- 
ment I know against its abohtion ; and that is, that tlie 
revenue derived from it is a growing revenue. The 
reason why it is so is this ; that we live in a counfry 
with a gi'owing literatme and a growing tiade ; and, as 
neither literature nor trade can be carried on without 
paper, it follows that as long as the country grows in 
literature and trade the paper duty must increase, how- 
ever impohtic, however burdensome it may be in its 
operation. But let the Committee briefly consider with 
me some of the reasons for the repeal of the paper duty. 

First of all, I do not hesitate to say that one reason 
for this repeal, not, perhaps, conclusive in itself, but 
certainly far from immaterial in the Anew (as we think) 
of any British Ministry, is that the duty has been con- 
demned by the Commons' House of Parliament. And 
how has it been condemned ? iSTot ly any chance 
majority, not by an Opposition hajqjcning to overpower 
a resisting Grovernment, but with the full concurrein'c 
of the responsible Executive of the day. On the -1st 
of June, 1858, my right honourable friend, now Jh'e- 
sident of the Board of Trade, made the following motion ; 

‘‘ That it is the opinion of this House that the main- 
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tenance of tlie Excise dnty on paper, as a permanent 
sonrce of revenne, will be impolitic.” Tbe Chancellor 
of the Exchequer objected to a second Eesolution, which, 
was proposed by my right honourable friend appa- 
rently for the purpose of driving the nail a little 
further home ; and on condition that the second Resolu- 
tion should be withdrawn, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the right honourable gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Disraeli), adopted the first Resolution, and said 
that the duty required not immediate, but yet early 
consideration. The Resolution was thereupon adopted 
unanimously by the House. It is a question whether it 
is altogether a wise practice to adopt Resolutions that 
condemn duties which cannot at the time be repealed, 
and I am afraid subsequent inconveniences are apt to 
grow out of such a practice ; but the fact, that the House 
of Commons has recorded that unanimous judgment, is 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government a material 
element in the case we are now considering. 

That, however, is far from being all. The paper duty 
is in many respects a bad duty ; and I will show presently 
that it is also becoming untenable in law. In the first 
place, as an uniform duty on a very variable article, 
how does it operate ? It presses on the poorer sorts ; 
and while we find that the duty on fine papersy owing 
to the growth of literature, is rapidly increasing, on the 
coarser sorts it does not advance. Look, again, at its 
operation on literature. On dear books, which are 
published for the wealthy, it is a very light duty ; on 
books brought out in large quantities by enterprising 
publishers for the middle and lower classes, it is a very 
heavy and a very oppressive duty. I think the Com- 
mittee will admit that it is a most desirable and legiti- 
mate object to promote the extension of cheaj) literature. 
I do not speak of newspapers alone, but of newspapers 
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and sugar are wrapped in it ; bnt by putting in motion 
an immense tinde we shall, I trust, give a greater and 
wider stimulus to the demand for the labour of the 
country. Above all other benefits, let me say the gmat 
-advantage of this change, -in my opinion, and in the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, is, that we may 
hereby promote a ditfused demand for labour, and, in 
particular, a demand for rural labour ; that we shall not 
merely stimulate the process of massing people together 
in great centres of industry, but the demand for labour 
all over the country. Where there are streams, where 
there are villages, where there is pure and good air and 
tolerable access, there are the places in which the pajicr 
manufacture tends to establish itself. And there is a 


gentleman, a member of this House (Mr. Ingi-am), 
second to no man in England for enterprise, who did 
within the last few jmars practical^ illustrate the effect 
of the paper manufacture on the poor-rate. The paper 
duty has indeed, I fear, materially helped to extinguish 
all the small paper manufacturers. It has hcljDed to 
concentrate the trade in a few great hands. Tillage 
mills are hardly to be found. I want to see, and I do 
not despair of seeing, these village mills spring up again 
and flourish. The case I quote, to show the edccl oi 
paper manufacture upon the poor-rale, is that oi a 
member of this House, who a few years ago, wiili a 
view to the supply of paper for a well-known periodical, 
established a paper-manufactory at Eiclnnansworlli ; 
and wdthin three or four yeans afier lhat time ihe jioor- 
rates of EickmanswoHh. were diminished by one-half. 


In this condition, I believe, they continued so long as 
that paper-mill was at work, ddiis I conceive to ho an 
argument of a nature to be readily ajjprcta'aled and 


understood. 


But, Sir, before 1 conclude the subject. 1 must state 
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yet one other point. I told the Committee, that this 
duty was rapidl}’' hecommg untenable ; and I am hound 
to warn them, as I have done with respect to the wine 
duties, that such is the state of things to which it now 
tends. It is not only somewhat invidious to maintain 
it, when eveiy other duty of the same class has been 
ahohshed, hut the law is rapidly becoming incapable of 
being administered witliout public scandal and discredit. 
The heads of the Inland Revenue I)ej)artinent are com- 
pletely agreed that there ought to he a repeal of the 
dut3\ I asked the gentlemen, whom I may call the 
agitators against the dut^’, to furnish their reasons in a 
series of short propositions, in order that I might see 
how far they could he admitted by tlic Inland Revenue. 
They sent me fifteen arguments, and I transmitted them 
to the Board of Inland Revenue. The heads of that de- 
partment rephed, that two of the propositions were rather 
in the nature of general propositions of political economy, 
upon which they would give no opinion, but that with 
regard to all the other thirteen they agreed mth the 
agitators. We are warned by the conclusions of that 
Board, that we cannot reckon on being able to maintain 
the duty beyond a certain time. Such are the difficulties 
raised as to what is paper and what is not paper — as to 
what are sheets of fibrous substance and what are not — 
that not only is there the greatest soreness among the 
manufacturers, coupled with the sense of injustice that 
attends capricious and unequal law, hut the officers of 
the revenue find it more and more difficult to perform 
their duty ; and the maintaiuers of the law will soon he 
placed in the same ridiculous position, in which they 
were placed some years ago, when they were found 
unable to say what was a newspaper. In short, as the 
paper duty must sooner or later foUow the newspaper 
stamp, for the honour of the law and for the advantage 
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liaL^ence ; and tliis difficulty we propose to siirmoimt 
by the simple method of introdiicmg a three-halfpeimy 
rate into the present scale of the hook postage, which 
will accordingl}’- stand as follows : up to four ounces, 
Id . ; six ounces, l^d . ; eight oimces, 2 d . ; and so up- 
wards. This is a change, which I think will at once 
recommend itself to the general faToui' of the Com- 
mittee. 

I have now stated all the remissions and changes of 
duty which the Govermnent propose to recommend to 
the House; but with a view to establishing the re- 
quisite balance of the revenue and expenditure of the 
country, it is necessary that I should still refer to some 
articles, which are connected with the de2Dartments of 
Excise and Taxes. 

I have previously mentioned the article of hops ; and 
I have now to state that we propose to alter the s}’stem 
of hop credits. That system is one which is scarcely 
defensible in principle ; and which has nothing to re- 
commend it in 2Doint of convenience. As the law now 
stands, the grower of ho2)s, who 2>icks and gathers in 
his hoj)s in August or Sej^tember, and who commonly 
sells them in October, is not called on to 2^oy flic duty 
till the following ^lay, when he pays but one half of it ; 
and the other half he piays only in Hovembor, when he 
has actually got in hand the 2)rocceds of another crop. 
This is a system that is highly disadvantageous to the 
revenue, while no good reason recommends it in the in- 
terest ’“of the 2'>i‘oducer. "We, therefore, 2>>'oi)ose as a 
substitute, that the ho 2 ) grower, who as a general rule 
lias parted with his in October or iSTovember, shall, 
for the next and all coming crojis, 2ray the annual duly 
on the following l.st of January. 

As, however, by thus abridging the hop credits, we 
to some extent 2uit a pre.^sure on the grower, and as we 
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are now for the first time going 1o admit ihc foreign liop 
grower to equal competiiion witl\ him, wc propose to 
grant a partial remission of the clnty of liixcise on Imps, 
which will stand no longer at lO.?. 7d., Inii, at jier 
cwt., or IhcL per ]mnnd, 

I also have lo mention a change in respect of inali.. 
^lalt is at present. ]n'ohihitcd. Wc ]n-o]iosc to remit 
the prohibition, and to snbstitntc a Cnstoms* dnt.y of 
per bushel. This dniy of Cnstoms is compnted with 
reference to the Excise duty of 2.<.\ Or/. ;ind 5 pci' cent, 
per bushel, together with a further allowance in consi- 
deration of the indirect burdens imjiosed by the Excise 
on the maltster, over and above the direct charge of the 
duty. The subject of compensation reminds me that 
it is important to consider what will be the relation of 
the wine duties, altered as wc propose, to the duty on 
malt. I shall be prepared to show that when the change 
in the wine duties has taken eflcct, wine of the only de- 
scription that can compete with malt will pay a lax a 
great deal heavier than malt, and that malt, therefore, 
null not be subject to any undue pressure on account of 
the measm'e we take with respect to wine. 

It is now time. Sir, that I should bring into one view 
-the alterations which I have stated in detail. In doinc: 
so I must endeavour to place clearly before the mind of 
the Committee three separate sums. 

First, there is the entire amount of the remission or 
relief to the consumers b}?- the adoption of the plans we 
propose ; secondly, the amount of loss to the revenue, 
which they will entail ; and, thirdly, the amount of com- 
pensation which will be derived from the new charges, 
chiefly upon operations of trade, which we recommend 
for the adoption of Parliament. The Customs’ duties 
altered under the stipulations of the treaty with France 
will give to the consumer, and to trade, relief to the ex- 

G 
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tent of 1,737,000^. ; and will cause a loss to tlie reveriue 
of 1,-1 DOjOOOZ. By tlie supplemental Customs’ plan we 
shall give relief to the consumer, and to trade, amount- 
ing to 1,039,000^., while there vuli be a loss to tLe 
• revenue of 910,000^. ; the* total of relief will thus be 
2 , 771 , 0001 . ; and the total loss to the revenue, 2,100,000/. 
In the Inland Bevenue- Department there will he a 
relief on paper of 1,000,000/. ; on hops, 105,000/. ; and 
on game certificates, 50,000/. ; making in all, 1,155,000/. ; 
and a total loss to the revenue, for the present financial 
year, of 990,000/. There will thus he a total relief to 
the consumer, and to trade, in the two Departments of 
Customs and Inland Bevenue, equal to 3,931,000/.; and 
a loss to the revenue probably reaching 3,090,000/. The 
amount of compensation by means of increased con- 
sumption has here been estimated at 841,000/., but there 
will be a further compensation, h}’' new duties and 
charges, and by savings on establishments, amounting to 
982,000/. ; these two items when added form a total of 
1,823,000/. Taldng this computation, and deducting 
1,823,000/. from 3,931,000/., we shall find a probable 
net loss to the revenue for 1860-61 of 2,108,000/. ; a sum 
which, as the Committee will observe, very nearly indeed 
corresponds with the amount of relief which we are 
about to receive by the falling in of tbe Long Annuities. 

There vdll, it is true, be a further loss in consequence 
of the projected changes, after the close of the financial 
year, of something more than 700,000/. But I have no 
scruple in casting- this burden on the year 1801-62, in- 
asmuch as I feel that the cfleci of the changes we jao- 
pose ujDon tvade and consumption will be to enlarge tfe 
revenue of future years in more than a corresponding 
degree. 

I will now state in a few words tbe cfiect of fhc'- e 
changes in bringing forward that emisurmnafion ino-i 
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desired of all Reformers, a simplification and reduction 
of the Yolnme, so to speak, of onr Customs’ tariff. The 
number of articles subject to Customs’ duties on the 1st 
of January, 1842, Yms 1052. In 1845, it amounted to 
1163 articles; for I must remind the Committee, that 
the first operation of the reform of the tariff was to mul- 
tiply the number of articles, in consequence of the ti’ansi- 
tion from duties ad vahrem. to rated or s]iecific duties, 
which of necessity caused an- increase of the headings 
xmder which they were described. In 1853 the number 
of articles was 466 ; lastly, on the 1st of January, 1859, 
it was 4-19. After the changes now proposed are 
adopted, without allonung for- certain subdivi.sions of the 
same article, such as the sj^ecification of two or three 
distinct qualities of sugar, the whole number of articles 
remaining on the tarifi'will be forty-eight. "We shall 
have three classes of articles, including in all fifteen, 
wliich are in reality the only articles that will be retained 
on the tariff for purposes of revenue. They are as fol- 
lows : First, five articles yielding from one to six mil- 
lions ; spirits, sugar, tea, tobacco, and wine. Secondly, 
fom' articles yielding from 200,000/. to 1,000,000/. : coffee, 
corn, currants, and timber. Thirdl^q six articles ^deld- 
ingfrom 20,000/. to 200,000/; : chicoiy, figs and fig-cake, 
hops, pepper, raisins, and rice. Besides those fifteen 
articles, there are twenty-nine which, though yielding 
revenue, are only retained on special grounds. Thus 
five articles are retained on account of countervailing 
duties of Excise on domestic articles ; and twenty-four 
more are retained, simply on account of their resemblance 
to one or other of the fifteen articles I have adverted to. 
Ti^e could not, for example, admit Eau'de Cologne free 
of duty, while there is a duty on brandy. It thus fol- 
lows that your Customs revenue will be derived substam , 
tially from fifteen articles. I hope that Refomers of 

G 2 
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tliis department will be of opinion, that such a result 
assists to justify the changes we now propose. - 
. There will then be a relief from indirect taxation of 
about 4,000,000/. in all. Out of that sum, 1,000,000/., 
now received from the dufy on paper, will tend especial! v 
to stimulate the demand for diffused and rural labour ; 
while 1,800,000/., or not far short of 2,000,000/., under 
the French treaty, together with 400,000/. more tahen 
off the timber duties, will in everj^ instance strike at 
differential duties, and will be the means of removing 
from the tariff its greatest, perhaps its only remaining 
deformities. There will be on the British tariff, after 
the adoption of these changes, no rates whatever in- 
tended to be in the nature of protective or diffcrenlial 
duties ; unless we apply that name to the small chargc.s 
which will still be levied upon timber and corn, and 
which amount in general, jDerhaps, to little more than 
3 per cent, on the value. With these limited exceptions 
you will have a final disappearance of all protective 
and differential duties ; and the merchant, with the con- 
sumer, will know that every shilling which he pays, lie 
pays in order that it may go to the revenue, and not to 
the domestic as against the foreign producer. Yon will 
have a great extension and increase of trade. You will 
have a remission of the principal rcistraints upon tra- 
vellers ; and lastly, you will have a considerable re- 
duction in the exi^enses of the Customs and Excise 
department. I mentioned that, as i.s indeed obvion.^:, 
those reductions must be brought about by degree.s and 
in detail. They vdll not appear at. all upon the 
mates as they are presented for this year, becau.^e it i.s 
impos.sible to fores^^ce, especially until wo know wliiu 
the decision of Parliament will be. the precise changf^ 
which are to be made. The immediate redact iim in the 
Customs department will, however, if nur plan'’ k'- 
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adopted, be 50,000^., iu the Excise 36,000/.; and the 
ultimate reduction upon the expenses of the Customs 
dejDartmcnt alone I expect Arill be someArbere about 
150,000/. And now, Sir, 1 have stated the nature and 
extent of the clianges we propose in tlie system of 
Customs and Excise. 

It is now full time that I should once more and 
finally revert to the state of the general account. It 
would have been possible to come to it, perhaps, by a 
less circuitous route ; and, as I stated before, a shilling 
income-tax would have balanced the income and ex- 
penditure of the State without any further trouble. 
But I am about to explain what are the means, by 
which we propose to bring about a just balance. I do 
not indeed pretend to present to the House a Budget, 
which grapples vdth all the difficulties of the case that 
is before us. I do not, let me again- submit lo the 
notice of the Committee, propose to provide for the 
Exchequer Bonds about to fall due ; a shilling income- 
tax perhaps would have cflected that purpose too. I 
have called the attention of the House to the fact that 
we are going to take away a period of six weeks from 
the credit now allowed to maltsters, which vdll give us 
1,100,000/. ■within the financial year. The abridgment 
of the hop credit will give us 300,000/. more. The two 
sums together amount to 1,400,000/. They do not 
belong to the year, although, on the other hand, they 
are not borrowed money. These sums actually belong 
to the public ; and they may be said at present to be 
public capital lent out to the producer of certain com- 
modities withou't interest, which we propose to call in 
and apply to the purposes of the present year. But the 
deficit which I formerly pointed out, and which it is 
incumbent on us to supply, amounted to 9,400,000/. 
The aids which I have mentioned only reduce it to 
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8.000. 000Z. After tliis statement, you will not, perliups. 
consider that there remains to us much hbeidj' of choice. 
I have pointed out that an Income-tax of one shilling- 
would completely fill the void, and would enable you to 
dispense with the remaining part of the war duties on 
tea and sugar. Without any remission of the duties on 
sugar, or tea, or paper, and vdthoiit the sliglitest attempt 
to improve your fiscal laws and extend yom- trade, you 
cannot escape with an Income-tax less than the amount 
at which it now stands, 9^^. in the pound. We have 
proposed to you a remission which goes to the extent of 

4.000. 000^. ; and the additional taxation which we have 
thus far jiresented, falls almost wholly upon trade ; and 

' now I will state in what" manner we propose to suppl}- 
the deficiency which remains. The charge for 18G0-G1, 
as I have stated, is 70,100,000^. ; the income with the 
tea and sugar duties at their minimimi would have been 
60,700,000^. Deducting from that income the loss by 
remissions, the amount would be 58,592,000/. But, by 
retaining the tea and sugar duties at their present rates, 
we shall have an addition of 2,100,000/. ; and thus 
we bring up the income to nearly the point where it 
before stood, or 60,692,000/. But when we compare 
60,692,000/, with 70,100,000/., there is still a deficiency 
of nearly 9,500,000/. Again.st that deficiency, besides 
taking up the malt and hop credits, wliich will give 
1,400,000/., we propose to renew the Income-tax at a 
rate only higher by one penny, than that which it would 
he necessary under any circumstances to j)ropose; vfr., 
at the rate of lOe/. in the pound. The assessment will 
he at lOd, in the pound on incomes above 150/., and at 
Id, in the pound below that amount. Iso now ret urn.-' 
will he called for under any of the Schedules ; and tin- 
tax vnW be taken for one year only. I'or, both with 
regard to that subject, and to the duties on te.'i and 
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sna'^r, we wish to reserve to Parliament the fullest and 
freest discretion. Instead of the old s^ystein, under 
which only half the years Income-tax was collected 
within the ^'Car, althougli h}’’ law i^irce quarters onglit 
to he collected, we shall require three quarters to he 
actually collected. The consequence of that will he, 
that the Income-tax at lOfZ., with three quarters col- 
lected within the year, will give 8,472,000Z. Them 
will still remain due, after April, 1861, one quarter of 
the Income-tax, about 2,250,000Z,, nearly the same sum 
as now remains due by law after April, 1860, There 
is hut one rather slight change in the application of the 
tax, which we propose ; it regards the mode of assessing 
railways. This proposal, which udll he convenient, as 
we think, both for the companies and for the Govern- 
ment, will he to assess them at their head offices instead 
of in the various districts through which they run. I 
think the House will now understand, how the final 
balance for the year will he adjusted. But I may 
repeat the particulars. The revenue, after the deduc- 
tions and remissions, and without allowing for what 
may he called the war duties on tea and sugar, stands 
at 58,592,000Z. 1 put the tea and sugar duties, re- 

newed at the present rates, as ^fielding 2,100,000Z. ; the 
malt and hop credits taken up give 1,40 0,0 0 0 Z. ; the 
Income-tax for three quarters of the year furnishes 
8,472,000Z. That brings up the total income to 
70,564,000Z. The total charge is 70,100,000Z. ; and 
thus we remain with an apparent or estimated surplus 
of4G4,000Z. 

As regards the method of proceeding to submit these 
measures, and in conformity with what I have already 
said, I shall ask the Committee to pass the vote relating 
to chicory to-night. And the order in which we will 
take the other subjects will, without reference to any 
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other matter -^hich may intenmne, he ns follows. 'We 
shall proceed fii’st with those portions] of the Customs 
duties which are iuTolved in the ti'eaty. with France ; 
and among them we shall begin with the duties on 
wines. I can hardly overstate to the Committee the 
importance, both to trade and to the revenue, of pro- 
ceeding to deal with these subjects on the earliest 
possible day. We should not like to make an unreason- 
able demand on the House or on individual members ; 
and, as I now speak on Friday, we could not ask the 
House to take an earlier day than Thm-sday next: hut 
I trust that the Committee, and its members individu- 
ally, will allow of our proceeding on that day in a 
matter where . dispatch is of so great importance. We 
should, after that, proceed with the supplementary Reso- 
lutions, or the second part of our plan relating to tiie 
Customs duties ; we should next take the cluties of 
Excise ; and after these the duties on tea and sugar. 
Probably before we get so far we shall have made some 
progress in tlie Estimates, and it will be then convenient 
to propose the bill for renewing the Income-tax at 


10(7, and Td. in the pound. 

And now, Sir, vdthout seeking to place bn tlic ]>ro- 
positions I have made a colour more favourahlc than 
they ma}' deserve, I have endeavoured to bring strongly 
and clearly into view the most prominent features of the 
plan of the Government. Wc propose an am]*le pro- 
vision for the service of tlie year. In consideran’en 
of the great demands made on the people, our |dan 
gives a .sanction to the employment of some .'^ulisidia! \ 
re.'^ources in aid of the ordinary revenue ot the year, R 
involves also a high rate of income tax ; and if abandons 
all endeavour to make a financial .‘settlement for a feitn 
of ycar.c, a method which we do not think suited to t.u; 
existing .st.atc of afinin^:. Those gentlemen whe m.o 
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eDlei’tm'ii n liojie of .some mnierial reduction in our ex- 
penditure at an early dale Avill be disposed, I think, to 
agree in the \viRdoin and ]n’0])rie1y of such a course. 
Our proposals involve a gi'eat reform in our tariff; they 
involve a large remission of taxation, and last, of all, 
though not least, they include that commercial treaty 
with France which, though we have to apprehend that 
objections will in some quarters ho taken to it, we con- 
fidently ]'ecommend, not, onl}’" on inoi-al, and social, and 
political, hut also, and vdth equal confidence, on econo- 
mical and fiscal grounds. In conclusion, I may presume 
to say that I feel a hope which amounts to a persuasion, 
that this House, what.evcr ma^’’ happen, will not shrink 
from its duty. After all it, has heretofore acliieved by 
resolute and jjersevering commei’cial reforms on behalf 
of the masses of the people, and not on behalf of them 
alone, but on behalf of every class, on behalf of the 
Throne, and on behalf of the institutions of the country, 
I feel convinced that this House will not refuse to go 
boldly forward in the direction, in which Parliament has 
already reaped such honom's and rewards. By pursuing 
such a course as tliis it will be in your power to scatter 
blessings among the people, and blessings which are 
among the soundest and most wholesome of all the 
blessings at your disposal ; because, iji legislation of this 
kind, you are not forging mechanical supports and helps 
for men, nor endeavouring to do that for them which they 
ought to do for themselves ; but you are enlarging their 
means without narrowing their freedom, you are giving 
value to their labour, you are appealing to their sense 
of responsibility, you are not impairing their temper 
of honourable self-dependence. There were times, now 
long gone by, when Sovereigns made progress through 
the land, and when, at the proclamation of their heralds, 
they caused to be scattered whole showers of coin among 
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the peoj^le who thronged upon their steps. That luav 
have been a goodly spectacle ; but it is also a goodly 
spectacle, and one adapted to the altered spirit and cir- 
cumstances of our times, when oim Sovereign is enabled, 
through the wisdom of her great Council, assembled in 
Parliament around her, again to scatter blessings among 
her subjects by means of wise and pimdent laws; of 
laws which do not sap in any respect the foundations of 
duty or of manliood, but which strike away the shackles 
from the arm of industry, which give new incentives 
and new rewards to toil, and which win more and more 
for the Throne and for the institutions of the country 
the gratitude, the confidence, and the love of an united 
people. Let me say even to those who are anxious, 
and justly anxious, on the subject of our national de- 
fences, that that which stirs the flame of patriotism in 
men, that which binds them in one heart and soul, that 
which gives them increased confidence in their rulers, 
that which makes them feel and know that they are 
treated with jaotice, and that we who represent them are 
labouring incessantly and earnestly for their good — is 
in itself no small, no feeble, and no transitory part of 
national defence. We recommend these proposals lo 
yom’ impartial and searching inquiry. Wc do not 
presume indeed to make a claim on your acknowledg- 
ments ; but neither do we desire to draw on your un- 
requited confidence, nor to lodge an apjieal 1o your 
compassion. Wc ask for nothing more lhan your dis- 
passionate judgment, and for nothing less; we know 
that our plan will receive that justice at your linnds; 
and we confidently anticipate on its behalt the aj)prova! 
alike of the Parliament and the nation. 


rM’iTj'ii M" r, 

AM. 
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The House having resolved itself into a Committee of Ways 

and Means^ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose and said, — 

Mr. Massey, the retrospective portion of the 
statement I have to submit to yon is the most nnfavom’- 
able — perhaps I may say it is the only imfavoiirable — 
statement of account that it has ever been my lot to 
lay before the House' of Commons. For that, as well as 
for other reasons, the Committee will, I hope, forgive 
me, if I invite their attention somewhat at large to its 
details. MTiatever else we may think of the legislation 
of last year, we must all concur in the opinion, that it 
was no ordinary year in the financial histoiy of this 
country. It was a year in which the House gave its 
sanction to that great instrument, the Treaty of Com- 
merce with France. It was a year in which we received 
a remission of our hereditary burdens, through the dimi- 
nution of the charge on the Debt, such as we probably 
never shall receive again. It was a year, in which the 
controversy with respect to Protection, so long the lead- 
ing cause of agitation in the country, and of poHtical 
disorganisation in this House, may be said to have been 
at length finally wound up ; for it closed without leaving 
on the Statute Book of the United Kingdom one single 
properly protective duty of more than nominal amount. 

B 2 
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It was also a year of the highest taxatiorij and of ihe 
greatest expendiiui’e, that has ever been loiown in tliis 
country, unless in the midst of an European war. And, 
finally, it was a year marked hy a succession of seasons 
— the spring, the summer, the autumn, and the winter— 
the most unfaTourahle of all, v*ith wliich it lias pleased 
Providence to visit us dming the course of about half a 
centuiy. The questions, I may further observe, which 
were debated in this House during the last Session, 
were questions of no ordinary moment, from whaiever 
point of view we may regard them. The issue wliicli 
the}’' raised was no trifling issue. In the hcaiitiful 
tragedy of Scluller, Mary Queen of Scots is made io say 
of herself, “ I have been much hated, hut I have also 
been much beloved and I think I may wilh equal 
truth say that the financial legislation of last year, while 
I do not mean to contend that it was not unacceptable 
to many, met, as a whole, with signal support from a 
great mass and power of public opinion in the country. 
Be that as it may, I feel bound to admit, that although 
the financial proposals of the Government were in the 
last Session fully and minutely, and even keenly, can- 
vassed, they were also fairly and in no merely factious 
spirit discussed within these walls. 

In taking a retrospective view of those measures, and of 
the commencement, at least, of their operation, it will he 
my duty to lay before the Committee, as far as J am able, 
the whole of tlie material facts exhibited by the financial 
history of the past year; and while I cannot hut douht 
that I must perfonn that task most imperfectly, yet I 
must add that the shortcoming-s in that respect, witii 
which I may he chargeable, will not i)C owing to any 
want on my part either of will or of ellort. 1 may 
further add that, in making this statement, I hope to Im' 
seconded in my desire to aflord the tiille^'t intormatiou 
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to the Coimnittee by the patient indulgence of its !Mem- 
bers, on both the one side of the House and on the other. 

I .shall first, Sir, as usual, have to submit to your 
notice the estimated and the actual expenditure of tlie 
past year. The expenditure which was estimated and 
provided for in tlie regular Votes for the year, and 
which stood entirely apart from the special Act passed 
towards the close of the Session, for erectring with 
borrowed money certain fortifications, amounted to 
73,664,000Z. And, Sir, inasmuch as tliat Act, relating 
to an extended scheme of fortifications, was by common 
consent treated as a matter entirely distinct from the 
ordinary financial arrangements of the year, I .shall not 
farther refer to it, except casually, and with .‘special 
notice, on one or two points ; nor shall I in any manner 
include its provisions in the general statement I have 
to make to-night. 

The estimated expenditure was then, as I said, 
73,664,000/. : Avhile the actual expenditure was 
72,842,000/. ; thus, as is apt to happen at a time when 
great extensions of military and naval charge are in 
progress, following closer on the estimated expenditure 
than is usually the case, but still falling considerably 
short of it, and shovdng a difference of 822,000/. in 
favom' of the Exchequer. 

Sir, into the details of this difference for the last year 
I do not mean to enter ; but thus much I may say ; 
that, while there was a considerable saving on the esti- 
mate for the collection of the revenue, and a certain 
amount of saving on some other estimates, there was a 
considerable overcharge for 'the navy, resulting from the 
settlement of the accounts of former years. This extra 
charge and this saving nearly balance one another ; so 
that the sum of 822,000/., which I have mentioned as' 
representing the difference in our favour as between 
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estimated and actual expenditure, is a difference almost 
entirely due to the very large Vote of Credit, talcen for 
the prosecution of military operations in Cliina. That 
Yote, which I submitted to the House last July, amounted 
to 3,800,000/., while the expendituin amounted only to 
something more than 3,000,000/. ; a fact which ought 
to be sufficient to convince the Committee, that any 
man laboured imder a delusion who supposed tliat it 
was the object, or the tendency, of the Hovennnent in 
the last Session, to understate the demands for the 
public service, or that they ventined to invite the sanc- 
tion of the House to an}4bing except what they believed 
in their consciences to be an adequate provision for tlic 
military ojaerations, in which there was a prospect of 
our becoming engaged. I have, I may add, stated the 
balance remaining to us on the Cin'na Yote in round 
numbers, for it is in point of fact somewhat less tlian 
800,000/. 

But, passing on from that point, I shall next proceed 
to the examination of the Revenue of the past financiid 


year : a subject, in dealing with which the Coinmittcc 
will, no doubt, follow me ndth a greater degree of in- 
terest. Tliat subject I will endeavour to place Imforc 
you in all the various lights by which, so far as T am 
able to foiTii an opinion, it may be in ray power fo 
increase your means of knowledge with rcspcci 1o it. 


And this in three princi])al modes. I will iirsf com- 
pare the Revenue of the last with that of the j^revimi^ 
year; then I shall compare it with the actual exp(‘iidi- 
frire of the year itself; and, finally, with the Hf ininte«. a« 
they were framed at the commencement of the ye.ar. '1 he 
two last of these modes of comparison will render the 
Coiimiiftee some assistance in forming an opitiion on thf 
question, how far the (lovernracnt cxerched a ^oimd 
judgimuit in tbo calculations which tluy made hetorr- 
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hand. But I may observe that the first mode of dealing 
with the point — that is to say, the comparison between 
the Revenue of the last and that of the previous year — 
is the mode of the greatest ,public and general interest, 
if it be regarded as a means of bringing into view the 
general condition of the country. 

In 1859 we had a year, of which I may say all the 
circumstances were favourable to the Revenue. How 
favourable they Avere, indeed, may be judged from the 
follovdng cncumstaiice. On ihe 10th of February, 18G0, 
I, proceeding on the Estimates framed in the public 
departments, told the House of Commons I anticipated 
little more than a balance of revenue and expenditure, 
after provision should have been made for a specified 
amount of charge on account of the operations in China. 
Wlien, however, the 31st of March arrived, there was a 
balance in our favour to — nominally a greater extent — 
but in reality to the extent of about 1,200,000/. In 
1860-61, on the contrary, avo haA’e had a year of unfa- 
vourable circumstances, so far as they depend upon one 
particular dispensation of Providence ; a year in AAdiich 
the supply of the fruits of the earth was sorely stinted, 
and which may be looked upon as one of the severest 
Avithin the memory of any liAung man. The Revenue 
of 1859-60 was 71,089,000/., and the Revenue of 1860-61 
was 70,283,000/. There is an apparent decrease of 
806,000/. In proceeding to comment on this decrease, 
I hope the Committee Avill not think I am trifling with 
their understandings, when I point out to them that one 
of these years was, for fiscal purposes, materially shorter 
than the other. The revenue of this country is in the 
gross about 200,000/. a day, for every paying day in 
the year; and that part of it, which depends strictly 
upon operations from day to day, may be stated at fully 
100,000/. a day. The year 1860-61 was, for every 
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practical purpose, shorter by three da^^s than 1859-60. 
It was shorter in this way ;~1859-60 was a Leap year, 
which accounts for one day ; and 1860-61 was in tlie 
predicament— most happy with reference to our other 
interests, hut not favourable to the interests of tlie 
Eevenue — of both commencing and ending witli a Sun- 
day. By means of this closing Sunday there was a loss 
of a clear day’s income on the balance-sheet. And the 
third day is accounted for bj^ the circiunstance that in 
the course of the year 1860-61 there fell t^vo Good Fri- 
days ; one of them was at the very close of the year, 
and the efiect of it, with the following Smiday, was to 
throw some business and some paj^ment of duty forward 
into the account of the present financial year. After 
thus noticing, however, that tv^o Good Fridays fcD to 
our lot in the course of 1860-61, I may mention to the 
Committee that in the year now current, 1861-62, there 
is no Good Friday at aU. Now, Sir, the deduction of 
tlmee days, representing revenue to the amount of 
300,000/., shows a real diminution in the Revenue of 
1860-61, as compared -with 1859-60, of 506,000/., or, in 
round niunbers, half a million ; and that, u]'ion the 
whole, is a fair and just comparison as between the two 
years, so far as the totals are concerned. 

With respect to particulars, I have endeavoured to 
examine the subject, vnth all the care in my power, and 
what I find is as follows. We remitted- taxes last year 
to the extent of 2,000,000/., or, in round nunihers, 
3,000,000/. ; but what wutli tlic Jneome-tax, the addi- 
tional spirit duty, and the minor charges of all hinds, 
we estimated the proceeds of new taxes at a .stun ttet 
very far short of the .^--ame amount. So far, therefore, 
the balance was not materially' di.‘^turbed. There was 
one oilier point, however, which might have disturh-d 
and did disturb it. It was this— in litilh years we mude 
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some draiigliis on temporary resonrees. In 1859-GO we 
had 856,000/. from the first curtailment of the malt 
credit ; and we had, likewise, the sum of 250,000/. in 
the shape of a repayment of a debt from Spain, making 
together 1,106,000^ In 1860-61 we also made, by 
anticipation, a large demand upon temporary resources. 
We were to receive 300,000/. from the hop duty ; but 
that sum entirely disappeared from the receipts of the 
year, partly by the failure of the crop, whicli has very 
greatly reduced it, and partly by the necessity of post- 
poning the payment upon the reduced crop. Again, 
we were to have 1,100,000/. on account of the second 
curtailment of the credit allowed in collecting the malt 
duty ; but that sum, owing altogether to the disastrous 
circiunstances of the harvest, shrank into 778,000/. 
We have got 250,000/. from Spain, a payment equal in 
amount to that made in the previous year ; 'so that, as 
compared wiih 1,106,000/. of temporary resources in 
1859-60, we had .1,028,000/. in 1860-61. It is, conse- 
quently, fair and just to say that the absolute Revenue 
of the comitry, after making every reasonable deduction, 
diminished under the circumstances of the last yeai*, at 
the very outside, by about 500,000/. I must confess, 
Sir, that when I consider that the bad season of last 
year certainly did not represent a loss to the Revenue 
upon the whole of less than from 20,000,000/. to 
30,000,000/., I cannot but regard with satisfaction the 
fact that the country ex.hibits a real deficiency in the pro- 
duce of its taxes to an extent not exceeding, but rather 
falling short of, 500,000/. And I cannot doubt that if 
we had been blessed with a season of ordinary clemency, 
we should, in lieu of a deficiency under this head, have 
been able to present a considerable growth in the 
national income. 

Let me now, in the second place, compare the revenue 

c 
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witli tlie expenditure of tlie country for tlie year. The 
expenditure of 1860-61 xras 72,842,000^.*; and tlie 
Revenue, as T liave said, vras 7 0,283,000/. ; sliovdng, iijinn 
tlie face of tlie figures, a deficiency of 2,559,000/. But, 
Sir, tins account likewise . requires some rectification. 
In tlie first place, a sum of 288,000/., or, in round mini- 
bers, 300,000/., out of the 2,55.9,000/., belongs in every 
substantial respect to tlie account of 1859-60, and has 
been allowed for in my statement of the surplus for that 
year. The matter stands thus. There was a payment 
made by the State, on account of drawback, to the holders 
of certain stocks of wine. It was estimated and allowed 
for by me in the accounts of 1860-61 at 350,000/., and 
was so taken by the House at • the time when the final 
statement of estimated revenue and charge for that year 
was laid before it. But the an-ang-emenis^ which were 
necessaiy before that money could be paid to the wine- 
merchants, could not be completed wntliin the financial 
year. Of course, not having been disbursed witliin the 
year 1859-60, it went into the cash-balances of the country 
as part of the surplus revenue ; and it was mei'cly owing 
to a legal technicality that we were obliged to charg 0 it ns 
part of the e.xpeuditure for 1860-61, It is a legitimate 
deduction ; for it has nothing to do with the real expendi- 
ture of 1860-61. That deficiency is thus reduced to 
2,271,000/., or in round numbers, 2,250,000/. 

Further, it will be recollected tliat the larger part of 
this deficiency lay witliin the financial anticipations and 
arrangements of last year. In the montli of duly, when 
wc had before us the estimate of tlic charge for tlio war 


with China, the Government ])ro])Ose<l, and the Hons*' 
agreed, I tliink without opposition or (ihjr'Cfion, that a 
portion of tliat heavy charge slionld be (lelnsyt'd trom 
taxes, and that the remaining portion .diould l-e fak'U 
from the balance.s in the Jkxfdieqnm-, whirh wiuv in a 
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state well able to bear it.. 1^411 not, now enter upon tlie 
question, wlietlier Ibis ma}’- substantially bo said to be 
equivalent to borrowing a corres])onding amount of 
money. It is certainly tbe withdrawal of so much avail- 
able cash from the collera of the State, the consumption 
of so much of the national treasure. A sum of about 
1,300,000/., or, as it was afterwards reckoned, .! ,*100,000/., 
was the sum, included in the final estimates of expenditure, 
for which we made no provision ; in othci’ words, that was 
the amount which we wore to take from the balances in 
the Exchequer. If we deduct that estimated sum of (sa}*) 
1,416,000/. from 2,271,000/., representing the actual 

deficienev that stands on the balance sheet of the veaix 
•* •' * 

it follows that the real deficiency, over and above what 
was anticipated in 18G0-GJ, and what was sanctioned by 
Parliament, is 805,000/. ; and certainly, in a year of 
charges so heavy, and of rcceijds so unusually stinted 
with reference to the permanent, power and resources of 
this countiy, 1 do not think that is altogether an unsatis- 
factory result. 

But, Sir, I come now to that which has more to do 
wuth the question of the judgment that the House of 
Commons may be disposed to pass upon the Government 
— I mean the comparison between the Revenue of the 
year, and the Estimates of that Revenue, which I laid 
before the House in the last Session. I shall not refer, 
at any length. Sir, to the various, and, happily, contra- 
dictory complaints lhat were made from different quarters ; 
some alleging that the estimates of the Revenue had been 
outrageously swollen through the partial leanings of 
the Government ; and others asserting, with equal confi- 
dence, and I have no doubt equal sinceril^^, that an 
improper reserve had been exercised, and that the esti- 
mates of Revenue presented to the House were kejDt far 
below what everybody knew would be realised. The 

c 2 
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Eevenue as estimated was 72,248,000/. ; tlm actual Jvc- 
■Tenue was 70,283,000/. ; tlie dilTereiice was 1,905,000/., 
or, in round numbers, for tl^e purposes of tliis discus.u'on, 
I will call it 2,000,000/. Now, Sir, if the Committee 
will — as I am sure they will — give me tbeir bind and 
unwearied patience to assist me in the task, I will ask 
the ]3articular attention of the Committee to the con- 
stituent elements of this sum of 2,000,000/. ; because 
they are material as throwing light, not only, nor mainly 
upon the conduct of the Government, or even upon the 
wisdom of the proceedings of Parliament in a particular 
Session, but ujoon a number of questions of very con- 
siderable permanent interest and importance in connec- 
tion with the welfare of the country. 

To bring clearly before the mind of the Committee tlic 
manner in which this difference of 2,000,000/. has arisen, 
I shall first deal in the gTosswith aU branches of revenue 
which are of the least importance to the issue— all 
branches, namely, except the two great blanches of 
Customs and Excise. The several branches of Stamps, 
Assessed Taxes, Income Tax, the Post Office, Crown 
lands, and Miscellaneous receipts, were estimated to yield, 
taken together, 27,457,000/. They actually produced 
27,54-2,000/., showing an excess of 85,000/. Some licads 
may have been fifty thousand above the estimate, others 
were fifty thousand below it; but we may overlook tlic.-c 
details, satisfied with the fact that these branches t>t 
revenue yielded, in the aggregate, as nearly’ ns may he 
what they were estimated to produce. 

A word in passing on the subject of what are called 
the minor duties, ndojitcd by Parliament as a s-d-eti 
against a jiortion of the Tariff reform of last yt>ar. -^nd 
tiiis, Sir, not because they form a vital or important paU 
of the present question, hut becatu'O ihcp' .^.ome no * 
apprehension with resjiect io tluujs, la-n flay 
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oi'igiiinlly proposcfl <o Pnvlinmciii in Fchninry Ihcy were 
cxpecfed to yield about 000,000/. But in ibc coiivsc of 
Ibc Session sonic inpiorlant clinnges were made in llicm, 
willi a view io diniinislicd pressure on <bc trading com- 
munity, uj)on wliom very many, and indeed tlic chief of 
them, imincdialely fell. The consequence was that the 
ultimate estimate of the yield of these taxes, after taking 
credit for a number of small adjuslniciits, was not more 
than about nOOjOOO/. One of the duties, that upon 
chicory, remained in abeyance during the greater part 
of the year in consequence of the largeness of the .slock.s 
which had been imported into this country, and which, 
having been imported free of charge, were naturally 
enough worked down to exhaustion, before any duty- 
paying parcels Avere brought into the mai-kct . Jt .should, 
likewise, be borne in mind that the Act for the granting 
of wine licences was passed only last year ; and although 
I must say it was passed with as much expedition as was 
consistent with the consideration that so important a 
subject demanded and received at the hands of the House, 
yet it was not. possible to get it into full operation until 
the end of the summer and tiuvclling season, so that up 
to the close of the financial year it has had only a very 
partial effect. In other respects I do not know that the 
produce of these minor duties was matcriall}^ ditferent 
from the final form of the financial estimate. 

I come now, Sir, to the rcA^enue of the Customs and 
the Excise. And first of all T must warn the Committee 
that the revenue of Cusloins, as it stands in the figm’es 
that hon. gentlemen have seen in the public journals, is 
too faAmurably represented. The Customs wore finally, 
I mean according to the Supplemental Statement of last 
July, estimated to jneld 23,430,000/. They actually 
yielded 23,305,000/. ; that is, there Avas an apparent 
deficit of 125,000/;; but, aithougli that difierence is a 
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clGcreasGj yet substantially it may be said to represent 

equality. For, on the one band, ^e liaTe to allow for 

that shortness of the year wdiicli I have already explained ; 

and on the other hand it so happened that the anioniit 

paid into the Exchequer w^as somewhat in excess, ns 

comj^ared with the actual receij^ts of the departineiit. 

I need not trouble the Committee with details, but, when 

* 0 

these items are reckoned, they leave both sides of the 
account nearly balanced, and we may dismiss the subject 
of the revenue of Customs with the observation tlint it 
yielded, as nearly as possible, what it was estimated to 
yield. 

But then it is material to observe that, in all cases of 
this kind, the revenue of Customs profits unduly at 
the cost of the revenue of Excise. When we have a 
bad year, the meaning is we have bad seasons ; when 
we have bad seasons the meaning is that the domestic 
produce of the soil is less abundant than iisual. Jf tlie 
produce of the soil at home is less abundant than usual, 
more produce must be imported from abroad ; and though 
little of it, comparatively, is subjected to duty, and none 
of it to high duty, yet, of course, the oj^cration virtually 
tends to remove certain dutiable commodities from the 
region of the Excise, and brings to the credit ot the 
Customs sums of money which may liavc accrued trom 
any such cause. Sir, that is particularly remarkable in the 
present case, so far as regards the great article of corn. 
We call, and perhaj)s call not unjustly, our duty on corn 
a nominal duty ; and yet the yield of that liomiiinl duty, 
in the year just expired, was no less than 8{;(»,000/. 
the mere ainonni of that receipt for the year, 1 conirss, 1 


regard noiwfiili pleasure, hut with di.^-’sntisfacfion. Every 
pound w'c receive from corn, over and alxn'o thesnuio- 
ccived in average years, reminds us that our^nvif harv. ^.t 
basso far fallen .«horf of what is neecs<ary to Mipply th'* 
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ordinary nnuts of tlie country. It tells a melanclioly 
tale, in the first instance, of deficient yield from our own 
soil ; and in the second place, CAmry such pound gained 
tells probably of two or three pounds Avithdrawn and 
withheld from the Eevenue in the shape of a narroAA^ed 
consumption of comforts and luxuries by the people. 
On corn I reckon that in the past year there has been 
an increase of 36G,000^. over and above the sum of 
500,000/., which I take generally to represent the average 
Revenue from this article. In addition to this sum, 
54,000/. was receiA^ed on sugar used in brcAA^eries, to 
supply, and that but very partially, tlie deficiency caused 
b}^ the deplorable failure of the crop of barle}’’. A sum of 
47,000/. was obtained from Customs’ duty on hops ; an 
amount in some part due from a similar cause. The three 
items, hoAA'ever, of corn, sugar, and malt, together make a 
difference of 407,000/. ; which comes, I may say, unlaw- 
fully to the credit of tlie Customs, and which represents 
far more than a corresponding prejudice to tlie Excise. 

It is Avorth while, if wc consider how imjoortant is the 
subject of the connection between the amount of duties 
received and the condition of the people, and if the Com- 
mittee will allow me, to exhibit it to them anew by means 
of some further detail. If I take tlmee gTeat articles 
immediately connected Avith the condition of the people, 
and paying Customs’ duly, which together yield no less 
than 17,000,000/. yearly — I mean the articles of tea, 
sugar, and tobacco — the revenue from these three articles, 
during the past financial year, notwithstanding the 
growth of the population in numbers, was entirely sta- 
tionary. Tea, taken alone, shoAved an increase of 5000/. ; 
sugar an increase of 18,000/.; but tobacco showed a 
decrease of 21,000/. ; so that the increase on tea and 
sugar exceeded the decrease on tobacco by a sum of no 
more than 2000/. But then, as I have already said, 
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54,000^. was receiTed on sugar used in brcwcnes as a 
sulostitute for malt; so that the actual decrease was 
52,000?. on these three great articles, so immediately 
connected with the comforts of the community, and the 
amount of revenue on which forms a measure and a tesi 
of the degree in wdhch those comforts are enjoyed. 

The Co m mittee will, no doubt, desire to loiow wha( 
has been the effect of the changes whicli have been 
brought about by the reduction of the Customs duties 
on a number of imported articles. All I can say mast, 
he by wmy of general description as to the operation of 
those changes, inasmuch as we must hear in mind that 
narrowed power of consumption which we may trace 
tln'oughout all the figures of Customs and Excise during 
the year. And I must confess we find that, under tlu) 
ch'cumstances, the result of these changes has been net 
unsatisfactory ; certainly, it has been less unsatisfactory 
than the figures wdiich I have just given to the Com- 
mittee. I reserve for separate consideration the articles 
of spirits and wine. I begin by taking togcthc]* all tlie 
other articles on which duties were reduced in the Iasi 
Session of Parliament, of which the principal wore 
timber, liops, raisins, currants, figs, and a few others. 
The total amount of reduction on these articles last 
Session w'as 663,000/. The total loss to the Pevenuc 
was 529,000/. So that there has been a ]-ccovcry hy 
increased consumption amounting to 121,000/.; a re- 
covery which, T have no doubt, would liavc hecu miuh 
greater, had the circumstances of the year heeu nioje 
favourable. Ncixt, with regard to sjurits im])or{cd inuti 
ahi-oad, the Committee will observe (hat we made tv/o 
chauges last year, and these in ojtjMvilc direeti(»ns', e 
began in February, 1360, hy aKdi^hi^g in sul-ianf‘‘ 
the difi’erential Customs' tlufy on s}>irits. althoughn -iisaO 
ditTereue<‘ wji'- retained, <ni<*ugh, hut only enou*j!li, s»> 
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cover tlie proved cost, Avliicli Excise regulations entail on 
tlie Britisli distiller. The amount of reduction on brandy, 
wliicli v'as ihe only ninterial article affected under this 
head, wns 446,000/^. Bnt in Jnly we laid an additional 
duty on foreign as well as on British spirits of one shilling 
and elevenpence per gallon, which was estimated to yield 
400,000Z. ; so that, in point of faet, the balance of relief 
we gave on the article of spirits imported fi'om abroad 
was only 46,000?. "We surrendered 46,000?. of revenue 
— that is to say, taking all the three descriptions 
of imported spirits together, two of which were not 
affected b}’- the decrease, bnt all of which were affected 
by the subsequent increase, the result was that the 
increase on Geneva was 67,000?., and on rum 193,000?., 
while on brandy there wns a diminution over the whole 
year of 181,000?. ; so that there was an actual gain to 
the limited, extent of 79,000?. on spirits, together with a 
relief from taxation of 46,000?. 

But the most important and interesting of the changes 
made last Session, with regard alilce to its own very 
peculiar character, to its effect on the Revenue, and to 
its connection with the comforts of the j)eoplc, was the 
change which was made in the duties on wine. I will 
endeavom’ to state the facts to the Committee without 
any unnecessary waste of words, but, at the same time, 
with so much of fulness and clearness, as are essential in 
order to appreciate the substantial results. With regard 
to this^ particular alteration of Customs’ duty my belief 
is that, when we compare the new S 3 ^stem with the old, 
we may say that this particular change, of all the changes 
which have hitherto been made in Customs’ duties, 
was, in the first place, as a mere fiscal change, the most 
difficult to carry into execution, on account of the ad- 
ministrative operations necessarily attending it ; it was, 
secondly, sure to be the slowest of them all in working 
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Succession, and tlie -wars TNntli France, brought about 
political arrangements ' bearing npon commerce, wliich 
have greatly altered the taste of this country as iowiiie ; 
so that a peojole '^hicb, as a people, had before loved 
light wines, began to love strong wines, I believe it is 
a fact that the Universit}^ of Oxford, with which I' have 
the honour to be intimatety connected, actually petit ioiied 
Parliament against the grievance of the imposition of 
a high duty upon light wines, on the ground tLf^t it 
almost compelled them to drink port. It is impossible 
to look into the literature of the last century witliout 
finding ample e^ddence to the same effect. There is an 
interesting work, which, no doubt, many hon. ]\Ieinheis 
have read, and which describes the state of things in 
Scotland about a century back; I mean the ‘ Autobifv- 
graphy of Dr. Alexander Carlyle.’ Dr. Alexander 
Carlyle may be said to have been a gentleman-clergyman 
of the Established Church of Scotland. I do not mean 


to say a word against his character ; but it is quite evi- 
dent to anybody who examines his memoir, that whatever 
his theological and pastoral qualifications may have been, 
he added to them a perfect acquaintance with the science 
of good living. Eothing struck me more in periLNing 
his work than the frequent notices which arc inter.spoi>ed, 
here, there, and everywhere throughout his page.^^, ot 


the uses, merits, and prices of different kinds of wtiuv ; 
and I think it to be an important fact which this gen- 
tleman puts upon record, when he informs us that the 


hotel ])rice of claret in Edinburgh 100 years ago, at n 
club with which he dined — wine f)f a quality with whkb 
he was sati-^fied, and, therefore, with which I have Httk 


donbl that anv one of us Avould now Ik} hathfinl - fisc la-.t* 


price of that wine wa.*-- not more than p'^'r 
^I'lii.’^ is a niniter, 1 say. with regard f<» whith it nr>y 
take a long time devtdop iuily any altiaation tsl’ejv 
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to take place in tlie taste of this country. Yet, ( 
this very early period, I cannot avoid mentioning 
Committee some information which I received 
weeks hack from a deputation which attended m 
this subject. The deputation was composed of ] 
who, I believe, were keepers of refreshment-hous' 
beer licences, in the easterm part of the metropo 
who had, likewise, taken out wine licences. The 
me the joint results of their experience, and it coi 
one element of comfort for the hon. gentleman o] 
who, I know, has a strong opinion upon the comp 
merits of hght wines and powerful wines. Th 
the effect of their having taken out wine licenc 
that a moderate proportion, or from five to ten p( 
of their entire takings, or sales, consisted of wine 
it was their practice to sell at 8s. per gallon as d 
wine, and which was formerly not to he had at all 
in bottle. I believe the lowest price of wine whi 
accessible in that way to the ordinary consum 
from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per bottle, or IBs. per gallon, 
deputation, likewise, communicated to me anothi 
which I confess I learnt with much interest, r 
that hut a small proportion of the wine sold h; 
was consumed upon the premises, the chief pan 
fetched from thence to the houses of the poor ; and 
as they knew, it was principally intended for the 
the- sick. They also said — and this is the circui 
of which the hon. gentleman opposite will he? 
satisfaction — that the wine in demand among th 
tomers was entirely and exclusively strong wii 
that no symptoms of a taste oscillating in favour c 
wines had yet made its appearance among that ] 
at least, of the community. 

Before quitting this subject, I wish to refer 

riTmnnra hflvp o’onp nLvnfirl na +n am-np ai’ 
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yielded by a fair moderate cro]-», and was also tla* 
amonnt estimated for tbe 3 'ear ; and I may observe, ibr 
tbe information of tlie Committee, tliat as ihe peri<)*]s 
allowed for credit were abridged by an Act of last year, 
two years’ crops are included in tbe 870,000/. whieb 1 
have mentioned. Even of tliat 70,000/., it became 
necessary for the ’ Government, in the exercise of its 
discretion, to allow tbe payment to be postponed, so as 
to pass into tbe next, that is to say, tbe pinsciit finan- 
cial year. Thus, then, tbe sum of 300,000/. is dis- 
posed of. As to malt, I am sorry to say that, the 
800,000/. I Lave mentioned can scarcely ho said io 
represent tbe whole extent of tlie evil. Tlierc is no 
doubt that tbe relation between tlie consiiinjitioii of 
beer and tbe manufacture of malt, altbouadi a siibsfan- 

7 O 

tial relation of cause and effect, is not one wijicli finds 
immediate expression in tbe figures of tbe yeai*; but 
still it is undoubtedly f.rue that, witli a favourable year, 
we ought to have bad a considerable advance in 
consumption of malt and of beer; because tlie revenue 
from malt has been deriving benefit for some time, 
especially in Ireland, from successive augmentations in 
the spirit duties ; and tlic sale of beer must Jikewi. e 
liavc benefited materially during the last 3 'ear throughout 
the three kingdoms, in consecpienco of the gener.d 
increase of duty upon .spirits in the month of 'lidy. 
18G0, which was enacted without any corresponduig 


increase in tbe duties upon malt. It is one main com- 
plaint of the. distillers of spirits^ — than whom 1 
bad the pleasure of meeting with a more inteihg'-nt^ 
body of llritisb merchants or tradesmen — it is on*' ol 
their chief complaints that they arc taxed, as tls-y 
tiiink, most unfairly in pro])ortion to beer. I'lnro i- 
difterenec in the amount ofduty imposed tm th«‘ alc>.-noi 
in sjurits and in wine, as compared with that mip‘ ‘ d 
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upon tlie .alcoliol in beer, wliicli is greatly to the dis- 
advantage of the latter article. I admit tliat, from its 
nature, beer ought to bo taxed more lightly than ardent 
spirits ; but ^ve hiivo certaiuly pushed this principle as 
far as it can go. Tlic alcohol in pure spirit pays IO.9. 
to 10.9. Gd. per gallon, the alcoliol in wine pays from 
about 5s. or 65. to 7s., and the alcohol in beer pays, as I 
reckon, only about Is. lOd. per gallon. That, is a very 
large diflerence ; and it appears yet larger when we 
consider the tax in relation to the value of the articles. 
The tax upon beer may be said to be from 18 to 23 
per cent, ad valorem; upon what may be called medium 
sorts of wine — that is, upon the only sorts of Avine that 
can ever be reckoned to compete with beer — it is, I’rora 
25 to 80 per cent.; Avhile the tax upon spirits is five 
times that amount ; for it is hardly less, if it be less at 
all, than 400 per cent. So much for the deficiency 
upon malt; which is, perhaps, even greater than would 
naturally and at once be inferred from the figures I 
have stated. 

But the Committee will be anxious to hear Avhat is to 
be said with regard to the Spirit Duties. We antici- 
pated an increase in the Bevenne from the duty, im- 
posed in Jul}^ last on British spirits, of 650,000^.; 
whereas, there has been altogether a diminution in the 
actual yield of the spirit duty, as compared with the 
estimate which had been made in February, of no less 
than 910,000Z. ; or 250, 000^. more than the whole in- 
crease at which we aimed. Certainly, I cannot say 
otherwise than that, at first sight, this is an astounding 
diminution ; but it is a result which deserves the careful 
attention of the Committee ; moreover, it is one which 
will reward that attention. 

The question of the augmentation of the duties on 
spirits is one, which does not concern exclusively any 

D 
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particular Ministry or Grovernment. The proposal which 
was made last year was made in conformity with a 
very general feeling. We were all aware that the 
result as regarded revenue— at least the momentary 
and immediate result- was, in some degree, uncertain. 
We were all desirous that the duty on this particular 
commodity should be carried to the hig’hest jiracticahle 
point; that is to say, to the highest point at which it 
could stand without being defeated by illicit distillation. 
I will now endeavour to lay before the Committee what 
I behove to be the exact state of the facts ; only ob- 
serving at present, that the duty on spirits fell short by 
more than 500,000/. of the sum which it had yielded in 
the previous year ; while, on the contrary, it was esti- 
mated, before and apart from any change of duty, that it 
would yield about 400,000/. more than the duty had 
yielded in the year before. It will he recollected that I 
endeavoured, in making the proposal, to give a fair and 
full statement, on the one hand of the rislrs or uncer- 
tainties it involved ; on the other of what we thought, 
and still think, the commanding reasons in its favour. 

I now entreat the Committee to accompany me, while 
I exhibit the subject to them in some new lights ; and, 
first, let us take, instead of the entire year, the year 
broken into two parts ; they will, I think, be not a little 
surprised at the results. I will take two periods then, 
first, from the 1st of April to the 14th of July, when the 
additional spirit duly was entirely unknown, and appa- 
rently- was not in the shghtest degi’ee apjnehended, 
either by distillers or consumers ; and the second period 
from the 15th of July imtil the 31st of March, wlien tlic 
additional duty was in actual operation. From the 
figm'es I shall lay before the Ooimnittee, it will be seen 
that a very considerable decline from the previous yield 
of the spirit duty had occurred before tlic duly was 
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raised ; and tliat since tlie duty was increased, on the 
contrary, the decline has been checked to some degree 
in some cases, while in others ah absolute and substantial 
increase has taken place. . Especially this is conspicuous 
if we take the case of England alone ; because in Scot- 
land and Ireland social causes appear to he at worlc 
which for some time past have caused a rather steady 
decrease in the consumption of spirits. 

I .will now give the case of England in the first 
instance ; then that of the United Kingdom as a whole|; 
and I will hkewise go to the cases of the other two 
countries in detail if the Committee desire me to do so. 
In England, the spirit duty received between the 1st of 
April and the I4th of July of 1859-60 was 1,203,000/. ; 
the amount received in the same period of 1860-61 was 
1,045,000/. ; showing a decrease of 158,000/. in that 
portion of the year in England, -before the additional 
duty could infiuence the Bevenue. This decrease, it will 
he observed, was at the rate of more than half a million 
a year for England alone. Then, taking the second and 
larger part of the year from July 16 to March 31, when 
the additional duty was in operation, the amount received 
in 1859-60 was 2,991,000/., and in 1860-61 it was 
3,245,000/. ; that is to say, it shows an increase under 
the new duty of 254,000/. ; an increase very nearly cor- 
responding with the estimate that had been formed. 
Of Scotland I may say generally, that there was a large 
decrease before July, and a small increase afterwards. 
In Ireland there was a large decrease before the spirit 
duty was altered, and a considerable, though a somewhat 
slackened, decrease afterwards. In the United Kingdom 
there was a decrease of 654,000/. before the duty was' 
changed, and an increase of 90,000/. after the 14th of 
Jul}^. These comparisons are of themselves valuable as 
far as they go ; but I must point out to the Committee 

D 2 , 
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that the operations of the siiirit trade itself, in the form 
of extra deliveries at one time and another, in reference 
to anticipated changes, are such as materially to bewilder 
and delude those who endeavour to draw inferences from 
them without the advantage of a long experience. On 
the whole, however, in 1859-60 there had been extraor- 
dinarily large deliveries of spirits, from an anticipation 
of an increased duty. These, it now appears, much dimi- 
nished the productiveness of the duty in 1860-61. Fur- 
ther, it appears that the main cause of the deficiency is 
to be found not so much in a lessened consumption, as in 
the fact that the stock of duty-paid spirits in the country 
has been materially reduced. It is matter of interest to 
Imow in what degree ; but this can only be matter of 
estimate. According to the best information tliat can be 
obtained by the Board of Inland Revenue, it appears that 
in 1860 the duty-paid stocks amounted to 3,000,000 gal- 
lons of spirits, and that in 1861 they were only 2,000,000 
gallons : this decrease of 1,000,000 gallons of itself repre- 
sents a duty of no less than 500,000h Some effect of this 
kind has followed every augmentation of duty in the 
whole series of augmentations since 1853. From' 1853 to 
1858 we have had successive augmentations ; hardly one 
of them has produced the result anticipated for the next 
following year. The first tendency of them all was to 
contract, in some degree, the consumption, but especially 
the stock. I doubt whether the consumption was 'so 
much resfricted as might have been expected, relatively 
to the increase of price ; but the immediate result and 
tendency was to diminish the duty-paid stock ; and where 
the duty formed so large a proportion of the ])rice, it 
told severely on the revenue retmns immediately after 
the augmentation of the duty. In 1853-a4 I had the 
honour of proj)osing to the House the first ot these aug- 
mentations, and I estimated the result at 476,000/. 1 
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did obtain, I believe, 590,000^. ; but that was tbe first 
augmentation, and it was a small one ; it constituted an 
exception to tbe rule. In 1854-55, I proposed a second 
augmentation, from wbicb tbe estimated retmm was 
450,000/. ; tbe amount obtained was 373,000/. In 
1855-56 my right bon. friend, now tbe Secretary for tbe 
Home Department (Sir George Lewis), proposed a third 
augmentation. That was expected to yield 1,000,000/. ; 
tbe actual return was 707,000/. Lastly, tbe right bon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) proposed an augmen- 
tation of tbe Irish spirit duty, on wbicb tbe return 
expected was 500,000/. ; but in tbe first year it only 
yielded 85,000/. In tbe second year, however, this 
85,000/. rose to 304,000/. Tbe experience, therefore, of 
all changes of this bind would seem to show, that some 
time is required to bring them into regular operation. 
But I am bound to say, after eixamining tbe subject with 
great care, and all tbe inquiry into details I could possibly 
make, that I am persuaded tbe experiment is likely, even 
in a fiscal point of view,- to be successful ; while, so far 
as social considerations are concerned, we are convinced 
that it is and will be very beneficial. It may, indeed, 
diminish tbe consumption of spirits ; nay, we sincerely 
hope it may have this effect ; but it has not yet given 
rise to tbe only real evil we might have bad to appre- 
hend, namely, an increase in illicit distillation. I have 
here tbe Returns, though not beyond tbe end of 1860, 
of tbe number of convictions and of commitments to 
prison, in each of tbe three Eiingdoms, of persons charged 
with keeping illicit distilleries in tbe years 1859 and 
1860, or, at least (since tbe Returns for tbe year are not 
yet completed) in tbe first nine months of tbe financial 
year of 1860, com23ared with tbe corres 2 )onding nine 
months of tbe year preceding. I will not trouble tbe 
Committee with tbe whole of the details ; I need only 
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convoT to tlic OomiuitteQ the gratif^'iiig foct. Iliat in each 
of the throe coniitrios there has been a considerable dimi- 
iintion in the nnmher of comdctions and punishments for 
illicit distillation ; and this especiallv in Ireland, ^vhich 
is the country ^Te natimalh* look to ndth the most appre- 
honsion. and ■erhieh may he called the peccant part of 
the United Kingdom in these matters. In England, 
the nnmher of persons committed to prison in the first 
period of ISoO was ol: in the second period it fell to 
oO; in Scotland the nnmher of commitments nns 0 in 
the first period, and 5 in the second; in Ireland the 
detections in the first period were 1829, and the conric- 
tions 101 ; in the second period the detections fell to 918, 
and the convictions tell to 84. The macliinery of detec- 
tion employed in Ireland is so cilieient, that the reports 
furnished bv the constabnlarv to the Government, mnv 


be received with the most complete reliance. 

As respects the dimimition in the consumption of 
spirits, no doubt the competition of wine may have done 
something: but that cause is altogether so slight and 
insiganfioant in its extent, tliat the consumption of wine 


in this couutrv need not he mentioned or thought of for 
a long time to come, if it is ever to bo thought of. in 
competition with those great articles of consiunption so 
much hotter known to the people of this countiy, namely, 
aixlcnt spirits and malt liquom. The consumption ot 
alcohol in wine is utterly insignificant in comparison and 
competition with alcohol in spiiits. Keither has the 
eons\imptioii of malt liquors produced any great elleci : 
though, as tin* as it has produced a chauge— while 1 will 
not say it. is a change to be ]u*omoted by any p-ossly 
nnoqnal or any unfair adjustment ot duties, yet still it i^ 
a change, which in all its social aspects wc must ^ iev 
with satisfaction. The conq'>eiition of spirits brought 
from abroad, again, has not hoen of a very inijwtnnl 
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magnitude. There has, however, been an increase in 
the consumption of brandy and Geneva, ovdng to the 
removal of the differential duty, to the extent of 345,000 
gallons, balanced partially by a decrease in rum of 
170,000 gallons. That, Sir, is the statement which I 
have to lay before the Committee in regard to the dimi- 
nution of the revenue from spirits. 

And now, Sh, I shall proceed to say a word on the 
general policy of the legislation of last year ; because 
there are those who think, and very natuially think, that 
the House of Commons in the course of last year departed 
from its ordinary practice; and may be said in some 
degree to have shi’unk fr’om its dut}’’ in -consenting to 
resort to the use of certain temporary resources, instead 
of meeting the full expenditure of the country from an 
adequate amount of taxation, and fr'om that source ex-- 
clusively . I think,' Sir, I can truly say that there is no one 
who is more anxious than mj^^self to invite and ingc this 
House upon every occasion to the utmost exertion for the 
purpose of maintaining the credit of the country. I quite 
admit, that the only firm and permanent foundation upon 
which we can stand is that which has for its basis an 
even, of rather a favourable, balance between income 
and expenditure ; and which steadily eschews as a great 
evil the creation, under all ordinary circumstances, of 
pubhc debt. But, at the same time, I think it quite 
impossible, in dealing with the arrangements of a par- 
ticular year, to omit all regard to the pecuhar bm’dens 
which it may bring ; and, in the case now before us, to 
the rapid, enormous, and almost incredible growth of the 
expenditure of the' country. I will state in round num- 
bers, yet with substantial precision, how this matter 
stands. The right hon. gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) had, three years ago, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to propose the Yotes 
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necessary for the service of the country ; and the total 
amount of the Votes which he proposed was somewhat 
under 64,000,000?. Two years only had elapsed when, 
in 1860, it was my duty to propose to this House Totes 
which were somewhat under 74,000,000/. ; showing- an 
increase of about 10,000,000/. in the national expenditure 
within that short period. How, has the House of Com- 
mons really flinched from its duty in regard to the mode 
of providing the money ? I admit that we di-ew to some 
extent upon temporary resources ; but I confidently urge 
that we were justified in doing it. For, first, let us 
inquire how much of this great augmentation in our 
expenditure was raised by taxation. With unrelenting 
hand we imposed 7,000,000/. of new taxes in the course 
of those two years to meet the annual expenditure of the 
country ; and some part, at any rate, of this new taxa- 
tion was in the shape of permanent additions to our 
fiscal resources. We raised by taxes in the year about 
70,000,000/. The increase of taxes in two years, as I 
have said, was 7,000,000/. We had in China a war 
expenditure of near 6,000,000/. to provide for; and 
under these circumstances the result has been that, com- 
bining together what we have taken from the balances, 
and what we have derived from the malt credit and the 
Spanish payment, we have drawn fr’om temporary re- 
sources other than taxes a total sum of no more than 
2,450,000/. towards meeting that war expenditure. We 
have had to meet ten millions of augmented chai-ge in 
two years; we have provided more than three-fouilhs 
of it' by taxes, less than one-fourth othervdse tlian by 
taxes. I must confess that I do not tliink there is in that 
statement anything of which the House of Commons can 
accuse itself, unless, indeed, there be an imputation ujjou 
quite different grounds ; and unless it be that the con- 
sciences of some among us ma}'' whisper to us a reproach 
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for not liaving given sufficient attention to tlie rapidly- 
growing amount of tlie national expenditure, and to tlie 
tendencies, wliicli are in most quarters too perceptible, 
not merely to require tliat provision be made for so many 
new ends and purposes, but likewise to relax our accus- 
tomed and most necessary vigilance in controuling tilie 
use of public money for those ends, and in securing its 
economical outlay. 

And, now, wliat have been the operations of tlie past 
year vdtb regard to tbe balances in tbe Exchequer, and 
to the public debt ? That is very easily stated. The 
balances in the Exchequer on the 31st of March, 18G0, 
were 7,972,000Z. ; on the 31st of March, 1861, they were 
6,672^000^.; but 150,000^. of this last-named amoimt 
was money raised for the fortification annuities, deducting 
which, we had on the 31st of last March a balance of 
6,522, OOOZ. — ^being an actual diminution in the balances 
of 1,45 0,0 OOZ. ; while the deficiency contemjilated in the 
arrangements of July, 1860, was, as I have said, about 
1,400,000/. The Committee vuU see, imder these cir- 
cumstances, that there is no present appearance of a 
dimmution Hkely to entail any inconvenience in meeting 
the demands of the public service. And I may add, as 
a conclusive proof to the same effect, that we have met 
the changes of the cmuent quarter without any payment 
for interest on Deficiency Bills. 

With regard to the National Debt, again, the account 
is a simple one. We had last year to pay off 1,000,000/. 
of Exchequer Bonds. That demand rendered it neces- 
sary to ask Parliament for authority to raise another 
1,000,000/. of Exchequer Bonds in heu of them. But, be- 
sides the provision thus made, and in consequence of the 
formidable prospects of the harvest during the month of 
August, which threatened a very serious loss of revenue, 
I was obliged, in view of that contingency, to ask rather 
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,from 19,170,000^. to 1 9,43 5,0 0 0^. ; or, in other Trorcls, 
we obtained out of this 1,945,0004 only a sum of 
265,0004 This is, a very serious and important fact, 
which I am sure must attract the attention of the Com- 
mittee. I do not undertake to give any comj)lete, or 
full, or demonstrative explanation of this fact. Tlie 
attempt would be presumj)tuous, because premature. 
But I cannot help calling* the attention of the Com- 
mittee to one circumstance, which I liave not yet speci- 
fically mentioned, of difference between 1853 and 1860 ; 
I mean the difference in the expenditure of the counti’y 
at the two periods. In 1853-4 the Imperial expendi- 
ture of the country — I mean that which excludes all 
the purel}’" local rates and taxes — was under 56,000,0004 ; 
the local expenditm'e was under 16,000,0004; and the 
V total expenditure was under 72,000,0004 But in 1860-61 
the Imperial expenditure alone amounted to what the 
local and Imperial expenditm’e together had been in 
1853-4. ' It amounted in round numbers to 73,000,0004, 
including the small sum which came due in respect of 
the fortifications. The local expenditure, as nearly as I 
can make it, was about 18,000,0004 The total expendi- 
ture, tlierefore, had grown from under 72,000,0004 to 

91.000. 0004, or nearly 20,000,0004 in the space of 
seven years. Now, Sir, I do trust that this will be 
remembered and maturely considered. Let us think for 
a moment what is the meaning of these few last words 
-and figures. Nothing but reflection can at any time ho 
required in order to bring this House to a just view ol' 
its position ; and all I am anxious for is that we should 
reflect, and slioidd reflect in time. What are flic 
annual savings of this country ? May we take them .at 

50.000. 0004 ? Enormous as that sum is, I believe it 
may be taken as the amount which the skill, and tlie 
capital, .and the industry, and the thrift, of England 
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may be comxmtcd to lay by every year. If it be so, 
and if we take this 50,000,000^. for a period of eigdit 
years, we get a total acciiinnlated capital of 400,000,000/. 
Now, if we put upon that sum of 400,000,000/. — taking 
all kinds of investmenis together — an interest of 5 per 
cent., the result is that it gives us just 20,000,000/. as 
the aggregate result, in annual income, of the whole 
savings of the nation for eight years ; so that the total 
sawngs of the nation for these eight )’’cars would 
appear to have been completely absorbed and swallowed 
up in the maw of this vast expenditure. Nor can I 
help suspecting that there may be some degree of ela- 
tion between the inordinate growth of expenditure and 
that diminished elasticity of the revenue, which we 
cannot fail to observe in comparing our fiscal expe- 
rience during the last year with the fiscal history and 
results of the year 1853-4. 

Sir, I have still to do justice to one important subject. 
I have referred to the fact that last year, on the pro- 
posal of the Government, Parliament was pleased to 
diminish the immediately available resources of the 
country; and Hkevdse to the fact that the revenue of 
the year is, upon the whole, unsatisfactory. • Does there 
arise, from the association of these two facts, any pre- 
smnption that Parliament, in its decision last year, mis- 
took the path of duty and erred in judgment ? I thinJ?: 
I can show that, if the employment of the people and 
other circumstances have not been such as to yield an 
adequate revenue in the year, such as it has actually 
•proved to be, yet the condition of affairs would have 
been not more, but very far less satisfactory, had it not 
been for the wise and provident legislation of Parlia- 
ment. At any rate, I am ready to raise that issue, and 
to state the facts. ' 

The Committee is aware, that in November last the 
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importation fiom abroad. I may, lilcewisG, say in rofe- 
rence to tbe Treaty with France, that it is not tbe riband 
manufacturers of France, as I am informed, from wliom 
tbe people of Coventry bave to ap^Drebend a serious 
pressure, but it is ratber from tbe thrifty and indus- 
trious weavers of Basle, wbo are on tbe Continent tbe 
producers of tbe cheapest ribands, and tbe most formid- 
able rivals to our manufactoers at Covenfry. Of course, 
we bave no means of officially knowing what is tbe 
consumption of English ribands. But I bold in my 
band a statement which I bave obtained from private 
sources, from persons placed at tbe centre of tbe entire 
trade,' wbo bave tbe best means of information, and tbe 
effect of it is this : that in 1860 there was a decrease in 
tbe imjDortatfon of French ribands of about 12 -} per 
cent,, and a decrease in tbe use of English ribands of 
26 2-3ds per cent. [Mr. Newdegate : Hear, bear [] 
My honourable friend’s cheer refers, no doubt, to tbe 
fact that there was a still gi'eater decrease in English 
than in French ribands. The change of last year, while 
beneficial in its general character, aggravated, I have 
no doubt, but certainly did not cause, tbe distress in 
Coventry. I much regret tbe coincidence in time of 
tbe two circumstances. I am sorry that by a right act 
we sbordd in any degree bave pressed, even for a mo- 
ment, and even for a great public benefit, on a par- 
ticular class. But tbe change in the law, so requisiie 
on its own gi'ounds, was at most but an accessoiy and 
secondary cause of pressure. Tlie distress at Coventry 
was i^artly owing to tbe change of fashion; and still 
more to tbe bad weather, wbicli almost destroyed the 
spring and summer demand ; nor must we forget tl laf it 
has c5so been to sfrikes and combinations among the 
workmen, and in gencinl to tliose defcct.ive arrange- 
ments which are especially incident to close and ])ro- 
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tected trades, that these distresses and sufferings are 
really traceable, I am deeply concerned, however, that 
a change, which was absolutely demanded in justice to 
the people and to every class of producers, should for 
a moment, and in a particular instance, have been 
accompanied by any distress. 

I will now proceed to mention very rapidly the other 
particular articles to which I have to refer. We heard 
last year in this House, from the hon. Member for 
Launceston, a doleful wail concerning the destruction 
that was declared to be impending over I know not 
how many millions of the property of our fellow-subjects 
in Horth America. Notwithstanding the terrors of 
that prophecy, we .persevered in our legislation ; and I 
must record it to the honoiu of the colonists, that, as far 
as I am aware, not one word has escaped from them in 
complaint against the just and expedient measures 
adopted by Parliament for the benefit of the country. 
I am happy further to say that they are not ruined ; and 
that on the contrary their property is, to all appearance, 
in a rather satisfactory condition. There has been an 
immense increase in the importations of foreign timber ; 
but colonial timber has not disappeared from the British 
market; nay, it has even been somewhat more in de- 
mand than it was before.,. In 1859-60 colonial timber 
and deals were imported to the extent, taken together, 
of 1,262,000 loads. In 1860-61, after the perpetration 
of the act of destruction to the trade — for such we were 
told it could not fail to be — the import of colonial 
timber and deals rose to 1,276,000 loads. 

Now, Sir, one of the objections most commonly taken ' 
last year to the measures then adopted by the House 
was, that the duties reduced or abandoned were duties 
of moderate amount, useful for fiscal purposes, and 
without anj^ sensible tendency to restrain trade and 

E 
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consumption. I will test the value of this objection hy 
reference to certain articles; and we shall, moreover, 
see that, even in the eases where the duties given up 
were moderate in amount, it was wise and advantageous 
to abandon them. I will give the import of four lead- 
ing articles of food set free from duty last year — butter, 
cheese, eggs, and rice. In 1859-60, butter was im- 
ported into this country to the extent of 2,362,000^. in 
value. That was an enormous amount ; but in 1860-61, 
when the duty had been removed, the import rose to 
4,122,000?. In 1859-60, cheese was imported to the 
amount of 1,097,000?.; but in 1860-61, when cheese 
was duty-free, the import rose to the amount of 
1,592,000?. The import of eggs, in like mauner, rose 
fr’om 345,000?. in 1859-60 to 497,000?. in 1860-61 ; and 
the import of rice in the same years from 890,000?. to 
1,142,000?. .In the importation of these four articles 
there was a total increase of 2,700,000?. ; namehy from 
4,694,000?. in 1859-60, to 7,393,000?. in 1860-61. 

I will next venture to state to the Committee the 
general results, without any selection among articles, of 
the legislation of 1860 upon the import trade of the 
country. I must, however, first take out and traat by 
itself the article of corn. The importations under this 
head are so large, that they can hardly fail to awaken a 
sentiment of wonder in the mind of everyone wdio bears 
me. I exhibit this particular commodity by itself, 
because it is an exceptional article ; and because an 
excess in the importation of it is due to a temporary 
cause, and must evidently tend, if it has any etlbct, to 
restrain the importation of all other articles, and to 
displace them for the moment. In 1859-60 the im- 
portations of grain of all lands amounted in valne to 
17,384,000?. ; but in 1860-61 they ro.se to no less a sum 
than 38,159,000/. We must, of course, deeply regret 
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tlie diminiiiion of the resources of ]:»rochicers, and the 
increased tax on consumers, witliin our oYm shoi’cs, 
^vliich those hgurcs imply : hut, on the other hand, it 
must inspire every man 'vvith a deep and cordial senti- 
ment of thankfulness to the Almighty Disjioser of 
events, Avhen v'c find what, marvcllons result^s have been 
achieved for ns, so far beyond the powers of any and 
every Government, by the fine skill and enterprise of 
trade ; and when we Icnow that, in the day of our 
scarcity, no harrier, VTonght by the hands of man, was 
any longer interposed between our wants and the 
abundant supply that the broad earth could from any of 
its regions furnish ; and that the ships of England flo.atcd 
over every sea, almost bursting with the cargoes which 
made up the enormous amount I have described. I 
^vill simply add, the tigurcs I have quoted repi'csent a 
quantity of, perhaps, not less than 20,000,000 of 
quarters; and that the importation in the tinancial j^ar 
just ended was more than double that of the previous 
year, the per centage of increase being 119^ per cent. 

Passing on from the case of corn, I take next a very 
small class of articles on which duties were for special 
and exceptional reasons imposed in 1860. In the ad- 
justments connected with what may be called the simpli- 
fication of the Customs’ Tariff last year, certain articles, 
particular^ some limited branches of the wood trade, 
were brought under a duty ; and the result is rather 
singular. I believe this small measure was a sound one, 
and was for the interests of commerce ; but the result 
shows that the imposition of a duty had a lughly re- 
strictive effect upon these particular commodities. The 
total value of the importations of these articles (among 
which chicory and certain woods were the principal), 
in 1859-60, was 2,906,000^.; but in 1860-61 it was no 

E 2 
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more than 2,405,000/., being a decrease of 501,000/., or 
174 per cent. 

Haidng thus set aside the case of corn as one standing 
on its own separate ground, and having explained the 
state of the minor cases in which duty was augmented, 
I will now proceed to deal with the rest of our imports 
as a whole. And I crave the particular attention of 
the Committee to the figures which I am now about to 
give. Without any selection of articles, I will give in 
three classes the whole values of the articles imported, 
which we have now before us, stated with sufficient 
precision for my purpose. First of all, with the ex- 
ceptions I have named, I will refer to the whole of ihe 
articles forming the subjects of British tmde in the way 
of imj)orts which were left untouched by the legislalion 
of last year ; I will then give you those on which 
Parliament last year reduced the duties ; and, lastly’’, I 
will give you the articles on which the dudes were 
wholly remitted. And I may mention that as the 
financial year has hut just closed, the hgures I shall 
quote may not he minutely accurate; hut Ihcy are 
correct as to all suhstantial results. The imports of 
those articles on which the duties were left untouched 
last year, amounted in 1859-GO to 138,155,000/. In 
1860-61 the value was nearly the same; it was 
137,406,000/. Thus it appears there was a tTifling 
decrease ; winch, because it is so small, we may over- 
look. We have, therefore, before us, in point of facl, 
a stationary condition — always excepting corn — as tlio 
general condition of our ti’ade during the year 18(»0*1. 

I come now io the articles on which Ihe duty was 
not removed, hut redticed last ycai*. In 1S59-G0, bofia-e 
the reduction, the value of the imports of those ml ides was 
11,346,000/., hut in 18G0-G], since the reduction, tlicvalue 
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was 13,323,000^., sliowing an increase of 1,976,000?., or 
17i per cent, upon this class of commodities, while the 
rest of the trade of the country was stationary. 

Next and last come the articles, on which the duties 
were repealed in 1860. The value of the importations 
of those articles in 1859-60 was 15,735,000?., while in 
1860-61 it was 22,062,000?. ; being an increase of 
6,327,000?., or no less than 40i per cent. Now, Sir, as 
I understand it, the principle on which we have pro- 
ceeded throughout all our ojierations in this field of 
legislation has been this ; that the true basis of a large 
and solid revenue for this country lies in the extension 
of its trade. The experience is as yet narrow, and the 
time is too short, to ascertain what will be the final 
Tesult of the changes of last year ; the Treaty with 
Prance is still in almost all points a one sided instru- 
ment ; the legislation of France is not in full operation, 
except as- to some two or three heads, which are not to 
be considered as by any means the most weighty or 
important in their probable effects. "We have as yet 
actually reaped little of the benefit, which is to arise 
from the relaxation of the tariff of France. But in this 
first year, the very year when from the failure of our 
crops we so specially needed increased means of employ- 
ment for the people, we are able to show that, as the result 
of the reductions made on our side by that Treaty and 
by the accompanying measures, an addition has already 
been made to the trade of the country amounting to 
nearly 9,000,000?. sterling. For my own part, I believe 
that the merits of this great instrument, even considered 
merely with reference to its commercial consequences, 
may well stand and be judged on the results of such a 
statement. 

Sir, I will now pass from the retrospective part of 
my duty to that which concerns the future ; though I 
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must not do it witliont thanldng tlie Committee for .die' 
unbounded indulgence whicli it has shown me, nor 
mthout assiu'ing you that I shall not have to make such 
extravagant demands on your time and patience in the 
portion of my task which still remains. 

I come, then, to the financial year which has already 
begun, the year 1861-62 ; and I have now first to 
present to the Committee the Estimate of the expendi- 
ture of the country for this year. Much of it is already 
before them in detailed estimates, and the remainder 
will very shortly be in their hands. The interest on 
the Funded and Unfunded Debt, in 1861-62, will. pro- 
bably amount to 26,180,000^. I may say on this head 
of charge that if we compare it with the corresponding 
head for the past year, we shall find there are various 
modifications of the minor heads. The interest of the 
Unfunded Debt has been increased, and the ini crest of 
the Funded Debt is, on the other hand, diminished in 
consequence of tlie lapse of ceriain annuities ; but ii is 
not worth wj-hile taking up the time of the House by 
going into the details, as the amounts are not of great 
significance. Tlie' Consolidated Fund charges vall 
probably amount to 1,930,000^., the Estimates for jii’iny 
and Militia to 15,256,000^., and those for the Navy to 
12,029,000?. I may say here that it will be our duly, 
in the com’se of the present Session, to ask the House 
for a fm’ther Vote of Credit on account of the war in 
China, which will imobably amount to 1,000,000/. The 
total charge for military operations under these heads, 
ordinary and extraordinary, will be 28,285,000/. ; willi- 
out including the Packet Service, which sfands at 
something less than a million, and wdiich formerly w.as 
included in the estimates for the Navy, hiil wliith is 

now’’ removed to a separate Tote. 

The charge for jSHscellaneous t’ivi? Service.-; v'ill In* 
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7,737,000^. Upon this particular head of expenditure 
I will just venture to say that there is an apparent 
increase in the gross sum to he voted this year for the 
Miscellaneous Civil Services, amounting to 203,000/. ; 
but I have the satisfaction of assuring the Committee, 
on the other hand, that there is no general increase in 
the items of these Estimates. I can very readily account 
for more than the 203,000/. which represents this 
apparent increase. The main part is a real charge, 
although it is a charge which is occasional, and a charge 
in respect to which we obtain value for what we pay. 
The census which is now going on will cost the country, 
I believe, no less than 127,000/. A sum of 37^000/. 
will he charged in the Estimates for the salaries of the 
district registrars under the Court of Probate ; hut more 
than a corresponding sum — ^namely, about 50,000/., as 
I am assured, will he received in the shape of Stamp 
duties, which are to form part of the Stamp Revenue, 
and which form of payment will henceforward he sub- 
stituted for the fees heretofore paid to those officers. 
Therefore that apparent increase represents a real eco- 
nomy. There is also an extra charge of 40,000/. for the 
Mint, connected with the execution of the new cojDper 
coinage ; hut that charge is couni er acted in a safisfkc- 
tory manner by the set-off of 90,000/. in the Miscel- 
laneous Revenue, showing a net profit of 50,000/. during 
the year. 

There are, however, several charges in the Estimates 
of this year, which deserve the particular attention of 
the Committee. One of them is comiected with the 
drawing of the frontier Ime in Western North America 
between the British territory and the United States. 
For this purpose I am afraid a considerable expense will 
very probably he incurred; while it will he the en- 
deavour nf the Treasury to limit as much as possible 
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tlie cliai'ge arising out of the measures which have been 
adopted. I will, however, leave.it to my 'right hou. 
Friend the Secretary of the Treasmy to explain the 
particulars of these Estimates in detail at the proper 
time. For the present I am justified in saying that, 
while both in former j^ears, and this year, we have 
somewhat retrenched the charges for the IMiscellaneous 
Estimates by the use of balances which were found 
standing to the credit of certain of the services, the pro- 
vision we now make will, as we expect, be amply suffi- 
cient for the exjoenditure ; and that the figures I have 
laid before the Committee, though they may jirescnt 
some* ap^iarent increase, do not represent any real and 
general increase. We have little, indeed, to boast of; 
but at rate, for the jiresent, whether permanently or 
not, we have been able somewhat to rejiress and slacken 
the movement in that dii’ection. Next, tlie cliarge 
on account of the Revenue Department is 4,780, OOOA 
That sum presents a diminution, as compared with last 
year. A considerable part of that diminution — not less 
than 70,000/, or 80,000/. — ^i-epresents the reduclions of 
establishments, as far as they have gone, in tlie Customs' 
Department, which are among the beneficial results of 
the legislation of last year. I do not by any means 
think tliat the limits of those useful retrenchments have 
been reached ; nor do wo as yet obtain the full benefit 
of such as have been actually made ; for in all reductions 
of this sort there arc always su]5orannuations to be 
provided, and the charges for superannuations will fall 
upon this csthnate. The Packet Service will stand at 
995,000/. That is an estimate which always ins])ire.s 
me, as it inspires others, with some jealousy. For the 
present year there is a sujoll cliinimition in it, whieli is 
mainly due to the receipt of cci-tain colonial jiaymmirs 
in aid of the packet service between this counin am) 
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certain of the colonies. The total of the Estimates for 
the expenditure of the year is 69,900,000^. ; or, in 
round numbers, 70,000,000Z. This is as nearly the 
precise sum likely to be required for the national ex- 
penditure as we can at present venkue to reckon. There 
are, I should add, some special causes of uncertainty in 
this matter, which must not he left out of view. The 
Vote of Credit for the Chinese operations has been 
calculated on the same principles as heretofore. It is, 
however, impossible, in regard to a Vote of Credit taken 
for war charges, to be as precise as when we are- dealing 
with the ordinary grants. From its very nature, it 
belongs to a class of expenditm’e that cannot be ‘esti- 
mated with precision. Still, I do not doubt that sub- 
stantially it is likely to correspond with such demands 
as may be made upon us. The House will he asked 
also, in the course of the Session, to vote a certain sum, 
a sum of 200,000/., on account of “ army excess” in the 
year 1859-60. That is a matter into which I need not 
now enter. I know there is a controversy going on, 
which another set of combatants have all to themselves, 
with respect to the causes of this excess ; but the excess 
itself has no bearing on the statement I am now sub- 
mitting to you, because it is asked in order to give 
Parliamentary sanction to a charge which has been 
already incurred and met, and this vote will in no way 
affect the substantial balance-sheet of the year. A total 
of 69,900,000/., then, is the sum at which we estimate the 
probable expenditure of the present financial year. 

I come now to the estimate of the Revenue for the 
year. And, in stating the amount of the Revenue, I will 
take the hberty of mcluding certain small sums which 
vdll be received if the Legislature shall think fit to adoj)t 
some minor financial adjustments, which we are about to 
' propose. The whole extent of them is very small, if we 
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spirits for a sick claild or a sick wife, liave no choice but 
to send a woman-servant for it to a pnblic-bouse. ^bat 
we now propose is, that, on payment of U. 35 . a year, 
tbe wholesale spirit dealer, who as such already pays 
10/. IO 5 . a year, may acquire tbe right of selbng’ spirits 
by retail. By that change we expect to obtain a small 
revenue of 5000Z. a year ; but, before quitting the subject, 
I ought to give the finishing touch to tlie picture of the 
present state of the law by stating that it has been the 
constant practice of the Board of Inland Revenue, vlien 
breaches of the existing law have been made known to 
them, not to press for penalties, the law being one which 
public opinion would make it clearty impossible to carry 
into effect. 

Next, we propose a change in the stamps at present 
applicable to agreements for furnished houses let for less 
than a year. At i^resent they pay 1h^ same ad valorem 
duty as a conveyance. The principle in other cases is 
to tax transactions of a fugitive character at a much 
lower rate ; and we propose, instead of IO 5 . for every 
100/. of value, to requiin a stamp duty of 25. Gd. on each 
part of an agreement — that is to say, 55. for the whole, 
whatever may be the amount of the letting. That will 
probably yield another small revenue of 5000/. a year. 
We shall propose provisions to make sure that the duty 
is properly enforced and paid. It is at present generally 


evaded. _ 

We further propose that house-agents in all cases 
shall take out a 2/. licence, so as to Iccop them under the 
wew of the Revenue Department, and thus help to secure 
the due use of these stamps. 

There will also be an alteration of the law witli req^eef 
to foreign bills of exchange. Instead of lun-ing jmnjK. 
as I may term them, of considerable amount in the s<‘a!o. 
the stamps will increa.se by smaller step'^, at the rate 
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of l 5 . for every lOOZ. ; and by tbis means we shall render 
the operation of the law more convenient to those who 
employ snch instruments. 

The minor changes which I have just named, together 
with the transfer of 50,000Z., the probable amount of the 
fees of the district registrars in the Court of Probate, 
will raise the revenue of the Excise to 1 9,463, OOOZ. ; the 
revenue from Stamps, as I have already said, is computed 
at 8,460,000Z. ; the revenue from Taxes is estimated to 
be 3,150,000Z. ; and the revenue from the Income Tax at 
lOd. I calculate at 11,200,000Z. Of course, the Com- 
mittee will have perceived that in making this statement 
I am assuming in general the continuance in statu quo of 
taxes which exist ; and that I have chosen, as being pro- 
bably, for the present occasion, the most convenient and 
intelligible mode of proceeding. The revenue from the 
Crown lands is expected to be 2 9 5,00 OZ. ; and the Mis- 
cellaneous Receipt 1,400,000Z. Upon that item I vdll 
say that, although the Miscellaneous Receipt has lost the 
benefit this year of 250,000Z. received in payment from 
Spain, yet on the other hand it profits very considerably 
by a new arrangement with the East India Grovernment 
with reference to the payment due from that Grovernment 
on account of non-effective services. It has hitherto been 
fixed by Act ; and the sum now stands at 60,000Z. It 
will be henceforward taken at so much per head on the 
numbers serving from year to year in India, and will be 
between 200,000Z. and 250,000Z. That brings the head 
of Miscellaneous up to 1,400,000Z. A certain profit 
win also, as I have observed, accrue from the jprofits of 
the copper coinage ; this I take at 50,000Z. Lastly, we 
estimate the indemnity from China, to be received by the 
31st of March, 1862, at 750,000Z. That is more than a 
year’s receipt of that indemnity. I hear an lion. Member 
say, “ the occupation will cost more.” I have an inclina- 
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the mind of every man who considers the question of 
remission. Each of these subjects is connected 
together. Two of them are the duties upon tea and 
those on sug'ar ; and these subjects are connected together 
by the fact' that the duties were imposed together, and 
have been handled together, first, for the purpose of 
war ; and again, subsequently, for the purpose of meet- 
ing' an -extraordinary exjiansion of expenditure. The 
duties now leviable uiion tea and sugar have been 
called war duties ; and it is undeniable that they are 
duties which, as to a certain iDortion of their amount, 
stand on special and iieculiar groimds. That is to say, 
it was in consideration of the financial j^ressure, caused 
by a war, that Parliament consented to raise them; 
and again, when the war had concluded, it was to meet 
an enlarged scale of peace-expenditure that their fall 
was in part arrested, and the}’’ were allowed to remain 
at a higher 2 ^omt than had jn'eviously been confem- 
jilated. Indeed, I think that no one can fail to feel 
that they are duties, the reduction of whicli is greatly 
to be desired. At the same time, while the duty upon 
tea is more than 100 jier cent., and the duty upon 
sugar is over 50 per cent., the supplies of both articles 
are abundant ; the consumption of them botli in ordi- 
nary years and in ordinary states of the country, sliows 
a decided disposition to increase ; the cause wliich led 
to the imposition of the extra rates, namely, a high 
cxjienditure, is still in existence ; and there is no such 
great difficulty attending the case of these duties, as to 
give them an urgent, imperative, and 2 >fH'nBB^Bnt claim 
ujion the attention of Parliament. The other tvo sub- 
jects, which must occur to the minds of the Commit fee, 
are those which were likewise associated together in 
the legislative projiosals of last yeai' and iu the debate." 
of this Hou.se; I menu, the one, what is called the 
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tentli penny on tlie income tax ; and tlie otlier, tlie 
repeal of the paper duties. When her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment proposed in 1860 the repeal of the duties 
upon paper, the issue was raised by my hon. friend the 
Member for Somersetshire (Sir William Miles), repre- 
senting the party in Opposition, of course in the form 
which lie thought was most' favourable to himself, but 
which undoubtedly involved no unfairness, and which 
could not be, and was not, complained of by the Govern- 
ment; in this form namely, that the tenth penny of 
the income tax was imposed in order to bring about the 
repeal of the duties upon paper. Thus by his motion, 
made on behalf of his party,' he linhed the two subjects 
together. These are the subjects upon the discussion 
of which I wish to enter at this moment, and to which 
I invite the particular attention of the Committee.' 

And here we are faced at once by the old contro- 
versy between direct and indirect taxation. I ta.ke 
some credit to myself for never having entered in this 
House into any disquisition upon such a subject. I 
have always thought it idle for a person, holding the 
position of Finance Minister, to trouble himself with 
what to him is necessarily an abstract question namely, 
the question between direct and indirect taxation, each 
considered upon its ovm merits. To many people both, 
as is natural, appear sufficiently repulsive. As for my- 
self, I confess that, owing to the accident of my official 
.position, rather than to any more profound cause of 
discrepancy, I entertain quite a different opinion. I 
never can think of direct or indirect taxation except as 
I should think of two attractive sisters, who have been 
introduced into the gay world of London; each with an 
ample fortune ; both having the same parentage (for 
the parents of both I believe to be ISFecessity and Inven- 
tion) differing only as sisters may differ, as where one 

p 
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is of lighter and another of darker complexion, 
where there is some agreeable variety of manner, f 
one being more free and open, and the other somewh 
■more shy, retiring, and insinuating. I cannot concei' 
any reason why there should be unfriendly rival 
between the admiinrs of. these two damsels; and 
frankly ovm, whether it be due to a lax sense of mor 
obligation or not, that as Chancellor of the Excheque 
if not as a member of this House, I have always thougl 
it not onty allowable, but even an act of dut^q to pn 
my addresses to them both, I am, therefore, as betwee 
direct and indirect, taxation, perfectly impartial. Bi 
then I must say, that with regard to the remission ( 
indirect taxes, I ho23e that the memorable history of th 
last tjrenty years will never be forgotten ; for I do nc 
scruple to state that if you look to its economical prolh 
on the one hand, and then to its political, social, an( 
moral fruits on the other, it is difficult to kno’v’ t 
which to give the palm in point of magnituclo. If w( 
had not gained one single sliilling by the remission o 
indirect taxation, it would have been worth having, fo: 
the sake of the manner in which it has knit togcthc 
the interests and feelings of all classes of the com 
munity from one end of the country to the other. If 
on the other hand, it had had nothing to do vith anj 
question of moral and social results, still the merol} 
economical effects, in promoting the material well-hein^ 
of the people, have been so signal and extraordinary 
that we may well rejoice to have lived in a period 
during which it has been our hapjiy lot to take jinrt i/i 
bringing about such changes. But, Sir, there cannot 
be a grosser delusion than the supposition that the 
work of Parliament, during the period I have named, 
has been to destroy indirect taxation. The hand with 
which Parliameiil has wrought has hern a pruning 
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hand ; its thought all along has been not to destroy the 
tree, hut to strengthen the stock ; the aim of the opera- 
tion has been to augment both size and vigour ; and 
the consequence is that at this moment, when indirect 
taxation has been destroyed, as the fashionable phrase 
is, not once, hnt four or five times over, indirect taxa- 
tion is larger and more productive — I do not mean in 
this particular year, but in any ordinary j^ear, and 
upon the average of the last two or three years — tlian 
at any former period of our history. Its condition 
recalls to the mind that tree of golden leaves which 
has been described by Yirgil ; from which his hero was 
ordered to pluck a branch, and on whose trunk, the 
moment one branch had been plucked, another took its 
place. In the language of the great poet himself : 

“ Primo avulso non deficit alter 

Aureus ; ct simili frondescit virga mctallo.” 

And then advice is given, which we have done well, 
and shall yet do well, to follow — 

“ Ergo alte vestiga ocuEs, ct rite ropertum 

Carpe manu.” 

I believe the comparison to he a just one between this 
tree of Yirgil, and that thriving tree of indirect taxa- 
tion, on which Parliament has expended so much of its 
energy and its care. It has done much, yet something 
may still remain to do ; and I trust that, when favonr- 
ahle circumstances shah offer, the House of Commons' 
will not hold its hand, hut will from time to time carry 
on so good a work, always observing those limits on 
which its goodness depends — I mean the limits of pru- 
dence and of justice. But, Sir, in speaking thus of in- 
direct taxation, I cannot deny that remissions of direct 
taxation are as just, and often as desirable ; and I as 
fully feel, as gentlemen opposite may feel, that our. 
direct taxation has reached a point at- which it is 

F 2 
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greatly to be wished that we should, if we can, begin, 
at least, to impart to it a downward movement. I do 
- not think that the condition of this conntii^ with regard 
to its finances can be wholly satisfactory when, in time 
of peace, the income tnx stands at tenpence in the 
pound. I Imow very well that I am snpjiosed to be 
imder a special responsibility, not only for the amount, 
but for the existence of the income tax. It has often 
been charged upon me, and I behove is to this day 
alleged, that it is my absolute duty, whatever be the 
circumstances, and whatever be the expenditure, to 
find the means of abolishing that tax, with or without a 
substitute. I must confess that I think that is a hard 
imposition. I should like very much to be the man 
who could abolish the income tax. I do not abandon 


altogether the hope that the- time may come. (“ Hear.”) 
I can assure hon. gentlemen that I am not about to bo 
too sanguine, for, in finishing the sentence, I should 
have proceeded to quote Mr. Sydney Smith, who, in 
his admirable pamphlet upon the ballot, speaking, I 
think, of its estabhshment, or of something else, as of a 
very remote result, says he thinks wo had better leave 
the care of this subject to those little legislators, wIjo 
are now receiving a jduBi or a cake after dinner. I 
am afraid that some such amount of self-re.sti-aint may 


be necessary with regard to the income tax. But in 
point of fact this question is simply a question of ex- 
penditure, and I will not speak of expenditure a.^^ n 
tiling that can he suddenly and rapidly dealt with. 
Upon all vSudden attempts to induce it, and upon all 
promises to make sudden, extensive, and swccjiing 
reductions in it, I, for one, should look with gre;it sus- 
picion and disfavour. But, looking forwanl into the 
future, and desirous to afibrd sucli indications ol it as J 
can venture to give, T should haaard an opini'Ui fh.it, 
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if the country is content, to he p;overnc(.1 at. a cost, of lic- 
twccii 60.00d,000<^. and G2, 000, 000^. or even G j ,000,000^. 
a year, there is not any reason why it should not he so 
governed without, the income tax, provided that Parlia- 
ment shall so will it to he. If, on tlic other hand, it is 
the pleasure of the country to he governed at a cost of 
hetwccii 70,000,000/. and 75,000,000/. a year, it must, 
in my judgment, he so governed with the aid of a 
considerable income tax. That I believe to be the 
whole case; and I really cannot conceive that my 
responsibility to abolish tlic tax, is that absolute and 
unconditional responsibility, wholly apart, from any 
q^uestion of the amount, of expenditure, for which pro- 
vision is to he ma^lc, which it, has been rcpresent.cd by 
some gentlemen to be. I think that it would be a most 
enviable lot for any Chancellor ol' the Exchequer — I 
certainly do not entertain any hope that it will be 
mine — but I think that some better Chancellor. of the 
Exchequer, in some happier time, may achieve that 
great consummation ; and that some future jioct may 
be able to sing of him as Mr. Tennyson has sung of 
Godiva, although I do not suppose the means ein- 
X)loyed will be the same, 

“ Uo took a\v!iy the f.'ix, 

And built bim.self an everlasting name.” 

But the business we have before us to-day is of a much 
humbler order. What we have now to do is to deal 
with a moderate estimated surplus as best we can ; and 
Her Majesty’s Government think that, looking at all 
the circumstances of the case, they may in the present 
year propose to Parliament to remit from the income 
tax the penny which in 1860 they asked Parliament to 
impose. The cost of that change, if it be accepted by 
the House of Commons, will be as follows : — Each 
penny of the income tax now yields about 1,100,000/. 
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a year, and the -remission of this penny Trill, in the 
course of the present financial year, cause a loss ap- 
proximating’ to, but rather beyond, three-quarters of 
the whole annual product,* a loss of nearly 860,000/. 
The tax will, after the first quarter of the financial 
year, be levied at the rate of 9cl. in the pound upon 
incomes of above 150/. a year, and of 6d. in the pound 
upon incomes below that amount. This sum of 9cl, it 
will be recollected, was imposed upon the country 
without any reference to remissions of duty. It was 
imposed in 1859, to meet the necessary charges of the 
year, with our expenditure on its augmented scale, 
even before the outbreak in China ; and it stands 
totally disconnected from any question of financial and 
legislative policy which we may or may not adopt. 

The fourth and last of those subjects to which I Jiave 
referi’ed is the duty on paper ; and Her Majesty’s G-orern- 
ment are of opinion that happily the time has now nnivcci, 
when they may approach the consideration of that ques- 
tion without awakening any adverse feeling, and when 
they may hope, not only that there will be no revival of 
a painful and arduous controversy, but that by the pu'o- 
posal which they make they may seal up that conii’over.sy 
and bring it to a final close. During the last Session of 
Parliament I heard but few Members of tliis House object 
to the repeal of the paper duty on the merits of 1hc 
proposal itself. My right hon. Friend Ihc Mcmhei’ for 
Coventi’}’- (Mr, Ellice), on the third reading of the Bill 
for the repeal of that duty, gave expression to.'^eutimculs 
which certainly did not accord with my own feelings at 
the moment, but which, I admit, were felt by many 
]\Iembers of this House. On the 8fh of IMay, 1860, and 
his observations vriW spare me the necessity ol eni(;ring 
again into detail on the que.stion, lus words w(*re : 


With rospccl tolho tax wliich vo are now cliseib'-ijig 1 hav- 
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not. a AYord to say in its defence. It. is about, as odious a tax os 
one can well imagine. It is not only a tax whioli interferes, os 
all Excise taxes do, with an im])ortant branch of manufacturo, 
bemg almost the only tax ” — 

My riglit lion. Friend miglit, perhaps, have gone even 
fiu'ther, and have said with substantial truth the only 
tax — 

“ of that description now left in our fiscal system ; but it also 
impedes the circulation of information and of knowledge. Upon 
all these grounds no man is more disposed to repeal tliis tax, 
whenever we can do so without robbing the Exchequer. But 
when we are called upon to repeal it at the risk of leaving a 
large deficit, or when we are called on to impo-o other taxes 
equally odious to the people, I think wo should wait until some 
more favourable time presents itseF.” — 3 Hansard, clviii. 9-15. 

My right hon. Friend laid down two conditions. He 
said, “ I will not repeal this tax while there is any risk 
of a deficit.” I do not raise any old contToversy, and 
indeed I admit that, if my memory serves me right, we 
had at the period when that speech was delivered a 
prospect of a more than qoossiblc increase of outlay ; but I 
have shown you on the figures that there is no prospect of 
a deficit now. He also said, “ I will not repeal i1 when 
we are called on to qoropose other taxes equally odious 
and I do not think I am misrepresenting his intention, 
when I say that the meaning was — “ I will not repeal 
the duty on jpaqoer if that repeal is to be purchased 
by the augmentation of the income tax.” I now invite 
the right hon. gentleman and the Committee to concur 
in that repeal, in conjunction, not with an augmentation, 
but with the commencement of a diminution of the income 
tax. When we consider the subject on its merits, every 
man, I am sure, will admit the powerful considerations, 
that must concur in recommending the measure we pro- 
pose. There is the yet unredeemed pledge conveyed 
by the Eesolution of this House. There is the increased 
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and increasing difficulty of executing tlie law. There 
is, under cover of that Resolution and much connected 
with it, the conscientious and impartial declaration of 
the department intrusted with the duty of collecting tlie 
tax. There is the important fact that the repeal of 
this tax received the sanction of a large majority of this 
House last year ; and though that majority dwindled on 
a subsequent occasion, it dwindled only in the face of 
the fact that new demands for pubhc j)urposes had come 
into view, and because it had become obvious that some 
new fiscal measures must be taken to supply the wants 
of the Exchequer. Such being the case, we are con- 
vinced that we are now, under altered and happier cir- 
cumstances, making a proposal which will receive, not 
the acquiescence only, but the ajiproval and sanction ol‘ 
the House. I trust there is no one here who thinks this 
an improvident measure, who believes it to be wliat is 
called a sacrifice of the entire source of revenue, and 
imagines that a tax of this kind on its repeal leaves 
behind it no reproductive powers. I liave in my hand 
an account of the entire produce of the Excise duties at 
certain periods. In 1844 these amounted to 14,460,000/. ; 
since that time we have repealed 2,355,000/., and as- 
suming that no reproductive power exists in remissions 
of this class, there should now remain of Excise duties 
12,114,000/., instead of which they amounted, in 1850, 
to 20,224,000/. Of course, in that sum was included a 
certain amount, perhaps somewhat short of 2,000,000/., 
arising from the augmentations in the duties upon 
spirits in Scotland and Ireland between 1853 and 1858 ; 
but the great bulk of that increase w:is derived from 
the augmented strength and con.snming power of tiie 
country, and that augmented strength and power were 
themselves due to the comj>rehciisive legislation which 
I have named. Amounting in the gro.s.s to no than 
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8,126,000^., ibis increase was clue to tlie extension of our 
trade, industry, and enterprise consequent upon the 
remissions of Excise duty, and otlicr remissions like 
them, more than to any oilier cause. 

Let me now a-ive the Committee the financial results 

O 

of these two propositions. We have a prohahle or esti- 
mated halanee of 1,023,000/. One penny taken olf the 
income tax will deprive us, for about, three-fourths of 
the year during which the change will be in operation, of 
850,000/. We cannot propose the repeal of the paper 
duty from the 15th of A.ugust, the period which was 
fixed on last vear, because that would trench rather too 
sharply on the amount at our command. We propose 
to date its remission from the Ist of October. The loss 
on the Excise revenue, by repealing the pajier duty from 
the 1st of October, is computed at 675,000/. ; and there 
will be a loss of Customs’ duty, from the same cause, 
of 15,000/. : making together 090,000/. There will be, 
however, a saving, by reduction of the Vote on sta- 
tionery, of about 15,000/. — a sum representing but a 
veiy small proportion of the direct saving which the 
public, as consumers of paper, will make by the repeal ; 
but that is the amount of the direct saviug on the con- 
.sumption of paper, more or less, for the present financial 
year. Adding to this sum a further sum of 10,000/., 
the probable amount of the saving by reduction of the 
establishment charges for the half-year, the total saving 
will amount to 25,000/,, leaving a net loss on the repeal 
of the paper duty for 1861-2 of 665,000/. Ooupding this 
sum with the sum to be lost by reduction of income tax, 
the total remission will be 1,515,000/., which, when de- 
ducted from the balance of revenue, will leave a residue 
of that balance which I have submitted to the Committee, 
or what is commonly called a surplus, to the moderate 
amount of not more than 408,000/. And here. Sir, on 
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tbe establisliment. I confess I tbink that a veiy valuable 
tax ; and I am not prepared to admit that it is attended 
Tvitb any peculiar disadvantages, or v'itli any great im- 
position of labour upon private parties, in order to its 
collection. Tbe remaining charge is oue with respect 
to which I must say that I cannot go the same length. 
I refer to the charge of Id., which is charged, according 
to a scale which has been established, on goods imported 
into this country. I frankly admit that, although tbe 
■ tax ajipears to be attended with some appreciable amount 
of statistical benefit I think there is a good deal of labour 
imposed on the mercantile classes, of labour, too, which 
is perhaps insef)arable from its collection ; and labour, 
after all, when it is imposed on the taxjiayer, is in itself 
an additional tax. If that cannot be got rid of by an}’’ 
better arrangement — ajioint on which I dare not hazard 
a sanguine opinion — I am quite willing, and, indeed, 1 
am of opinion that Parliament, at some early period, 
should reconsider tlie subject. But with respect to tlie 
demands advanced by certain Chambers of Commerce 
for the abolition of the whole of these charges, I think 
I have shown that even were the measure in itself de- 


sirable (which I cannot admit), yet the Government, 
•with such a moderate balance as 408,000/., would not be 
justified in acceding to their demands. 

Sir, perhaps it may be thought that by the propo.sals 
we make we are calling upon Parliament to compromise 
the interests of the next financial year, 1862-3. We 


arc certainly about to bring an additional deficit upon 
that year. There will be the second porlion of tbe 
23 aper duty — somewhat less than a moiety — ainounliitg 
to 525,00*0/., which will not come upon ibis year, lad 
will ajipear as an item to our debit in lS62-.>. ilicie 
is, likewise, the remaining quarter of the income (a.v:, 
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wliicli would add 280, 000^. to the loss of 850,000^. 
which we shall incur at once. Now, Sir, I do not at 
all think, provided we do not aim at too great an exac- 
titude of detail, and provided we are not supposed to 
he making calculations for a more remote future (which 
are of necessity dangerous even for the year actually 
current), hut are only endeavouring to sketch circum- 
stances prospectively, so far as they may he made the 
fair subject of conjecture, I do not think it at all unfair 
to ask, whether there is a reasonable prospect, that we 
shall in what we now propose, be doing justice to the 
Revenue of 1862-3 ? I say, then, in reply, that there is 
every prospect of it. In the first place, as far as 
regards China, the present year is a year, to a consider- 
able extent, of war expenditure. A not inconsiderable 
portion of our Army and Nav}^- Estimates are due to 
the force in China ; and' even as regards the balance 
between the Yote of Credit and the amount of indem- 
nity, there is a sum of 250,000/. still forming a special 
burden on this year. In taking 500,000/. as the sum 
due to China, and now borne ou Naval and Military 
Estimates, I am sure that I am understating the amount. 
Then, if I take 250,000/. as the excess of direct war 
charges chargeable to the Yote of Credit, which we 
have this year to defray, and if I take 500,000/. as tliat 
which may be called the normal and regular increment 
^ of the national revenue, one year with another, from ■ 
the growth of the population and of wealth, those sums 
^vill together amount to 1,250,000/., a considerably 
larger total than the amount we are going to take from 
the Revenue of 1862-3 by the changes to which we now 
invite your attention. 

■ Now, Sir, one point only remains, and it is this. I 
propose to re-enact the income tax, and tea and sugar 
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mittee, we shall ask leave to bring in a Bill pursuant to 
the Resolutions which the Committee will, as we hope, 
have adoj)ted. ' 

Now, Sir, it is iranossihle for me to conclude a 
financial survey of the affairs of the countiy, vdth, at 
any rate, so much of effort to exhibit their" details to 
the Committee, without some few reflections upon its 
general condition. And, in referring to that general 
survey, I must, in the first place, tender the expression - 
of my gratitude for the kindness and patience with 
which the Committee have followed me through what I 
may almost call a wdlderness of figures. Sir, as respects 
the -connection between the general condition of the 
country’’ and its financial state, I must say tlie refleclions 
which this picture before us suggest are satisfactory. 
We have seen this country, during the last few years, 
without Eurojoean war, yet placed under a burden of 
taxation such as, out of an European war, it never was 
before called upon to hear; we have also scon it last 
year under the pressure of a season of blight, such as * 
but few of living men can recollect. Yet, on loohing 
abroad over the face of England, no one is sensible of 


any signs of decay. Least of all can such an appre- 
hension he felt with regard to those attributes which 
perhaps are the highest of all, and on which, most of all 
depend our national existence, the spiih and courage of 
tlie country. It is almost needless to say that neitla’r 
the Sovereign on the Throne, nor the nobles and flu- 
gentry that fill the place of the gallant chiefhn’ns <jf 
the jfliddle Age, nor the citizens wlio represent the 
invincible soldiery of CromAvell, nor the artisans nr 
peasantry, who are the children of those stnnly aich*Ts 
that drew the crossbows of England on the field' 'd 
France — that none of these betray either inclination oi 
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tendency to depart from the tradition of their forefathers. 
If there be any one danger which has recently in an 
especial manner beset ns, I confess that, though it may 
be owing to some peculiarity in my position, or to some 
weakness of my vision, that danger has seemed to me to 
lie during recent years chiefly in an increased suscepti- 
bility to excitement, in our proneness to constant and 
apparently almost boundless augmentations of expendi- 
ture, and in the consequences that are associated with 
them, I do not refer to this or that particular charge 
or scheme. Of course I do not refer to the Estimates 
of the year, which are in our judgment required by the 
circumstances, taken as a whole, in which we stand. 
But I think that when in an extended retrospect we 
take notice of the rate at which we have been advancing 
for a certain number of years, we must see that there 
has been a tendenc}’- to break down all barriers and all 
limits, which restrain the amount of public charge. For 
my ovm part, I am deeply convinced that' all excess in 
the public expenditure beyond the legitimate wants of 
the country is not only a pecuniary waste — for that, 
although an important, is yet a comparatively trifling 
matter — ^l3ut a. great political, and, above all, a great 
moral evil. It is a characteristic, Sir^ of the mischiefs 
which arise from financial prodigality, that they creep 
onwards with a noiseless and a stealthy step ; that they 
commonly remain unseen and unfelt, until they have 
reached a magnitude absolutely overwhelming; and 
then at length we see them, such and so great as they 
now appear to exist in the case of one at least among the 
great Emnpean states, I mean the Empire of Austria ; 
so fearful and menacing in their aspect, and so large in 
their dimensions, that they seem to threaten the very 
foundations of national existence. Sir, I do trust that 
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tlie day has come, when a check is beginning*, among our- 
selves, to be I3ut to the movement in this direction. I 
think, as far as I have been able to trace the sentiments 
of the House, and the indications of general opinion dur- 
ing the present Session, that the tendency to which I have 
adverted is at least partially on the decline. I trust it 
will altogether subside and disappear. It is indeed true 
— at least I for one should be among the first to uphold 
the soundness of the assertion — ^that sweejfing and violent 
reductions of expenditure are to be deprecated almost as 
much as excess and prodigality. JBut, at the same time, 
there is many an one who shares that sentiment, and yet 
who still feels that it is demanded by high public expe- 
diency, and by national duty, that we should recur, I 
do not say to the charges — for national wants, with the 
nation’s ever increasing growth, will vary and will grow 
— ^but to the spirit, the temj^er, and the rules witli which, 
no long time ago, we were all wont to apply ourselves to 
the subject of the public expenditure. Sir, I trust that 
such a wish may be realised ; and if only it be so, then, 
for my own part, I say that, if there bo difficulties in 
the work of G-overnment, they are not, so far as regards 
the department Avith which I have the honour io be 
connected, difSculties which any man of ordinni-y 
courage need for a moment, under whatever contin- 
gencies, hesitate to face. The spirit of the peo])lc is 
excellent. There never was a jiation in the whnio 


history of the Avorld more willing to bear the licnvy 
burdens under which it lies ; more generously dispns-I 


to overlook the errors of those who have the direction 
of its affairs. And, for my own part, I hold fhnt, i5 
this country can steadily and consfantly remain ns wi^- 
in the nse‘of her treasure, as she is ■tmrivallcd m st-- 
productiou, aud as moderate in tlic exeiche o 
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strength as she is rich in its possession, then we may 
well cherish the hope that there is yet reserved for 
England a great work to do on her own part and on the 
part of others, and that for many a generation yet to 
come she will continue to hold a foremost place among 
the nations of the world. 

Sir, I beg leave to move the following Eesohition : — 

'' That towards raising the Supply gi'auted to Her Slajesty, — 
In lieu of the Duties of Custoros now charged on the articles 
undermentioned, the foUoudng Duties of Customs shall, on and 
after the 16th day of April, 1861, be charged thereon on impor- 
tation into Great Britain and Ireland; namely: — Chicory, or 
any other vegetable matter applicable to the uses of Chicory or 
Coffee, raw or kiln-dried, 12s. the cul.” 


iONBOK : ynINTEB CT 'WIIXTAM CWWES A.KD SONS, STAMFORD STREET, 
AND CHARIKO CROSS. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF 1862 . 
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The House having resolved itself into a Committee of Ways 

and Means, 

The Chantcetxok of the Exchequer rose and said, — 

Sir, — The statement which I have to submit to you 
on the present occasion is in some respects of a simpler 
character than those which, on former occasions, it has 
been my duty to offer to Parliament. At the same time, 
there is commonly, after a period of extensive legislative 
changes in finance, a residue of questions, each per- 
haps, if taken singly, of secondary importance, but 
requiring, or thought to require, notice, or even re- 
adjustment, or seeming to flow by way of consequence 
from those of which Parliament has already disposed. 
I must on this account, I fear, trespass for some time — 
if not for as long a time as in some former years — on 
the indulgence of the Committee. 

Apart, however, from the case of the particular year, 
I feel that the duty of a Minister of Finance in sub- 
mitting to this Assembly his annual statement may he 
variously viewed. If he were to confine himself strictly 
to laying before the Committee the balance-sheet of the 
past and that of the coming year, his ofSce would he a 
very simple one. But, for my own part, I cannot help 
thinking that it is more agreeable to the Committee — I 
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liRVG nt Icnst foniid. it so in former cxj^oriGiicc of voiir 
indulgence — Hint its i\reml'>ers slionld be put in posses- 
sion of nil sucli information, as the Government is able 
to afford on matters of importance : vdien the informa- 
tion is sucli as, altliougli not immediately belonging- to 
tlic balance for the year, yet directly bears on the s'tate 
and condition of the country, on the relation of its 
roYenue to its expenditure, and on the amount of its 
resources as compared with that revenue and that ex- 
penditure. That being my interpretation of the feeling 
of the Ilouse, I shall proceed in the persuasion I have 
iiaracd : losing no time in irrelevant discu.^^sion, so fir as 
it is in my power to avoid that error, but at the same 
time endeavouring to lav before the Commit tee as full 
and impartial a view, as I am able to ju'csent, of our 
finaiicial position, and of tlic relation of that jio.^ition to 
the general condition of the countrv. 

T3egiiming, then, as usual, with a retrospective glance 
at the revenue and expenditure for last year, 1 shall, 
with the permission of the Committee, iirst call its atten- 
tion to the latter. The expenditure for the year which 
has just closed was estimated by me in the month of 
April, ISOl.at (?9,87o.000/. ; and in order to avoid con- 
fusion, I will state at this point — as 1 rather think 1 
stated at the time — that over and above that c-xpenditnre 


it was nece.-^-'arv to make i.-^.-^nes from the blxcbefiucr, in 
re.-^peet of wbat are Terimd Exce.^ses in llie expendi- 
ture of previous ycar.-j, of sums nmouming- tn betwtvn 
200.00(t/. and dOO.OOOk 'rbo>e .-5unis liave, 1 may add, 
iu point of facr, amounted to 27v'>.00(>/. : and 1 wi-h me 
Committee clearly to umlcivtand, that ilmnga th-y not 
appear in the acctmnt of the K.':ehet[U(‘ris-'Ue- for theyrni. 
yet the money which they repre>’-nt wa-^ mom-y y. meii 
liad b'Cen previously e.xpendc't, and thni the l ain.' y- 
in the hlxehespier were, in consequence, alivndy * nn.!-.! 
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tlie lower. As iliat is tlic cnsc, iliey coTislilntcd no part 
of the ehective expenditnre of ihc year, and accordingdy 
no provision was made for Ihcin in ComnhKce of Ways 
and Means. It is not necessary, and ii. would be tedious 
if I were to attempt to explain at this moment ihc 
nature of the mode, in which Ihese occasional and 
irregular forms of charge arc dealt, with and ]n’OYided 
for. Suffice it to say, in general terms, that, they arc 
originally defrayed, in the department in which they 
occur, by anticipations of ihc coming and ])rospcctivc 
grants for the ordinary services, and thus they 2 'cmain 
as it were in suspense, until provision has been regularly 
made for them by a vote of the House of Commons. 
They therefore constitute a mortgage, so to speak, on 
these ordinary grants, and the cfficctof a Vote in excess, 
when passed by the House, is to I'cleasc the ordinary 
grants from the mortgage by aii addition to the Ex- 
cheqiier issues, but not to the cash expenditure. Those 
ordinary grants, therefore, when so released from the 
charge set against them by an anticipat.io]!, remain 
available in full for the expenditure of the year. I have 
thought it necessaiy to say thus much, in order that 
hon. gentlemen may bear in mind that I have now in 
view, in the figures which I am about to quote, the 
effective, and not the purely nominal, expenditure for 
last year. 

That expenditure was estimated, as I have abeady 
said, in April last, at 69,875,000/. ; but I regret to say 
it has actually proved to be considerably more. Since 
the financial statement of the Grovernment was made, 
and since the measm'es founded on and connected with it 
came into operation, considerable supplementary grants 
have been made for various pmqioses. A portion of 
these gTants was made in the Session of 1861, to the 
extent of 526,000/. A larger portion was made in 1862, 
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princiiDallj in connection witli tlie recent disj^atcli of 
troops to British North America, hut likewise, as regards 
a comparatively small sum, on account of China. The 
joint amount of these latter charges was 9 73,000/. These 
sums constituted an addition of 1,499,000/. to the ori- 
ginal estimated expenditure of the year, and have raised 
the total estimated expenditure to 71,374,000/. The 
actual expenditure of the year, stiU, of course, deducting 
the excesses of previous years in this case, as I have 
done in the former one, was 70,838,000/., or less hy 
536,000/. than the estimated expenditure. But I am 
hound to say that, althougli that margin is not an incon- 
siderahle margin, yet it is a less one than in many 
former years we have been able to congratulate our- 
selves uj)on finding. So much, then, for ilie acfiinl 
expenditure of the ^mar, as comj)arcd witli the sums 
voted, and with the net amount of tlic estimated charerc. 

Now, Sir, I would briefly call ihe attention of <he 
Committee, in the next place, to the expenditure of the 
past year as compared with tliat of ilie two foiancr 
years. The expenditure of 1S59-G0, as it was repre- 
sented in the Exchecpier account at the time, was 
69,523,0007. ; hut there were excesses in Ihe expendi- 
ture of that year not hrouglit to account at the lime — 


principally portions of the excesses of which I have just 
spoken — which increased fhc real expenditure of 1 859-90 
up to 69,748,000/. Comparing with that expenditure 
of 1850-60 tlie expenditure of 1S61-2, we find the dil- 
fercnce- between 69,718,000/. and 70,838,00(t/. to he 
1,090,000/., whicli constitutes tlie increase upon the 
expenditure of the year wliich lias just expired, a^ com- 
pared with 1859.(;0, the year next ]>ut or5e hofiuv it. 
Comparing, however, the exj»enditure of t]*e year whiefi 
has •Just expired with the e.xj)enditure of fheye.'ir inujc'* 
(lintely preceding it, the account st.^ruB’ as fidfou-s;' 
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The expenditure of 1860-1 was 72,504,000/.; idie ex- 
penditure of 1861-2 has been 70,838,000/.; so ilmt 
there is a decrease in tlio expenditure of 1861-2, as com- 
pared with 1860-1, amounting to 1,666,000/. 

I now proceed to state tlio condition of the revenue 
of the past year, and, first of all, of the revenue as com- 
pared vith the expenditure. This comparison will be a 
comparison of the revenue, both with the original esti- 
mate of expenditure, which was the basis of the financial 
measures adopted by the House, and likewise with the 
final expenditme, including the supplemental charges, 
to the amount of about ‘1,500,000/. The expenditure 
of the year 1861-2, as I have stated, was 70,838,000/. ; 
the revenue was 69,674,000/. The deficit upon a com- 
parison of these two figures is 1,164,000/. The supple- 
mental charges, subsequent to the financial arrangements 
for the year, were 1,499,000/. ; and, deducting the deficit 
as it stands of 1,164,000/., it follows that, according to 
the original financial arrangements, there would have 
been a small surplus of revenue over expenditme, 
amounting to 335,000/. 

I now wish to approach an interesting, and, I think, 
a satisfactory portion of the subject. It is a part of the 
subject with which the Committee are already in a great 
degree acquainted — the comj^arison of the revenue of 
the year just expired with the revenue of the year 
immediately foregoing. The year 1860-1 produced 
70,283,000/.; 1861-2 produced 69,674,000/. There was, 
therefore, a decrease in the revenue of 1861-2, as com- 
pared with 1860-1, amounting to 609,000/. But, Sir, 
as I remember to have provoked a smile last year, by 
pleading on behalf of 1860-1 that it was short of the 
preceding year by one or more days; so, in order to 
make ray parallel more precise, I now add to this deficit 
for 1861-2 two days’ receipt of that portion of the revenxie 
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whicli is deioendent on daily ti'ansactions, at tlie rate of 
100,000/. loei day; so as to make a full equalisation 
between the two years. When this has been done, the 
amount of the decline so augmented in 1861-2 as com- 
pared with 1860-1 will be 809,000/. ; which I take to be 
a fair representation of the real difference of the revenue. 
Now, Sir, I think the Committee will consider that these 
figures are eminently satisfactory, when they bear in 
mind the following fact; that in 1861-2, as compared 
wdth 1860-1, we had parted with three important items 
of revenue. We parted with a penny of the income 
tax for three-quarters of the year, or^ not less than 
850,000/. ; we had parted with the paper duty for six 
months of the year, which was estimated to entail a 
loss of 665,000/., and I take it so for my present ])ur- 
pose, though, as I shall explain further on, the actual 
loss has been greater; and we did not enjoy in IS 6 1-2 
the malt credit which had been taken up in 18 {>0-1, and 
which added to the resources of the Exchequer in fhaf, 
year to the extent of 1,122,000/. We therefore, in point 
of fact, lost in 1861-2 revenue which we had enjoyed in 
1860-1 to the joint amount of these three items — namely, 
2,637,000/. ; and, deducting from that amount the real 
decrease of revenue, which I take at 809,000/., it wonhl 
appear that the improvement in the remaining sources 
of revenue, apart from the three which we have losf, 
yielded to us last year no less a sum than 1,828,000/.* 
This is the more remarkable, because, whatever drnw- 
baclrs wc had to aniicij^atc at the time when the financial 
measures of last year were laid before the IlouKe, hav*' 
proved in the event to be somewhat more serious than 
wc had sup]) 0 .«e(]. These drawbacks were two. Ju the 
first place, wc had to look for a great loss in tlio e.xport 


n 


* Or, nftor (Iciliicnt!;' for Chinn 

Miin of Vr.Sr ttx ISC;], 
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trade to America; and tlie loss lias been very gTeat. 
In the year 1860 — I speak now of tlie natural year — 
om' exports to America bad been 21,667,000^. ; in 1861 
they sank to 9,058,000^., sbowing a diminution of 
12,609, 000^. But wbat was more serious than tlie loss 
in our export trade to America was the loss wliicli arose 
from tbe cotton crisis, as it lias been termed. In tlie 
spring of last year, we bad no means of knowing in 
wbat degree that crisis would affect us. War was im- 
pending, and tbougb I do not recollect that it bad 
actually commenced, still for all practical purposes it 
bad virtually been begun ; and it was obvious that a 
blockade would be instituted. It was well' known, 
however, that sucb blockade would have to cover an 
immense extent of coast; and ideas prevailed that tbe 
changes in modern navigation, especially tbe use of 
steam power, would tend to render blockades far less 
effectual than in former times. Under these circum- 
stances it is certainly singular that during tbe past year 
we should have seen an example of a blockade which, 
while perhaps one of the most extensive, has certainly in 
practice up to this time proved to be, for an extensive 
blockade, one of the most stringent and efficacious ever 
instituted. A remarkable proof of that fact is seen fr’om 
the best of aU indicators, namely, the price of cotton at 
different ^periods. The price of ordinary American cotton 
— Uplands, Alabama, and Mobile — in Liverpool, in 
March, 1861, ranged from 5jc?. to T-jd per lb. In 
March, 1862, the price of the same descriptions ranged 
from 10|;<i. to 13c?. per lb. ; that is to say, in round 
numbers, the price has been all but doubled, exhibiting, 
in substance, the difference between the estimate of the 
severity and efficacy of the blockade before it had 
actually been felt, and the results, such as they are now 
within our knowledge and within our experience. 
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Again, Sir, tlie harvest of this comitiy, although it 
was for the most part a good harvest in quality, was yet 
a deficient harvest in point of quantity. The proof of 
this is to he found in the amount of oiu* importations of 
corn. It is true that it falls somewhat short of the im- 
portations of the foregoing year; hut these had been 
enormously in excess of the importations of ordinary 
years. The average importations of corn are taken to 
yield to the revenue 500,000/. in corn duties ; hut the 
receipts in the financial year which has just expired 
from corn amounted to no less than 802,000/. Take 
also the price of corn. The average price of corn in 
the financial year 1860-1 was 55s. lOd. per quarter; in 
1861-2 the average price was 566?. Td.. showing on the 
face of the figm’es an increase in tlie last year as com- 
jDared with the previous year, although an increase of 
no more than 9d. per quarter. Undoubtedly these 
figiu'es, to a certain extent, require correction ; because 
we are referring to British corn exclusively, and, tljc 
quality of the corn brought to market in 1862 being far 


superior to that of the corn sold in 1861, we may fairly 
say that bread was somewhat cheaper last year than in 
the year before. But there was no very erreat oi- marked 
improvement in the condition of the country in that 
respect; while, in reference to our American diflieulties, 
ever_)i:hing has turned out at the very wor.^t that could 
with reason have been anticipated. Under these eir- 


curastances, it appears to me to he one of the most striking 
and satisfiictoiy indications we have ever had of tiu’ 
amount and elasticity of th.e resources of this country, of 
the industry and energy of the people, ami of the bene- 
ficial re.sults of the course of Iccrislatioii for the la^t twenty 


years, that at such a time, after partingwith 
of revenue, so very considerable a prop<>rtioii of it 


rjnuii 

shiuiM 


return to ns from other sotirces. 
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But, Sir, I am bound not to part witli this portion of 
tbe subject, until after warning' tbe Committee against 
tbe danger tbey would incur from a cursory inspection 
of tbe revenue returns printed in tbe journals of Tues- 
day. Those wbo cast a basty glance at those figures 
will say, that while they report a decrease of 609,000Z. 
upon tbe year, they also report an augmentation of a 
very large sum — I think about 1,000,000?. — on tbe 
quarter. Tbe apparent inference from tbe figures 
would be that tbe revenue of tbe quarter was im- 
proved; but that is far from being tbe case. On tbe 
contrary, as we bad to expect, and as in some degree 
we must expect imtil a mitigating change in tbe causes 
of tbe mischief shall take place, tbe revenue of tbe 
country is, not in an alarming, but yet in a sensible 
manner, rather decbning than otherwise at tbe present 
moment ; so far, at least, as a judgment can be founded 
upon tbe figures before us. Tbe excess on tbe April 
or fourth quarter of tbe last financial year over tbe 
corresponding quarter of 1860-1, was owing, not en- 
tirely, but mainly, to these two circumstances — ^first, to 
a very large collection of income tax within tbe closing 
quarter of tbe year ; secondly, to a receipt of money in 
respect of China indemnity, forming part of tbe Miscel- 
laneous Revenue of tbe year. Tbe best indication I 
can give to tbe Committee, in a very simple form, of 
tbe relative course of tbe revenue during tbe latter 
part of tbe financial year, is by referring to tbe Cus- 
toms ; which, upon tbe whole, undoubtedly, as our 
laws mow stand, form by far tbe readiest and most 
nearly accurate indicator of tbe consuming power, and, 
therefore, of tbe material condition of tbe people. Tbe 
first three quarters of tbe financial year 1861-2, eUding 
with December, exhibited an increase in Customs re- ' 
venue amounting to 468,000?. ; but tbe last quarter of 
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tlie year, ending on tlie 31st of March, exhibited a 
decrease of 100,000/., and reduced tlie net increase of 
the year to 368,000/. Tlie j^oiut, therefore, at Avbicb 
the revenue began to diminish towards the close of the 
year 1861, marks out the iDoint from which we may, 
perhaps, do well to look onwards rather for some sliglit 
decline of the revenue, than for the full continuance of 
its buoyancy. 

It is right, again, that I should not pass from con- 
sidering the revenue of the last financial year without 
reminding the Committee of the estimates of revenue 
laid before them when it began; because, although I 
do not know that this has been an usual j^art of financial 
statements, it is useful that reference should be made at 
the close of the year to the estimates exhibited to 
Parliament at its commencement. The re-s'onue of the 


year has fallen, as a whole, below the estimate by 
606,000/. The particulars stand ns follows: — The 
Customs duties have exceeded the estimate by 104,000/. 
The Stamps have exceeded the estimate by 130,0004 
The Taxes have exceeded the estimate by the small sum 
of 10,000/. The Income Tax has exceeded the estimate 


by the small sum of 15,000/. The Miscellaneous ilc- 
ceipts have exceeded the estimate, apart, frojn the 
China Indemnity, by 81,000/. The Crovui Lands have 
fallen short of the estimate by the insignificant sum of 
5,000/. ; and the Post Cilice by the insignificant sum 
of 10,000/. In point of fact, the balance under these 
heads being, on the wliolc, decidedly in our javf)ur on 
each item as compared with the estimate, we have to 
look to two heads, as those under which the rect'i[if lias 


fallen short. The first is the Excise. That hrauch ha- 


fallen short of the estimates hy 45(5,000/. 1 ncfa! not 

refer now to explanations of minor importance. 'I’hort' 
were one or two prnpo.=:als yielded or modified hy the 
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Grovernment in tlie course of tlie financial discussions of 
last Session ; and by these the revenue was affected, 
but not so materially as to bave a serious influence on 
tbe main result. Generally tbe state of tbe Excise bas 
been as follows. There bas been a considerable gain 
on tbe estimate witb reference to malt, in consequence 
of tbe very favourable nature of tbe barley harvest for 
malting purposes. There bas been a considerable loss 
on spirits, the causes and circumstances of which I 
shall presently bave further occasion to notice. There 
bas also been a considerable loss on bops, about 
100,000?. or more, referable, of course, to the accident 
of an unfavourable season ; and there bas been a con- 
siderable loss on paper, referable chiefly to a great 
excess in tbe sum we were called on to pay for draw- 
back on stocks in band, over and above wbaf bad been 
conjectured. I say conjectured, because tbe Committee 
should be aware that there is a great difference between 
tbe estimate formed of a drawback when tbe officers of 
tbe Eevenue Department bave tbe means of making 
tbe investigation for themselves, and tbe same estimate 
when, as in this case, they bave been of necessity dej)en- 
dent on such general accounts and information as it is in 
tbe power of members of tbe trade to give. Proceeding 
on that information, and no doubt it was tbe best of 
which tbe nature of tbe case admitted, tbe paper draw- 
back was estimated at somewhere about 150,000?., or a 
trifle over it. Instead of this it bas been no less than 
350,000?. ; and if you add that excess to tbe defalcation 
on bops, and to tbe shortcoming of tbe revenue from 
spirits, you will find that tbe failure in Excise revenue, 
as compared witb tbe estimate, is accounted for. 

Now, tbe remaining bead, on which I must make an 
explanation to tbe Committee, is tbe Cbma indemnity. 
Tbe estimate of tbe China indemnity laid before tbe 
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Committee last year was 750,000^. Tliat estimate was 
based mainly, perhaps I should say entirely, on tlie 
opinion of our rejmesentatives in China, that the whole 
amount we were to receive, namely, 6,000,000 taels, or 
about 2,000,000/. sterling“, would be forthcoming, by 
annual instalments pretty equal among themselves, 
^vithin a period covering from four to five jeavs. It 
was also framed when the intention of Her l^Iajesty’s 
Government was to pay the merchants nothing, as I 
may say, out of the State indemnity, there being a 
separate sum of 2,000,000 taels intended for them, 
which, as we considered, might be i^aid up for them, 
p?'o raid, in the same proportion as the other and 
larger sum for the State. TTe had in hand, before I 
made the financial statement of 1861, two j)i’eliminary 
payments, amounting to about 300,000/. ; and adding 
to them foui* or five quarterly pajments, at the rate of 
about 100,000/. jDer quarter, we reckoned ilie gross 
amount at not less than 750,000/. How the fncis liave 
been as follows. First, oudng to some accident, we have 
no precise account of any receipt later than the 30th 
of September last. That circumstance docs not. at [ill 
imply any irregularity in the payments, because the 
pa^unents are made with perfect regularity mid facility, 
so fai’ as the Government is informed; but it is, as I 


have said, probably owing to some accident that wo 
have not received any account for the December quarter. 


although we have no doubt that, the money lias hcoti 
duly received, both for that quarter and for the {ol]ow» 
ing one, and has been applied to the public servios 
Up to September 30, the whole receipt wa.s equiyalent 
in English money to 478,000/. I state the receipt in 
English money for the convenience of the Comniitn'r. 
although it is impossible to give it with perfect ju* - 
cision, because the rate of exchange between ( hina and 
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England varies from time to time. The whole receipt 
np to September 30 was, then, in English money, 
478, 000^. Two quarters down to April, at the same 
rate, would give 149, 000^. ; and we have every reason 
to believe that we shall have- had, or rather that we 
have actually had, a gross receipt doA^m to April of 
about 627,000/. The whole of that amount, the Com- 
mittee will observe, Avill have become immediately 
available for the public service. It stands, in fact, 
from the moment it is received, in lieu of funds wiiicb 
must otherwise be obtained either by negotiating bills 
in China, or by remittances from this countiy. But, 
in the course of last summer, the wliole case of the 
merchants came to be stated to Her Majesty’s G-overn- 
ment, and it appeared that they had been great suf- 
ferers by the abstraction of their capital during so long 
a period. Accordingly, though there was no case of 
strict right, we thought it equitable to make an 
arrangement with them, assigning to them a larger 
amount than the pro raid payment to which they would 
have been entitled; and somewhat abridging, in that 
manner, the receipt immediately forthcoming on behalf 
of the Exchequer. That makes, of course, no difference 
in the ultimate division of this indemnity ; but merely 
anticipates, to a certain extent, in favour of the mer- 
chants, the payment of their own portion of tlie grant, 
by drawing on the Imperial portion of the indemnity. 
We have paid the merchants one-half of their substan- 
tiated claims. That moiety amounts, as well as I can 
reckon, to about 193,000/. The whole available receipt 
up to April, 1862, would thus probably be reduced to 
434,000/. But, since we have no positive account of the 
last two quarters, although we have no doubt of the 
receipt, and although the money has been ajDplied to 
the public service, we have thought it best not to take 
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credit for them in the present year, but only to talce 
credit for what had been received, and likewise accounted 
for, u^:) to the 30th of last September. From that 
sum of 434,000^., therefore, the two quarters of 149,000/. 
have to he deducted, • leaving 285,000/., which, by 
making allowance for the difference of exchange, is 
again reduced to 266,000/. This sum is somewhat less, 
perhaps, tlian we might waiTantably have taken to the 
credit of the year ; but ' it is the only sum which we 
have actually carried to the credit of the Exchequer ac- 
count. W e might probably have been justified in taking 
credit for' more than 400,000/. ; but I think the course 
we have pm’sued is, perhaps, the most regular and the 
most convenient. The material point, however, to 
which I desire to draw the attention of tlie Committee 
is this, that apart from the question of the excess 
which we have paid over to tlie merchants, it must be 
admitted that the expectation originally entei-tained in 
China as to the annual yield of the Customs duties, has 
been somewhat too sanguine, and has not been sup- 
ported by the accounts we have since received. Instead 
of four or five years, it now appears that a period of 
not much less than seven or eight years from the first 
jDayment may be necessaiy in order to realise the whole 
of the indemnity; unless some arrangement shall be 
made in the mean time for anticipating the payments, 
and thereby shortening the period. 

Under those two heads, therefore, of Excise duties 
and China Indemnity respectively, the dillorcnce <>{ 
609,000/. in the actual revenue of the year as compauHl 
with the estimate is more than accounted for, llio 


of the other branches of the revenue having hc-en, on 
the whole, in excess of tltc e.^timatc laid bef-re tne 
Committee in the month ofiVpril, 1861. 

1 2 ’)as.s now to the balance-sheet for tlie nanitig 
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on wliicli it will not be necessary for me to dwell at any 
great length. The Expenditure, as it is now estimated, 
for the year 1862-3, stands as follows. The charge for 
the Public Debt will be 26,280,000Z. In that charge 
there is included, for the first time, the payment in full 
to the Bank of England on account of the labour and 
expense incurred by that establishment in the manage- 
ment of the Public Debt. In this manner it comes about, 
that there is an apparent augmentation of charge ; but it 
is not a real augmentation, the only difference being in 
a matter of account. The charge itself has existed before. 
In point of fact there is a saving upon it, amounting to 
50,000^. a year, of which we shall have the benefit this 
year for the first time. But it is now that for the first 
time the whole of it appears in our accounts, as a charge 
paid directly to the Bank, instead of being, as to the 
major part of it, dealt with by them in their books by 
way of set-off against certain sums which are placed 
there to the credit of the public. Next, the charges on 
the Consolidated Fund for the year will be 1,900,000^. 
The Army Expenditure stands at 15,300,000^. ; and the 
Militia is likely to cost very nearly the sum of 700,000^. ; 
making together 16,000,000Z. There is here again. 
Sir, an apparent augmentation upon the corresponding 
grants 'made during the last Session. The correspond- 
ing grants made last Session were 15,571,000^., so that 
there is at first sight an apparent excess under the head 
of Army Expenditure amounting to about 429,000^. But, 
then, we bring into charge on both sides of the account 
this year, for the first time, our estimated expence on 
account of the effective force in India. The amount of 
that charge is, as we reckon, 730,000Z. It has never been 
presented to the House of Commons at all before, either 
in the Estimates of Expenditure on the one side, or the 
Estimates of Eevenue on the other ; but it now appears 

c 
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on both. In- order, therefore, to make a fair, comparison 
between the Estimate for the Army and J^Iilitia in the 
present year, and in the last, we must deduct from the 
total expenditure for tlie Army and ]\Tilitia in the present 
year— namely, 16,000,000/.— the sum of 730,000/., leav- 
ing 15,270,000/. as against 15,571,000/.; so that the 
Estimate shows, in fact, a small reduction of about 
300,000/., instead of an increase of 429,000/. The Esti- 
mate for the Navy for the jmesent year is 11,800,000/. 
I beg pardon, but I am sorry to be obliged to go hack 
to the Army Estimate again. When I said the Esti- 
mate for last year was 15,571,000/., I mistook the 
figures, and the Committee will be good enough to sub- 
stitute for that sum the sum of 15,481,000/., wliicli was 
the Estimate given last year for the charge of the Array. 
It is this year, after deducting the item for tlie Indian 
effectives, 15,270,000/., so that the real decrease on the 
charge for this year is 210,000/. or 211,000/. Tlic Es- 
timate for the Navy in the present year, as laid on fh<; 
table and voted by the House, is 11,800,000/, ; last year 
it was 12,276,000/., including a .sum of 250,000/. voled 
towards the close of the Session for buildinc: iron 
ships. There is thus a reduction on the Navy Estimaic 
of 476,000/. 

I come next to the Miscellaneous Civil Services, th(’ 
apparent charge for which will probably amount during 
the present year to 7,890,000/. Of tin’s .sum Eslinudc'i 
for 3,500,000/. have been already presenfed to tlie Ilonso, 


and others for about 4,500,000/. still remain to he juv- 
sented. The total Estimate for these services Inst year 
was 7,693,000/. ; but in the Estimate for the present ytav 
there arc included sums, amounting in all to 357,000/.. 
which relate to matters not lying within the previosa- 
controul of the Treasury, nor witliin the orditjary ' 
of the e.xpcnditure under the head of MiHceilma 


• PO! 
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Services. These are, in point of fact, Yotes of account, 
which will he asked- from the House to cover an ex- 
penditure already incurred abroad. There will he a 
Yote of 218,000Z. in respect' of the loss upon the exchange 
in China, as between British and Chinese currency; 
there will be 35,000^., which is only one part of a Yote 
— for I am sorry to say it is not the whole sum that 
will have to be taken — for tracing the British North 
American boundary ; 7 9,000Z, in like manner has already 
been paid abroad on account of British Caffraria ; and 
there is a sum of 25,000^., forming a portion of a Yote 
of 55,000^., on account of Yancouver’s Island, which has 
also been already paid. Not less than 357, 000^. is the total 
amount of the -several sums, which we are obliged thus 
to ask as part of the Miscellaneous Estimates, not being, 
in fact, estimates at all, but Yotes destined to satisfy 
charges, which have already been incurred in various 
quarters of our extended empire. I do not attempt at 
present to enter into a particular explanation of these 
Yotes ; because it wordd lead to too great an expansion 
of the statement I have to make. I leave them to the 
proper opportunity ; and, ' no doubt, they will attract 
due attention on the part of the House when they come 
to be discussed. They are, however, partly in the nature 
(to use the technical term) of Excesses ; and though they 
must appear in the accounts, and have not yet had the 
sanction of Parliament, yet they do not properly form 
part of the effective burden of the year. In truth, there 
is, with regard to prospective charge, a small decrease 
on the Miscellaneous Estimates. 

The Estimate for the Eevenue Departments is 
4,754,000?. ; while the Estimate for the Packet Service is 
916,000?. China, I am sorry to say, will again appear in 
the disbursements of the year. I do not know that I shall 
have again, in point of form, to ask for a Yote of Credit ; 

n 2 
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but Cbina vull probably make a iurtber claim upon our 
funds, on account of tbe expenditure connected "witli tlie 
recent war, to an extent wbicli ^ve estimate at 500,000/. 
I will revert to that subject before I sit down ; but my 
statement of our expenditure has already advanced so 
far, that I think it well at once to gather into one view 
the material facts connected with it. The total estimated 
Expenditirre for 1862-3 is 70,040,000/. 

I have now to call the attention of the Committee to 
our- estimates of the Eevenue ; and while speaking of 
those estimates I wiU also mention, in passing, that I 
include in them certain small sums that will probably 
accrue from some minor changes, of no great importance, 
w^hich I have to propose to the Committee, and wliicli it 
is not worth while to bring separately into account, as I 
should thereby both multiply and complicate tlie figures. 

The Estimated Revenue for the financial 3 ^car 1862-3 
stands as follows : — The Customs we reckon -will ;^’icld 
23,550,000/. ; the Excise 18,340,000/. ; and ihe Stamps 
8,625,000/. In this revenue from Stamps is included, 
for the first time, a payment of 60,000/. from the Rank 
of England, on account of the composition in lieu of the 
Stamp duty chargeable on the issue of its notes. Tiie 
Land and Assessed Taxes we calculate will produce 
3,180,000/.; the Income Tax is estimated in all likeli- 
hood to yield 10,000,000/. ; the Post Ollice 3,650,000/. ; 
and the Crown Lands 300,000/. The head .of Miscfcl- 
laneous Receipt will he exccedingl}'- large, mainly because 
it is swelled by bringing to account what has liltliertu 
never appeared in our accounts at all, and wliat 1 have 
already charged on the side of expenditure. I’here i-; 
the payment for the Indian cfiective.s, namely, 730,000/ ; 
and there is also the share which the Government receiv«:< 
out of the profits of the Rank's circulation t-f liot'*-- 
or 130,000/. Neither of flic.-n items has ever app*’iu*-d 
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in tlie balance-slieet of Income and Expenditure before. 
Then there is a sum of 255,0001. for the Indian non- 
effectives, the whole of which, except 60,000^., appeared 
for the first time in the account of the year that has just 
expired; and there is a remaining sum of 1,160,000?., 
which may be taken to represent our ordinary income 
under the head of Miscellaneous Receipt. The gross 
amount of these various sums is 2,275,000?. 

We come next to the Chinese indemnity. From that 
indemnity, in the year on which we have now entered, 
I do not think it is safe to anticipate a net sum of more 
than 170,000?. I will state very briefly the grounds of 
that computation. Whereas we took the quarterly pay- 
ments last year at somewhere about 100,000?., we cannot 
take them now, seeing they have come in at a slacker 
rate than was originally expected, at more than 80,000?. 
And as we paid last year to the merchants a sum of, I 
thiuk, 193,000?. as one moiety of their substantiated 
claims, we shall have to pay them not less than another 
sum of 193,000?. during the present year in fall satis- 
faction of the remainder of those claims so made good. 
This will make the net receipt, for the year which has 
begun, a very low one ; and I do not think we can, 
with entire security, reckon it at more than 170,000?., 
although, if we were to take as sanguine a view as 
appears to have been taken in the budget on the other 
side of the Channel, in respect to , the probable receipts 
of France from her share of the Chinese indemnity in 
the eoming year, we might venture to place our return 
from this source at a somewhat higher figm’e. Calcm 
lating it, however, Sir, at 170,000?., the total probable 
revenue of this country for the financial year 1862-3 
will be about 70,190,000?., against an estimated expendi- 
ture of 70,040,000?. [^Sensation.'] . 

Under these circumstances, although it is impossible 
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•for me to interpret into articulate sound and meaning 
tlie general buzz I bave beard around me, jet it is not 
difficult to define tbe general purport of tbe question 
which each man has probablj j^iit to his neighbour, and 
that is, whether new taxation is to be proposed ? This 
is a question, I need not saj, which it has been our 
duty, as a Government, to put to ourselves ; and it is a 
question vuth respect to wliich, during the course of 
the past year, my mind, at least, has undergone materinl 
fluctuations, in obedience to changing and fluctuating 
circumstances. Four or five months ago I should have 
ventured to entertain, not an anticipation perhaps, bill 
at any rate a hope, of being able to propose to the 
House some fresh remissions of taxes. It would not he 
true, indeed, to say of the coming year tljat it will b(' 
totally nuthout the benefit of a remission of taxation, 
because, •with respect to some portion of the taxation 
which was repealed last year, the full practical effect of 
such legislative repeal will onl}* bo felt this year for the 
first time. On the other baud, about three months ago 
there was an universal anticipation in this couniry that 
we were about to be involved in In rgcly-in creased ex- 
penditure, and that new taxes to a considerable extent 
would have to be proposed. 

Her ^lajesty’s Government ha^'C endeavoured to 
the most careful consideration in their power to the 


que.stion, what would he their duty in the circnmslnnc '^ 
which they have foreseen for about two mont})s— 
namely, tbe circumstances of a close balance between 
the coming revenue and tlie accompanying exjumdii are. 
The first point to he taken into cmnsidcraiion, before 
deciding uj)on tlie coun^^a wlsiclj it Inhoved the-ju f*> 
follow, was tlie peculiar nature ol the cause', whicli bad 
latterly exercis'cd a depresfing influc'nce iipoii tie- 
revenue. That aivsc is ai once expreS'^e>d in tbe M'ng!'- 
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word “ America.’' Evorytliing’ cJsc is rising, giwving, 
lloiirisliiiig ; but America, both wilb regard 1o trade, 
and still more as to tbe supplies of raw malerial ibr onr 
inamifactnring induslrv, exercises a depressing and 
lo^vcring influence upon ibc vital circnlation of capital 
and labour in this coiinirv. This subject is of such 
moment, that it may deserve more particular notice. 

If wc look simply to the export trade of this country 
with America, it is material, and not unsatisfactory, to 
observe that the case has improved, and is improving. 
And here I null give the Committee the latest account 
it is in my power to present, namely, an account down 
to the end of February last, or within five weeks of 
the present time. Our exports to America during the 
month of September amounted in value to only 
483,000?.; in October, they were 700,000?.; in No- 
vember, 730,000?. ; in December, 805,000?. ; in January, 
1,086,000?. ; and in February, 1,253,000?. Thus, as far 
as mere trade is concerned, there has been a very con- 
siderable degree of recovery. But the main question, 
as I ventured to state — and I cannot too strongly im- 
press it upon the Committee — the main question is not 
the decrease of our export trade, vast as it is, not even 
when 9,000,000?. or 10,000,000?. have been taken from 
it ; that is an evil, but an evil within bounds ; the main, 
the grand question is this, whether a large portion of 
the population of this country is, or is not, to be su]o- 
plied during the coming year with the one raw material 
of its industry, without which that industry is brought 
to a standstill, and that portion of the population 
deprived of the means of subsistence. I am sorry I 
cannot represent that there is any improvement what- 
ever in that respect. 

Our condition, notwithstanding, is in all other respects 
healthy. And here I must refer for one moment to 
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anotlier subject. As tbis is the first occasion upon 
which I have addressed the House of Commons since 
the Commercial Treaty with France came into full, or 
what may be called full, operation, I may take the 
opportimty of stating what thus far, and witliout any 
prediction as to the future, have been the resulls of the 


treaty. I will take the same six months, to wliich I 
have already referred in the case of America ; because 
they come down to the latest period, in respect to 
which it is in my power to give the requisite infoi- 
mation. I make the comparison between six months, 
from September to February inclusive, in 1850-60, and 
the same six months of 1861-2. I pass over tlie si.x 
months of 1860-1, because that was a period, during 
which the treaty was in partial operation ; that is to 
say, it had taken effect on tlie side of England only, I 
compare the first six months of the first year of the full 
oi^cration of the treaty with the same period of the very 
last year before that treaty came into operation at all. In 
these six months, however, I include September, though 
the new duties only began with October ; because Bo]>- 
tember, as the immediately foregoing month, represents 
the shipments of goods in anticipation. Well, Sir, the 
exports of British produce from the United Kingdom to 
France in the six months from September to February 
in 1859-60 amounted in value to 2,196,000/., and in tlie 
six months of 1861-2 they had ri.sen to 6,091,000/. 
The apparent increase from these figunjs is 9,S95,0tH)/ , 
being, in fact, not far short of 200 per cent. But it i^^ 
fair to hear in mind that there i.s one importarit 


wliich ought to he deducted ; 1 moan the item iff corn ; 
bccan.se the extraordinary necessities of Frnnee, from 
the failure of tbc la.st barve.st, Jed to a demand for oen 
from this country to supply the hrench market, thui 
was quite cxee])iional. In genemi, our cxijori." 


(tf V U'U 
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to France are altogether insignificant, bnt in these six 
months they have risen to a value of between 800,000?. 
and 900,000?. • But after deducting the article of corn, 
in order to get a fair comparison, what may be called 
the real increase in the exports to France of British 
produce stands at 3,039,000?. There is also, I am glad 
to say, an increase in the export of Colonial and Foreign 
produce from this country to France, which adds to the 
trade of this country, and adds also really, although not 
immediately, to the exercise of our productive power. 
When I put together the gross amounts of the exports 
to France of British, and of Foreign and Colonial pro- 
duce, I find that in the six months of 1859-60 they 
amounted to 4,572,000?., and in the same period of 
1861-2 to 10,312,000?.; showing an increase of 
5,740,000?., and giving rise, I will not say to a cer- 
tainty, I will not even say to a confident expectation, 
but, at least, to a hope, that the commercial relations 
between these two great countries, valuable as they are 
in themselves, and still more valuable as they are the 
pledges, guarantees, and mainstays of those friendly 
feelings between England and France which must 
always be the best security for the general peace and 
tranquillity of the world — ^these figures give rise, I say, 
to a hope that the commerce between these two great 
countries is at last about to approach a scale something 
like what nature intended it to be, and something like 
what it was intended to be by that greatest of all our 
Peace-Ministers, Mr. Pitt, but as unlike as possible to 
what the obstinacy, the follies, and the prejudices of 
other men had made it and had kept it. 

Of course, this increase is unequally distributed ; and 
the benefit of it has been felt in some portions of the 
country more than in others. The most remarkable 
instance, perhaps, is in the woollen trade, including in 
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quate proyision for the losses that might he, that mar ])e, 
impending over the ti-easury of the State. Considering 
therefore that, on the one side, if that cause of clifficiiltv 
be removed, we have not the slightest reason to despond 
or to fear concerning the ample sufficiency of our means 
for the year ; and considering, on the other Iiand, fliat 
any provision which we could in propriety, nay in 
decency, ask the House to make, might fail to meet the 
contingencies which connect themselves udth that one 
particular difficulty; Her Majesty’s Government have 
come to the conclusion that it is not their duty, in the 
circumstances of the present juncture, to ask the House 
to impose any new taxes. At the same time, in the 
event of a great change, and a great aggi-avation 
during the year of a jmessure which is now still toler- 
able, they reserve to themselves a full discretion to 
consider in what mode it may be right to meet the 
exigencies of the public service, accoi'ding to the cir- 
cumstances, as they may then present themselves. 

There are other reasons to which I shall presently 
advert, but which I shall pass by for the moinont, wliich 
lead me to the same conclusion. In the mean time 1 


may observe, that the years through which we liavc 
been recently passing have, in point of fact, been 
])cculiar and exceptional years. It has been impossible 
to regard them as subject to the ordinary linancial con- 
ditions, or to deal with them altogether on the usual 


footing. In years of war, which are recognised as yearn 
of war, you do not think of the balance ofyiiur revenue 
and expenditure; but you get what revenue you can, 
and 3 'ou contract large loams to meet the overruh’ng 
exigencies of the puldic service. -And in years cd p<;to'. 
which fully answer the descripfion of rears ot pisscc, 
YOU exjuict, on the other liand, to have, fifal it tirn'orn*’ 
]n’udently conducted, you will Juaiaily have, a < tUi? ae 
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able surplus of revenue available for the reduction of the 
public debt, and leading the way to a diminution of taxa- 
tion. But between sucli years of peace, on the one band, 
and such years of war on the other, each full}’" and 
precisely so described, there are certain intermediate 
years, in which you have war in remote quarters of the 
globe, and in which jmu ma}’- still warrantably and 
wisely struggle to avoid the necessity of going into the 
money-market for loans, though the national expenditure 
is almost too heavy to be met entirely by taxation. 
That is the category to which the present year, and the 
three years last j)ast, belong ; and at times in these 
years it has seemed to us to be desirable to contend as 
vigorously and as long as we could against the necessity 
of borrowing, even though we may not have been able 
in every case so much as to hope that we might present 
to the House such ■ a balance-sheet, or such a prospect 
of a surplus revenue, as, in ordinary circumstances of 
expenditure and of prosperity, it is considered, and justly 
considered, to be the duty of the Government from year 
to year to maintain. 

I have said thus much about the imposition of taxes. 

' Is there any one who will, on the other hand, put the 
question, whether there is to be a remission of taxes ? 
It is quite plain, that there can be no remission of taxes 
upon the figures which I have laid before the House ; 
that is, no remission by new legislation, although, in 
virtue of the legislation of last year, the burdens of the 
present year will be lighter by about 800,000^. or 
900,000Z.,“in respect of paper duty and income tax, than 
they were in 1861-2. There can be no new remission 
of taxes ; and yet at the same time it is necessary that 
I should refer to various demands, which have been 
made upon the Government ; because, as we live in a 
country where happily it is free to all men to urge 
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if contracted here, upon the same footing as loans con* 
tracted in England for English or Indian purposes. I 
have no doubt that this change will commend itself to 
the approval of the Gonimittec. The only other change 
we propose is one of no great fiscal impoitanco, bat 
which is rather important as a question of policy. ^Xc 
are given to understand that it is desirable, by means of 
a supplemental licence, to permit publicans to supply 
their commodities at various public gatherings, for 
which there is now no legal provision. Such a measure 
will at once put a stop to the vexatious proceedings of 
the informer, and bring the publicans under the regular 
cogmizance of the police ; and we propose, tlicrefore, to 
allow them to take out a supplemental licence, for a 
period limited to three da^'s ; that we may thtis give 
the trade at those places a regular character, and sul> 
ject it to- the same controul as in other cases. 

With respect to the spirit duty, that is a fiscal, and 
likewise a social, question of vciy groat interest and 
importance. I have stated to the jETouso the rc.^^ults 
for the last twelve months, and those results, as they 
appear upon the gi'oss figures given, I admit to be but 
partially satisfactory. I estimated, with a libei'al allow- 
ance for the efiect of heightened price, that wo .slioultl re- 
ceive 10,000,000h of revenue from British spirits. Wc 
have only got about 0,600,000/. It is true that there 
is an increase of 350,000/. upon the previous year; but 
even this is not so large an increase a.s wo tijoughf 
we might receive. Eow, Sir, the serious qtiesti'Ui 
is, from what cause has this revenue fallen .shnrf ? I- 
it from illicit distillation, or is it from an alierufion 
in public taste, or i.s it from a diminished 
consumption? If it v.-ere from illicit distillnlimi, I 
think the wise.st and easiest conrse would Ih* toe 
Government to propose a return to a lovo-r uue 
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duty. But if it arises from altered tastes, or if it is 
mainly due to diminislied power of consumption, we 
have no cause to retrace aity of our stops. Now, all 
sucli evidence as is before us — absolute demonstrative 
evidence it is bardly possible to obtain — but all the evi- 
dence before us shows, as far as it goes, that this dimi- 
nished consumption arises not from an increase of 
illicit distillation, but, in the main, from a diminished 
power of consumption, from the temporary and local 
prevalence of distress; combined, however, in some 
degree, both mth high price and vdth the increased and 
increasing sobriety of the people. I will endeavour to 
illustrate this proposition in the best and simplest man- 
ner I can. If the partial failure of the spirit revenue 
arise from diminished power of consumption, it is mani- 
fest, under the cfrcumstances which I before described, 
that the failure will be most visible in the latter part of 
the year through which we have just passed ; because 
the pressure upon the people, undoubtedly, has under- 
gone a great increase in the latter part of the year. 
Now, how does the case stand ? It stands thus : — In 
the first quarter of the financial year, we had an in- 
crease upon the spirit duty of 218, 000^., which was 
perfectly satisfactory. In the second and the third 
quarters we had increases of 118, 000^. and 147,000^. 
respectively, showing a comparative tendency to give 
way. But in the fourth quarter there was an actual 
decrease of 101,000^. ; so that the progressive slacken- 
ing of the revenue exactly corresponds with what we 
believe to be the increasing pressure upon the con- 
suming power of a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion. With a like view, let us now look at the several 
divisions of the United Kingdom. The pressure of 
distress has been much less in Scotland than in Eng- 
land ; and Scotland gave us a revenue in 1860 of 
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2,754,000^., hut in 1861-2 of 3,065,000^., from Brifisli 
Spirits. In like manner Ireland in 1 8 GO-1 yielded 
2,269,000/., and in 1861-2 2,461,000/. Botli of tliese 
returns in a fiscal sense would be perfectly satisfactory, 
but England, on tbe contrary, shows no increase wliat- 
ever; for, having yielded in 1860-1 a revenue of 
4,462,000/., it produced in 1861-2 ouly 4,442,000/. 
hTow it will be obvious, that if illicit distillation were 
the cause, it would be more in Scotland than in Eng- 
land, and more in Ireland than either, that such a 
cause would operate. Whereas, on the contrary, even 
in Ireland — which is the dangerous and weak point of 
any s^^stem of high spirit duties — we have b;id an 
increase from spirit revenue which is, all things con- 
sidered, perfectly sufficient. It is, indeed, quite true 
that at a certain period of the year — I mean during the 


last months of 1861 — there was a considerable incren.se 
in the number of prosecutions and conviclions for 
illicit distillation in Ireland ; b\it tlio consiabulary 
authorities assure us, that this symptom was only tem- 
porary, and that an effectual slop lias now been put to 
their growth. I will not trouble the Committee with 
the details, but that is the clear upshot of tlieir rcjiori, 
and it is also the clear deduction from the figures, 
which show a ]iositiYe increase of consumption in Ire- 
land. Now, with rc.^pcct to the effect of distress U|Km 
this consumption. I have endeavoured to obt.aiu such 
information as could be liad by inquiry from the mann- 
facturing districts. I learn that in Liverpotfi, wlwtv 
there has been considerable distress connected with tis; 
slackness of the cotton trade, and whicli pr<ih:ihly sup 
plies to a considerable extent the country i-ihind it. 
a certain nnmber of rectifiers — .‘^ix large i\-ctifi.-rs. 


« ho 


.< 3 ent out in 1861, under tlic incr<‘a.--'*d duty, 
erallons. tliE year only sent out. 32],tU)6 galhm-. 
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crease of 25 per cent. In London a very large rectify- 
ing liouse, wliicli lias an immense connection in the 
mannfactiiring districts, sent out in 1861 853,000 gal- 
lons, hut ill 1862 sent ont only 645,000 gallons ; show- 
ing a decrease of 25 per cent. Nay, I am able to state 
that the real decrease is much larger ; because the Lon- 
don portion of their trade has materially increased, 
while an aggregate decrease of 25 per cent, on them 
entire trade is produced by the diminished power of 
■consumption in the manufactming districts. Under 
these circumstances, it appears to us plain that it would 
be a palpable error, if we were to feel the slightest 
doubt or hesitation in maintaming the spirit duty at 
the present rate. 

With respect to the duties on sugar, that is a ques- 
tion into which I need not now minutely enter. The 
Committee is aware that in old times, when we were 
wholly dependent on West Indian sugar, the modes of 
production were somewhat rude and nearly uniform, 
and the range of differences in the intrinsic value of 
that colonial sugar was not very great. There were, of 
course, differences ; but they were on the whole within 
certain moderate limits. It was, at any rate, then found 
perfectly practicable to levy one single rate of duty on all 
descriptions of unrefined sugar ; and one other rate of 
duty on sugar when refined.' But as soon as a freer trade 
in sugar was established, and when a stimulus had been 
given by the introduction, in various places, of improved 
machinery, it soon came about that we had to deal 
with every possible variety of quality and value in un- 
refined 'sugar. About the year 1846, I think, it was 
found necessary to have two rates of duty for unrefined 
sugar instead of one ; and in the year 1853, when I 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the aid of our 
lamented friend Mr. Wilson, I introduced a further 
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modification into the law, and established a system, 
under which there are three rates of duty on uiirefiiiecl 
sugar. This is done hj classification ; and of course, 
like all classifications for the purposes of Customs’ duty, 
our scale is, to a certain extent, uner[ual in its operation. 
It appears to hear with not inconsiderable hardship on 
certain qualities of sugar, which happen to come near 
the dividing lines ; and, in the neiglibourliood of those 
j)oints, the difference of duty sometimes absorbs, or 
more than absorbs, the difference in price. On ihis 
account, a certain portion of the sugar growers, more 
particularly those interested in the Mauritius and tlic 
East Indies, demand of us that we should abolisli this 
difference. But we are encountered by a variety of 
other interests and claims. Me liave tlie growers 


of the Mauritius aud the East Indies acting from one 
point of the compass, the West Indian growers from a 
second point, the refiners from a third ; and the ij)<erest 
of the consumers may 1)0 found to stand more or Irss 
nj^art from any one of these. The West Indian growanw 
arc perfectly satisfied, and are protesting parties against 
any change ; and I venture to say tlicy have on pi'in- 
ci})le mucli to urge in support of tlieir protest. Tlic 
refiners are equally a protesting parly against a chnng*' ; 
and these j^artics urge that the revenue tlirives under 
the present system, and that the consumer obtains a 
supply increasing from year to year. I'lm coneiusiou, 
therefore, which 1 draw is this: that, if a diaiige is 
be made in this inqiGrtani matfer, it must ho mad** 
after careful deiil)eration ami after a full invotigaiutu. 


in which all interests should he represonted. If tfr‘ ■' 
who are connected with the Manritins and tlw Ks-t 
Indies should call on the Govermm nt to gtv.- iIm et 


sanction to an imjnirv, hy a ('onuaittec of this lo'U *, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the o{k>r.ili</n o| (Iih pre- 
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sent sj'stem, to that proposal I slionld not have a word 
to object; but it is plain to me, from tbc slaiements 
laid before me witbin tbc Iasi, fortnight or three weclcs 
— for it is only wilbin tbal. period Ibat any representa- 
tion has been tendered — that it would be impossible, or, 
even if possible, yet most improper, for the Govern- 
ment to make any precipitate proposal in regard to a 
question so complicated, and where such a vai’iety and 
diversity of interests are concerned. Therefore that 
subject may, for the pi'escnt moment, go by. 

I am afraid that I must discour.se also, but very 
briell^q of another question — that of tbc malt credits. 
The maltsters, or those, at least, who call themselves the 
maltsters, and wlio, at any rate, represent a considerable 
portion of the trade, demand that tbc law should give 
them six weeks’ longer credit for tbc pa^unent of the duty 
than they now have allowed to them. I really must 
say that this is a question, which ought to have been 
urged foi’ consideration at the time when the former 
credit was first A\dthdrawn. Whatever disadvantage 
was to arise from the withdrawal of that credit was just 
as plain when it was done, as it can possibly be now. 
Further, the members of tliis trade are divided upon it 
among themselves. A portion of them wish us to restore 
it, and a. portion of them say it is better that it should 
remain as it is. The maltster, it is true, labours under 
some peculiar disadvantages. The manufacture of the 
article is confined to within seven or eight months in 
the year ; whereas the consumption is spread, with more 
approach to equahty, over twelve months, and it follows 
that at certain periods the maltster must have a larger 
stock in hand than suits him. But, on the other hand, 
he has a compensation in the fact that he has an average 
credit from the Government all the year round of from 
nine to ten weeks after the malt is charged. That, I 
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tliiiik, IS in tli6 nstiiTG of a componsfition nil tlio yonr 
round for the particidar inconrenience, whicli at a par- 
ticular season of tlie year he undergoes. l^Iy lion. 
Friend the Member for Hertford shakes his head ; the 
Hertford maltsters, I know, have been very acfive in 
pressing for this extension of credit ; but if I could only 
see the representatives of other malting interests — if I 
could catch the eye, for instance, of my hon. Friend tlie 
Bfember for Hewark — he, I know, would encourage me 
with a nod of assent as emphatic, at least, as the nod 
of dissent I have just received from the hon. l^Iember 
for Hertford. There is another practical mode of pul i i ug 
the question, which for the time may, perhaps, be thought 
of itself conclusive. To restore the six weeks’ credit io 
the maltster would be to deprive the revenue for tlio 
coming year of the sum of 1,300,000/. ; and I appi*ohend 
the Committee would not give its counlenanoe io iho 


Government in making any proposal of a nature which 
would have that effect. 

In like manner, I shall be brief willi regard to what 
are called the minor charges. The penny levied upon 
imports into this country is a charge respecting which J 
feel, that it entails on the trade of the country an nimasnt 
of labour greater than is fairly commensurate with the 
fiscal benefit denyed from the impost. J tlsinlc tbeiv is 
no claim upon the Exchequer — ^\Y]ien once it is in a 
condition to yield to any claim — which ought to takti 
precedence of the claim which may he made lor tho 
repeal of this charge. But this charge, together wnh 
the charge of Is. Gd. on bills of lading, amount^-! to 
182,000/. : of this sum the ]>cnny inwards pro Im* ■- 
about tbrceffoiirths ; and with tliu aecoiinis v’hiess 1 
have presented to you — "whicdi only leave it .esnpi!.*- 
of ir)0,000/.— I need hardly say it is not onr infentC'n a* 
propose the repeal of tin's charge on tlie iitesent occ:i ^>' 0 . 
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Witli regard to tlie charge made, not on imports, but 
upon exporis, in the shape of an imposition of a duty 
of Is. 6d. on hills of lading, I must si ale at once what I 
have explained at fonncr limes, that Ihe question is not 
so much fiscal, as statistical. The authorities of the 
Eevcnue Department declare it to he the result of t.heir 
experience, as it was their original expectation, that 
jn’cat advanta 2 :e has resulted to the .statistics of our trade 
from the imposition of that charge, b}* the means it gives 
of obtaining most valuable and, comparatively at Ica.st, 
most accurate information. But here, again, T must, say 
that if there be a desire, as far as that charge is con- 
cerned, that there .should be an inquiry into its opera- 
tion, though I do not know that, a Committee of this 
House would be the best organ for such an inquiry, on 
account of the extremely technical character of the 
subject, yet I think an organ of inquiry could easily be 
derdsed, composed partly of representatives of the Execu- 
tive Government, ond partly of some gentlemen of high 
commercial standing in this House, whose assistance I 
do not doubt could easily be procured. On the part of 
the Government, I should be jDerfectly willing that an im- 
partial examination should be made into the charge, and 
into the amount of statistical as well as fiscal benefit 
obtained, compared with the trouble which that benefit 
entails. 

Thus far I have stated cases, in which we do not make 
a financial or legislative j)roposal ; but the next jDoint, 
which I shall mention to the Committee, is one with 
regard to which I do not feel any dilficulty. I have 
done now with those matters on which I propose no 
change ; and I have next to propose some changes which, 
as the Committee will see, are not without importance, 
though, of course, after the description I have given of 
the state of the account, it will be readily believed that 




tliev are not of mucli fis(3al imjxnlaiice. That wlsicli I 
Lave fii-st to mention is a modifieatioii of tlio oxisfinir 
scale of duties on TTiiie. 

And lierO; Sir. I may begin by stating' tliat. accordiuir 
to the conyiction of the Government and tlie experience 
of tbe Eeyenne Department, tbc dillicidfy of infroducine: 
a ftindamental alteration into our system of vane duties 
by allowing wbat may be called natuml wines— ibong)!. 
of course, I use tbe word only in a jiojiular sense as 
distinct from iiigbly brandied vanes — to enter nno onv 
market at a low rate of duty — by wbicli I mean one 
sbilKng per gallon — bas l^een in substance solved bv ibe 
inti'oduction of wbat is called “ ibe alcobolic test.” j\.nd, 
from tbe ex23erience. we have obtained, I baye no doubt 
that tbe alcobolic test vull continue to supply a perma- 
nent and satisfactory basis f(>r tbe ndminisrrajion of uur 

* 

system of wine duties. Tbc ju'oof of tin's is fn iv jbnnd 
in a yory few iiaaircs. I take tbe meau deliveries, and 
tbe mean revenue from wine, in tlie last two wars under 


tbe old system, and compare tbem with tbe new, 'i'his 
com}3arison is. in fact, unfair to tbc new svstoni, I icunse 
in one of wbat I liavo called tbe two la'^t v<-ars of tlu- 
old system are included two months ju^t following 
tbe date when a 3.?. duty bad just been cstablisbed : and 
when, consequently, tljcre was a rnsb ot wine into ib.e 
market. Tliereibre ibe now system may be >-np| . ^ i 
to stand in reality somewhat better, tba.n ii would >"<'ra to 
do by tbe comparison I am about to make. Aitbtke- 
prefacG, I proceed testate tbai tbememi daliv.'ri* vdutu'.g 
tbe last two years ot tbeoM system, o. 

were (!.o52.000 gallons, and tb.e mean rrV!.‘!iU ' do rr.*’ t 
from wine amounted to ],r.f7.tUi0k d be a-: tu.dd'jsv- 'a 
during tbe h>\ finaiminl year. I^?‘il-2. vo tv 
gtallons. Tbsi-^e bg'ures ;n'v not pn-ct-'-o. s- > -e. . 
f‘au>'' a dav nr IW'> an tJa* »‘ud n! tb.** Vt- in n- i* ' * 
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by estimate only •, but they arc substantially accurate, 
and they sliow an increase of 3,180,000 gallons, or about 
50 per cent. I think that fact is conclusive as to the 
follovting points : that a great stimnliis has been given 
to the trade in wine ; that increased facility of access to 
that valuable commodity has been afforded to thepeojffe ; 
and that an innnense extension has been imparted, in a 
short time, to the branch of commerce which depends 
upon that article. "When, on the oilier hand, v*c look at 
the fiscal effects, we find that, ivhercas tlie mean revenue 
of the last two years of the old system was 1,697,000^., the 
revenue of the fii-st complete year nnder the new system 
was 1,105,000^. That is to say, there has been a de- 
crease of 592,000Z. ; bnt the estimated loss was 890,0001!., 
so that the real loss is very mnch less than the loss as it 
was estimated beforehand. Bnt, while I consider that 
the general results arc entirely satisfactory, that state of 
facts does not absolve me from the duty of also consider- 
ing, whether the application of the scale of duties is not 
capable of being materially improved in detail. What 
we want under a system of this Idnd is to attain, as far 
as possible, the greatest simplicity of operation ; the most 
extended application we can manage to secure of the low 
duty of Is. to what I have called natural wines ; and, 
finally, one other most material object, the effectual pro- 
tection of the great revenue of 12,000,000^. which we 
derive from British and imported spirits. Those are the 
objects which we must be careful not to compromise ; 
and the question is, what changes can be introduced into 
the system, compatibly with a due and full regard to 
them. 

In the last autumn, with a view to the solution of this 
question, we dispatched several intelligent officers of the 
Department of Customs to the wine-growing countries 
of Europe ; to France, Switzerland, Germany, Hungary, 
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duty at twenty-six degrees of alcoliolic strengdi, wc 
sliall attain these several objects ; we shall admit at a 
shilling duty almost everjiihiug wliicli can be pro]>erJy 
called natural wine ; and we shall insiuo the power of 
abolishing the practical application of the test in a very 
large number of instances, because the great pro 2 }ortioii 
of the stronger vune which will be oflered vnll at once 
be offered by the parties at the highest duty, and it being 
thus offered at the highest duty, wo shall not he obligeil 
to apply the test; although it must be disfinctly under- 
stood that we shall still require the samples, which can 
be given with perfect facility; and that wc shall retain 
and exercise the power to apply the test whenever there 
ma}’’ be ground to deem it requisite. 

The jDarticulars of the j^Ian, which wc jwopnsc to 
adopt under these circumstances, are as follow.^;. ,At 
present there are four rates of vniic duty. Under an 
alcoholic strengtli of eighteen degrees ^viaes jjay ].<\ ; 
from eighteen degrees to twenty-six, !.<•'. 9r?. ; from 
twenty-six degrees to forty, 2s. 6(1 . ; from forty dcgri'cs 


to forty-five, 2s. Ilf/. Wines aljove forty-five degrees of 
strength cannot be entered. I propose to reduce the four 
rates to two. I propose to admit at a duty of one .^hillirjg 


all wine up to t wenty-six degrees of st rength. I’herc Wi 
draw the great dividing line. From Iwenlv-.^^ix di-gnres 


up to forty-two I pi’opose to place the duty at %. 0;L; 
and above fortv-two, whore we have reailv attained fh*! 
limit, aye the very farthest limit, beyond which we nry 
fiiirly say that no legitimate wine is intnHlui>‘d. J sirdi 
aslc the Committee to impose a virtually pndiihit-ry 
duty of od. for every additional degree of aloehulic 
strength. That will be the nature of the Wine Uufh-' 
llesoiution which 1 .slrdl propose, ami the fin. etc. .d 


result of if will he as follows :■ 
duty up to twenty-si.x deg'rees 


— IIv carrvin 

* ^ 

the reVrune 
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20,749/. ; but by tbe additional penny, that' is by tlie 
rate of 25. 6c/. insi.ead of Is. 9d. and 2s. 5c/. per gallon, 
upon wines above twenty-six degrees, it will gain 36,458/. 
Of course I propose that bottled wines sliall pay tbe same 
rate of duty, as wines between twenty-six and forty-two 
degrees of alcoholic sti'cngtli. Tlie tot-al net gain will 
be a small smn of about 15,800/. That is the proposal 
which I shall have to make ndtli respect to the wine 
duties ; and I feel the greatest conhdence that it is a 
proposal affording a combination of advaninges such as 
it is seldom in the power of fiscal legislation to attain ; 
for it is a change which is advantageous to revenue, 
which is highly beneficial to the public, and at the 
same time wliich is eminently acceptable to the great 
bod}' of the very intelligent and able men who are 
engaged in canying on the wine ti’ade. 

The only other subject, which I mentioned just now 
under the head of changes eithei* ju'oposcd or to be 
adopted, is the subject of the hop duties. M}’’ hon. 
Friend the Member for Sussex (j\Ir. Dodsoji), who with 
so much ability has led so many campaigns — followed, 
I must say, by a gallant army, which he has proved 
himself on all occasions well worthy to command — 
against successive Chancellors of - the Exchequer, has not 
this year anticipated the Budget by pressing his Motion 
on the House. But, at the same time, I apprehend it 
is a safe opinion to give, that if the Government were 
at the proper time found to have said and done nothing 
upon the subject, it would not be very long before we 
should have heard some note of assault from the same, 
or from some other quarter. The case against the hop 
duties is, I think, very much exaggerated, and natui’ally 
so, by those who plead the cause of the hop-growers. 
But I have never denied, that there is a considerable 
amount of strength in their claim. I recognise the 
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trade, as well as the British trade, in hops. That is no 
easy matter ; but I wish to state to the Committee, in 
the most distinct and unmistakeable terms, that we have 
before us but one option. Let us commute the duty if 
we can ; but if we cannot commute it, we have no option 
but to keep it, unless we mean to rush with our eyes 
open into a manifest deficiency. Aut Ccesar, aut miiil; 
it is a case either of commutation, or of standing as we 
are. 

I will now communicate to the Committee the pro- 
posal which we think it is our duty to put forward, and 
which may, I hope, meet with the approval of the Com- 
mittee. But, in order to ’make it intelligible, I must 
refer for a moment to another subject, not immediately 
connected with the hop duty. That subject is, the 
anomalous 'state of the present scale of charges for 
brewers’ licences. As it now stands, the charge for 
brewers’ licences is arranged on an ascending scale; 
but the ascending scale is adjusted in a manner which, 
on the slightest inspection, will be seen to be eminently 
burdensome to the small tradesmen, and not only in 
favour, but in favour, I must say, beyond all bounds, of 
the larger. If a brewer brews for sale less than twenty 
barrels of beer, he pays 10s. 6d. for his licence ; and that 
licence imposes on his twenty barrels of beer a tax of 
Qid. a barrel. If he brews fifty barrels, liis licence 
costs ll Is., or a tax per barrel of 5id. ; and if ho 
brews one hundred barrels, his licence is 1/. 11s. Gd., 
and that sum is a tax of 3jd. per barrel. But if lie 
brews one thousand barrels, ho pays for his licence 
21. 25. : and so, instead of being taxed at the rate of 
67fc7. or even of 3fcZ. a barrel, he is only taxed at the 
rate of a halfpenny per barrel. If he brews eighty 
thousand barrels, he pays 78/. 15s., being only a firthing 
a barrel; and if his brewing operations go beyond all 
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recognised limits, so that he mounts up to three hundred 
thousand barrels, he only pays one quarter of a farthing. 
That is a state of things, with resjiect to which common 
justice and fairness call on us to mahc, or at any .rate, 
warrant and justify us in making, an alteration. 

Now, Sir, what we propose as an admissible and on 
the whole advisable commutation for the hoji duty, in the 
present circiunstances of the revenue of the country, is 
contained under the following heads. That we should 
readjust the scale of brewers’ licences on the prin- 
ciple of including in them generally an equivalent, or 
nearly an equivalent, to the charge in respect to the 
present hop duty, from which they will be released. 
The scale would be adjusted so as, in the first place, to 
relieve the small brewer as compared with the larger 
one, he being now hardly dealt with, by putting on him 
an additional sum considerably less than the minimuvi 
of hop duty paid by him in the price of his hops. But, 
spealdng general^, the payment in each degree would 
have for its general basis the imposition on brewers, in 
respect of each barrel of beer, of the sum of 3(i., as an 
equivalent for the bop duty, from which duty the article 
they purchase will be released. Those, who have ex- 
amined the technical ' details of this trade, are aware 
that, while dd. represents the duty payable on 2 lbs. of 
hops, 2 lbs. of hops is the smallest quantity which, so far 
as I am able to ascertain, is ever used with two bushels 
of malt ; and these quantities of malt, and hops respec- 
■ lively may be taken as the quantities used in each 
barrel of beer, containing 36 gallons. Threepence per 
barrel of beer, in the form of hop duty, is accordingly the 
minimum, which the brewer now pays ; but he pays it 
as an element in the price of his, hops and that mini- 
mum we propose henceforward to charge in the shape 
of licence duty, but with a certain mitigation, so far as 
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regards the lower- portion of the scale. In the cases 
where, in lien of 3d, which I take to be the minimum 
duty actually though indirectly paid, a greater amount 
of hop duty is now paid by the brewer— as for example, 
when, in the manufacture of that incomparable and 
most wholesome article which we term bitter beer, he 
uses more, perhaps even very greatly more, than 2 lbs. 
of hops to the barrel of beer — the difference must, of 
course, be borne in the shape of a loss to the revenue. 

By such means, then, as I have now summarily 
described, we shall get, not quite the whole amount of 
the tax, but by far the greater part of it ; and while we 
place on a solid footing, as I hope, a branch of revenue 
which has heretofore been perpetually in question, we 
shall establish at the same time a joerfectly free frade in 
British and in foreign hops. Lest, however, any one 
should think, that tins must be hard on the brewers, I 
must observe that beyond all doubt the brewer, wlio may 
be said to be the sole consumer of hoj)s, has already 
received a very great boon from the changes in the law 
which have some time ago taken effect. We lowered the 
hop duty, by an Act of 1860, from 20s. to 14s. per cwt.. 
Whatever may be thought of that reduction as a boon 
to the growers, it was, beyond all doubt, an important 
boon to the brewers. But we did much more than that 
on their behalf, for we admitted the foreign article on 
the same footing as the British. There is not the smallest 
doubt that, a thoroughly active and effectual competition 
has been established ; for, whereas the Excise duty on 
the article of hops for the last year amoimted to 150,000^., 
the Customs dutj^ reached a sum of no less than J 1 0,000/., 
being more than two^fifths of the whole of the duty on 
hops taken for consumption in this country. Ihero arc 
few, indeed, if any, of the articles in our tarift list v ilb 
respect to which, on the establishment of an open trade, the 
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foreigner lias obtained, even in a 3 ’’ear of scarcity, so 
large a share of the British inarlvet. No doubt the 
bre^Yers will enjoy, thongli ]iot, perhaps, at the very first 
moment, the whole fnriher benefit of that abolition of the 
hop duty which we now propose. Under a perfectly 
free competition, the amount of a dnt}^ must go to the 
man who buys, and not to him who produces. To illus- 
trate this I might, if it were necessary, refer to the e^fi- 
dence taken before the Committee in 1857, where one 
of the most competent witnesses — the hon. Member for 
Derby (!Mr. Bass) — stated exiilicitly, in ans^ver to a ques- 
tion, that which is a sound principle alike of political 
economy and of common sense. He said that there 
could be no doubt whatever that in the long run the 
consumer would have the full benefit of the reduction of 
duty, and by the consumer he evidently in this case means 
the brewer. There is also another boon which in this way 
we are enabled to give to the brewers. I will proceed 
to explain a hardship, under which they at present labom\ 
The brewer makes an article in AAdiich hops and malt, 
on both of which there is an Excise duty, are included ; 
and, on exporting his beer, he receives a drawback com- 
pensating him for the malt duty, but not for the hop 
duty. We propose to add 3d. per barrel to the amount 
of drawback on the export of beer, in order for the first 
time to compensate the exporting brewer for the duty 
on the hops entering into the composition of his beer. 

In the new scale of brewers’ licences, we propose, in • 
respect to a brewer under twenty barrels, to add to the 
price only 2s., or about 1-id. (the hop duty being 3d.) 
per barrel ; under fifty barrels the addition to the licence 
would be a similar sum of lid. per barrel. When we 
come to one hundred barrels, we propose to charge for 
the licence 2Z. ; from one hundred to one thousand bar- 
rels the charge will be 15s. for every fifty barrels ; one 
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thousand to fifty thousand, 14.s. for every fifly barrels ; 
from and above fi% thousand, 125. 6d. for every fifty 
barrels. The general principle, therefore, of our pro- 
posal is an addition of 3d. jDer barrel to the brewer’s 
. licence, that sum being the minimum of bop duty be now 
pays. It is, however, as I had better repeat, qualified 
by these two considerations. First, as regards the lower 
portion of the scale, that we have thought it right to 
. propose, considering the anomalous condition in whicli 
we find it, a considerably smaller addition than 3d . ; and 
that, in the second place, we have somewhat reduced, 
with respect to the upper portion of the scale, the addi- 
tional sum to be imposed, in order to maintain the prin- 
ciple that we shall not impose on the brewer a larger 
amount than he now pays in the aggregate, partly for 
his brewer's licence, and fm’ther for the whole of the 
hop duty included in the hops he purchases. 

There is one other point which is material, and which 
I must mention. It refers to the date at which this 
proposal is to come into operation. If the Committee 
does not ajDjDrove the plan of commutation which I have 
just sketched, we must, of coui’se, remain as we are, and 
commit the hop question, with others, to the contin- 
gencies and vicissitudes of future years ; but if, upon the 
contrary, you accept our plan when we submit it in the 
shape of- a preliminary Eesolution, imposing the new 
scale of duty on brewers’ licences, then we shall propose, 
in the Bill we shall subsequently have to introduce, a 
clause to repeal the Customs and Excise duties on hops. 
That repeal we propose should take effect from the 
15th of next September, by w^hich time the great ei' 
portion of the hops now in the country vill, vn calcu- 
late, have passed into consumption. If any of the holders 
of these hops are not satisfied to retain them, and sell 
them in open market after the duty is abolished, of course 
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w'G cannot object to tlieir exporting ibem in the mean 
time, nncicr the powers tbc}' now possess, Avitli a draw- 
back, io foreign mnrkeis; we shall, however, ask the 
House to make provision that no hops thus exported on 
drawback shall be reimported for consumption, during 
the six months follovdng the repeal of the dnt.y, except 
upon payment of a sum equal to that duty ; and further 
I have to state that we do not think this is a case, in 
which either public expediency or justice to individuals 
calls upon us to admit the principle of being bound to 
give anything in the nature of a drawback on the stock 
in hand; the commodit}’’ we arc dealing with being a 
commodity produced, and in the main passing off, from 
year to year ; and a considerable time, moreover, being 
allowed before the repeal of the duty is to take effect. 

There is yet one other point to which, although it is 
a matter of detail, I wish to advert. I allude t,o the 
mode in which we propose to deal with private brewing. 
It would not, I think, be quite just to the regular brewer, 
who is to be called upon to make an equivalent pay- 
ment in respect of the remitted hop duty, that the 
private brewer, the brewer for his own use, should be 
allowed to go scot-free. On the other hand, to institute 
minute investigations in connection with domestic ope- 
rations of this kind would, I feel, be extremely obnoxious. 
I need not say we desire to do justice as far as we can. 
What, therefore, under the circumstances, we propose to 
Parliament is, .in the first place, to exempt from the 
necessity of being carried on under licence all private 
brewing carried on by the labouring classes, or by very 
small farmers ; we consider that we should not, in short, 
call upon any person to take out such a licence, who 
lives in a house, not being a farmhouse, of less than 20Z. 
annual value, or, if a farmhouse; situated on a farm of 
which the rent is less than 150^. If, however, a person 
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occTipying a house above 20?. in value, or being a farmer 
paying above 1501. rent, should brew privately, then we 
must call upon him to take out a Hcence. IBut we pro- 
pose that such hcence shall be uniform in amount \ 
because to make any distinctions in the amount in such 
cases would be scarcely worth while, and would, we 
think, be open to serious exception, ownig to the neces- 
sity which might in consequence be created of institiitiug 
an inquisition into domestic and indoor arrangements. 
What we propose, therefore, is that every person inha- 
biting a house or farm, of the value and under the con- 
ditions I have mentioned, should be bound, if he intends 
to brew, to take out a licence — as a man is now bound 
to take out a licence to shoot, if he intends to shoot — 
and that he should pay for that licence the sum of 
12s. 6d. [Laughter.'] I do not understand why the 
mention of the particular sum of 12s. 6d. should have 
so magical an effect in exciting the risible muscles of 
some hon. gentlemen ; but if it should appear to bo the 
universal opinion of the Committee that that is too small 
an amount, they may readily suppose that the Govern- 
ment will not hastily decide on closing the door against 
its increase. 

According to such calculations as we are able to make, 
the financial effect of the proposed plan would he as 
follows : — I have stated that the average receipis from 
the Excise duty on hops, taking a period of ten years, 
-and reckoned upon a duty of 14s. per cwt., were 250,000/. 
per annum ; the average receipts from the Customs duly, 
if similarly reckoned at 15s., the rate now payable, have 
been about 30,000/.; and the amount derived fi-om 
brewers’ Hccnces on the present scale is about 70,000/.: 
making a total of 350,000/. T])e cost, however, of collect- 
ing the present hop duty is 5000/. per annum; and there- 
fore the real product of the three duties— the (histom^ 
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and tlie Excise duties on hops, together with the income 
derived from brewers' licences — as paid into the Ex- 
chequer, on an average of ten jmars, must he taken to 
be 345,000Z. The brewers’ licence, on the otlier hand, 
on the scale on whicli we propose to place it, together 
with the licence to he taken out by private brewers, 
will, we anticipate, 3 neld a sum of 300,000/. annuall}^ 
so that there would he a loss to the revenue, under these 
circumstances, of 45,000/. ; wliile a further sum — I do 
not think it would he a very large one, hut the amount 
cannot he defined b}’’ estimate — would have to he paid 
in the shape of drawback on such an extra exportation 
of hops as may take place between this time and the 
15th of September, when the present duty would cease 
and determine. That sum would, as well as the 45,000/. 
I have named, be so much deducted from the small or 
nominal surplus at present exhibited on the balance- 
sheet. 

Sir, I have now occupied the Committee for a length- 
ened time in going through the more minute details 
immediately connected with the operations of the pre- 
sent year ; and I trust I have been enabled to jilace hon. 
Members clearly in possession of the views of the 
Grovernment, and of the proposals which we desire to 
make. I feel, at the same time, that the prominent 
features appearing on the face of my statement are 
these : in the first place, that we have announced an 
intention to commence the year without a real surplus 
of revenue over expenditure ; and, in the second place, 
that we have recently been passing through a period 
and a condition of finance, which must be regarded as 
in many respects exceptional. I have for the last half- 
hour been dealing with matters which are extremely 
dry and technical, excej)t in the eyes of those who for 
particular reasons take an interest in them : but I will 
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now, with the permission of the Committee,’ call" their 
attention to questions of larger concern, and to a more 
comprehensive view of onr position. I wish to do this, 
because I am anxious the Committee should' understand 
that, when we propose to them to proceed during the year 
that we have just begun without an evident and con- 
siderable surplus of revenue, it is because we think such 
a course, upon the whole, adapted to the present state of 
our Eevenue and Expenditure, upon the express and 
distinct ground -that that state is in many respects a 
state wholly exceptional. The better to accomplish the 
purpose which I have in view, I would aslc the Com- 
mittee to recollect what has already taken place ; to bear 
in mind that the last two or three years have been j'ears 
both of important financial changes, and of an expen- 
diture never before maintained in this country in what 
we term a time of peace. With reference to this sub- 
ject, I am anxious to give the Committee, if they will 
allow me, a view as comprehensive in its outline, and as 
impartial in its character, as it is in my power to present, 
of the financial results, if I may so call them, of the last 
three years taken together. For when we come into cir- 
cumstances of difficulty such as have recently beset us, 
when we have been called upon not only to maintain vast 
establishments in deference either to the wants, or to the 
feelings of the 'nation, or to both, but likewise to meet 
very considerable charges of an extraordinary character ; 
and when, as the result of these operations taken from 
time to time in obedience to immediate necessity, there 
has twice ensued a deficiency in thea-evenue at the end 
of the year, it is, I think, most important that the facts 
of such a period should be gathered into a focus for ilic 
inspection of the House of Commons; that wc should fake 
stock, if I may use the homely phrase, of our coiuhtioii, 
and ascertain with precision how we stand ; for nothing 
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can be of so mucli advantage to ns as information derived 
from exiDeriencOj in order to enable ns to determine the 
course wbicli it may be onr duty for the future to pursue. 

Now, Sir, an impression prevails that the public ex- 
penditure of the country is growing. That, I am glad 
to say, is not true at the moment when I speak. I 
have, indeed, already shown that the expenditure of 
last year was very considerably less than that of the 
year which preceded it. Let me now compare the 
expenditure of the year last past with the estimated 
expenditui'e of the year which has just begun. The 
actual expenditure for 1861-2 was 70,838,000/. The 
estimated expenditure for 1862-3 is 70,040,000/., show- 
ing an apparent estimated decrease of 798,000/. That, 
however, is not the whole decrease, for we have 
charges included in the estimate of expenditure for the 
coming year, amounting to 920,000/., which have never 
appeared in our accounts before the present occasion ; 
and which forms nominally, but not really, a portion 
of the expenditure of the country, inasmuch as it is 
balanced on the other side by an equivalent receipt. 
If, therefore, you wish to institute a fair comparison 
between the estimated expenditure of the year before 
us and the actual expenditure of last year, you must 
take both as follows : — Actual expenditure for 1861-2, 
70,838,000/. ; estimated expenditure for 1862-3, 
69,120,000/., showing a total estimated diminution of 
expenditure to the extent of 1,718,000/. Now, I have 
been anxious to say thus much, because although I 
deemed it to be my duty to make the Committee fully 
aware of the liabilities which it might be incurring, and 
of the vast scale of our expenses, yet I thought it but 
just to make you likewise aware that we seem to have 
established at all events the commencement, of some 
downward movement in our expenditure. 
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while this augmentation is absolutely less than the addi- 
tion made in France, yet it is reallj even greater than 
that addition, if estimated with reference to the compara- 
tive wealth, resources, and finance, of the two coimtries. 
Italy of necessity labours, at this epoch of her recon- 
struction, under heavy financial deficits. Russia liaS 
added to her debt, in conse(juence of the Crimean war 
and otherwise, to a very large amount, which I am not 
able to state, but I have no doubt it may be modei’ately 
taken at 100,000,000^. If we look at the year 1861, 
or — as the financial years of the several nations do not 
always coincide — if we look at the financial year which 
was current in each country at the close of 1861, I 
believe it may be asserted with perfect truth that that 
single financial year added to the State debts of the 
great countries of the world, without including the 
smaller ones, a sum not less than, and probably exceed- 
ing, 200,000,000^. Of course, America stands for a 
large poition of that sum, but very large additions have 
also been made in France, Austria, Ilnly, Russia ; and 
smaller ones in other minor coimtries. This is not a 
matter, I admit, which will afford a justification for any 
folly of ours. It is of secondary moment in our dis- 
cussions; but still it is of considerable weight and 
interest. We do not deserve any sort of credit for not 
having made a similar addition to our debt. We have 
sown our wild oats long ago. The state of this country 
with reference to its disposition to bear taxation has 
long W’^arned and admonished ns, for all time coming, 
that pranks like these, here at least, must not be pla^'Cfl 
by legislatures or by statesmen. 

But let us no.w look at what we have actually l>C‘Cii 
about during the last few years. As it lias been 
fortune in two successive yearn to present to the (Vin- 
mittee an account showing a deficiency of income as 
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compared witli expenditure, so I wisli to bring fully 
and clearly into view the peculiar character of the 
expenditure we have bad to bear during those years, 
and of the means we have used for defraying it. In 
the first place, it will be interesting to the Committee 
that I should explain what has been, up to the present 
time, the cost of the China war. The Yotes of Credit 
taken for China up to the present time amount to 
5,206,000^., but we have not as yet expended the whole 
of these Yotes. The sums we have actually expended 
are as follow: — In 1859-60, 850, 000^.; in 1860-1, 
2,600,000Z., besides 444,000Z. which belonged to a 
former war, and therefore formed no part of the cost of 
the late war ; and in 1861-2, i,230,000Z., a sum, I may 
add, considerably larger than, until within the last few 
weeks, I had any reason to anticipate. It thus appears 
that, on account of the Yotes of Credit, we have spent 
4,680,000Z. ; but that large amount does not by any 
means represent the whole charge of the war. The 
navy has expended for China, out of its ordinary 
grants, as nearly as can be estimated by the Admiralty, 
2,000,000Z. The army charges against China only 
300,000Z. out of its ordinary grants, but then it is fair 
to say that the principle adopted by the Department in 
the computation is as follows. Supposing that Depart- 
ment to have 5,000 or 10,000 men in China, it has 
only charged the extra expence of these men, and has 
not entertained the question whether, if the men had 
not been in China, it would have been necessary to 
keep them on the establishment, or whether a reduc- 
tion of the total force might not have been practicable. 
It may be assumed, therefore, that the account I am 
presenting is materially less than the real charge. The 
loss on exchange has been in all, I believe, not less 
than 340,000Z. If we add these items together, we find 
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capital we have raised. Again, Sir, we have taken up 
two malt credits; and the produce of this head of 
extraordinary resources, which were applied to meet 
extraordinary charges, was 1,972,000^. On the hop 
credit I need not dwell ; becanse at the time when it 
was taken up the crops were so defective that the pro- 
ceeds of two years were not equal to the average of 
one. We further obtained from Spain a payment of 
500,000^. And there is yet another item that must he 
taken into view ; I mean the item of what are termed, 
in our public cash accounts. Advances and Repayments. 
These advances for public works are made from time to 
time by the proper authorities under an established legis- 
lative machinery ; and they go, within certain limits 
and conditions, out of the Exchequer from quarter to 
quarter; while the repayments, in like manner, come 
back into the Exchequer from quarter to quarter. 
When they have thus returned, they simpl}’- foim part 
and parcel of the Consolidated Fund, and become appli- 
cable, like all other monies standing to the credit of 
that Fund, to meet all legal demands upon it. Eow, 
the amount of repayments during the last three years 
has exceeded the amount of advances by 1,554,000/., 
the advances being 3,364,000/. and the repayments 
4,918,000/.; and that excess, therefore, has been a 
further addition to the extraordinaiy resources, or 
monies not dependent on the taxes of the year, wliich 
we have consumed during these last three years. 

Next, Sir, I am anxious at this point to remove a 
misapprehension. There is an impression gone abroad 
in some quarters, that we have been guilty of a very 
unwise and excessive squandering of puljlic revenue b} 
the repealing of taxes; that a great number of 
have been repealed, to an amount much exceeding 
those which have been imposed; and that this is die 
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cause, wliicli Has made us so poor at tlie present mo- 
ment. I tlierefore wish to give tHe Committee roughly, 
as it needs must He, Hut as well as the nature of the 
case admits, the balance of the taxes imposed and 
repealed since 1859. First comes the income tax. In 
1859 the income tax was virtually 6rf. in the pound — 
that is, it was for one Half of the year at 7c/., and for 
the other Half at 5t/., which yielded, at the mean, a M. 
duty for the year. It is now 9c/. Each penny per 
pound produces about 1,100,000/. We Have therefore 
imposed under the Head of income tax 3,300,000/. We 
Have imposed on sjiirits an additional tax which may 
be taken at 1,400,000/., and in various minor duties 
about 650,000/. — making a total, in taxes imposed, of 
5,350,000/. Then I come to the taxes reduced. THe 
taxes reduced in the Customs Dejiartment may be taken 
at 2,840,000/. In the Excise Department and Assessed 
Taxes — between paper. Hops, and some minor duties — 
we Have reduced 1,460,000/. THe taxes reduced, tHen, 
Have been 4,300,000/. THe taxes imposed Have been, 
as I stated, 5,350,000/. ; so that we Have imposed, in 
fact, these three years 1,050,000/.* of annual taxes over 
and above those we Have reduced. I do not at this 
moment defend the policy which Has been pursued ; my 
object is simply to state the facts. 

Now, let me endeavour to present in very few words • 
to the Committee the balance of these various opera- 
tions. I make a debtor and creditor account. I take 
credit, on the one Hand, for the war charges we Have 
defrayed, and for the debt we Have redeemed. I debit 
myself, on tHe otHer Hand, witH tHe wHole of the extra- 
ordinary resources we Have consumed; and I cannot 
say How important it is, with a view to the future, that 

* This is an approximation only ; and might perhaps he reducible to between 
TOOjOOOZ. and 800,0007 . — Note in 1863. 
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the Committee should have the matter of the accoimt. 
clearly in its mind, because these extraordinaiy re- 
sources are at an end. They exist no longer. I hardly 
know where to find any more of their kind ; except it 
be in the China indemnity, which will come in, I hope, 
to a certain extent, sensible, but limited, after the pre- 
sent year. It is, I say, most material to have these 
things in full and clear view, in order to consider with 
effect what is to be our position for the future. First I 
take the debit side of the account. The extraordinary 
resources consumed within the last three years stand 
thus : amount taken firom the balances, 2,500,000^. ; 
excess of Be-payments over Advances, 1,554,000/. 
Technically, it would be more accurate to put these 
two together, for in reality there is no distinction ; but 
I separate them for the information of the Committee. 
Further, there are the malt credits, 1,972,000/. ; Spanish 
payment, 500,000/. ; in all, a total of 6,526,000/. of 
extraordinary resources applied in aid of our cliargcs 
during the last three years. Bow, I credit myself witli 
the charges we have met and the balance of debt we 
have redeemed. The extra war charges amount io 
8,600,000/. The debt redeemed is 4,321,000/., the 
debt created 1,170,000/., and the balance, or excess of 
debt redeemed, is 3,151,000/. Added to the war 
charges, the total I am entitled to put down to tlie 
credit side is therefore 11,751,000/. Of that 11,751,000/. 
6,526,000/. has been met by the total, as already slaied, 
of extraordinary resources ; and the balance, 5,221,000/., 
has been levied from the i^cople, who have, i< inusf lo 
■ remembered, likewise been sustaiinhig, from the 
ceeds of the taxes, e.s{ablishments of unusual inagai- 

tude. “ 

Such, Sir, is the state of the case ; and when 1 ihinK 
of those extensive changes in taxation, that have bfcn 
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accomplislied in these years and at other recent periods, 
perhaps I may he permitted, hy way of relieving a 
monotonons discussion, and for the purpose of illustrating 
a yet more important subject, to quote an author, whose 
very name gives life and animation to every topic on 
which he wrote *, I mean Mr. Sydney Smith ; one who, 
in a rare, perhaps in an almost unequalled degree, sea- 
soned liis wisdom with wit, and exalted his wit with 
wisdom. He placed on record, forty-two years ago, a 
passage that enables us in some degree to jiidge of the 
immense transition we have effected, with regard to our 
fiscal and commercial system. In 1820 Mr. Sydney 
Smith wrote an article in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ since 
published in his collected works. In that article he 
warned our American brethren of what would happen 
to them if, for the .sake of glory, they should be induced 
to rush into costly and protracted war. And certainly, 
when we compare his warning, to the very letter, with 
what is now passing — when we look to the very items 
and clauses of that Tax Bill, which in some of its stages, 
I do not exactly know which, is, or is supposed to he 
now under the consideration of Congress, a more remark- 
able prediction can hardly be conceived. I must not 
quote the whole passage, for it is too long; hut the 
general spirit and purport of it is this ; that he warns 
America, by pointing to the then state of England. He 
says — 

“ We can inform Jonathan what are the inevitable consequences 
of being too fond of glory, — taxes upon every article which enters 
into the mouth, or covers the back, or is placed under the foot ; 
. . . . taxes on everythiug on the earth and the waters 

under the earth — on everything that comes from abroad or is 
grown at home — taxes on the raw material — ^taxes on every 
fresh value that is added to it by the industry of man — ^taxes on 
the sauce which pampers man’s apj)etite, and the drug that 
restores him to health — on the ermine which decorates the judge 
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and tliG ropG that hangs tho criminal — on tho poor man’s salt 
and the rich man’s spicG— on the brass nails of tho coffin, and 
thG ribands of the bridG.” 

I believe that that passage, which told the hteral tiTith 
as to England at that moment, is, if what we now read 
be true, about to be verified in a country hitherto almost, 
if not wholly, exempt from any internal tax for the pur- 
poses of its general government. Let us now see how 
far that passage,' so just, so vivid, and so accurate at the 
time when 'it was written, applies to our present state. 
There were then written on our statute-book taxes on 
the raw material ; now there are, as I may say, no taxes 
on raw material. There were taxes on every fresh 
value added to it by the industry of man ; now there are 
no taxes on the fresh value added to it, in any branch 
of p>roduction, by the industry of man. There were 
taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s apiietite ; now 
there is no tax on sauce, and man may jiamper his appe- 
tite as he pleases. There were taxes on the drug that 
restored him to health ; now there is no tax on drugs, ’ 
and he may get w’^ell as quickly as he can. There were 
taxes on the ermine which decorates the judge ; now 
that ermine is free. There were taxes on the rope which 
hangs the criminal ; now that rop)e is free. There -wci'e 
taxes on the poor man’s salt; now that salt is free. 
There were taxes on the rich man’s spice; now^ that 
spice is free. There were taxes on the brass nails of the 
coffin; now those brass nails are free, Tliere wore 
taxes on the ribands of the bride, and let her wind uj) 
the procession ; her ribands, also, now arc free. Such 
have been the changes effected in our indii’ect and pro- 
tective taxation; changes which, in setting free our 
industry, have left our revenue from Customs and Lxcif- 
actually larger, than it was at the time when wo began 
the process of abolition and reduction. 
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Let US see, tlieu, lastty, wliat lias been tlie condition 
of tlie revenue during tlic last tlirec years, and liow far 
it illustrates tlie policy ■\vliicli has aimed at giving it 
elasticity and reproductive power. As respects Customs 
revenue, we parted in 1860 with 2,420,000/. more than 
the amount which was laid on ; but the deficit of Cus- 
toms revenue in consequence of these reductions is at 
present only 743,000/. ; so that out of 2,420,000/., we 
have in two years recovered 1,677,000/. That, I think, 
is a satisfactory result, if wc take the veiy trying circum- 
stances of the country into account ; but if we make our 
comparison upon the revenue of two periods as a whole, 
it stands as follows ; and these are the last figures with 
which I shall trouble the Committee : — The revenue of 
18.58-9 was 63,920,000/. The estimated revenue for 
1862-3 (after deducting 1,125,000/., with a view to a 
just comparison, for items that did not appear at all on 
the other side of the account in 1858-9) is 69,065,000/. 
Of that there is certainly, I think, not more than 
1,050,000/. due to new taxes. I therefore* deduct that 
amount ; and I find that from those sources of revenue, 
which were in operation in 1858-9, we have derived 
68,015,000/. That is to say, the revenue of the country, 
fairly and pretty accurately compared, in a great degree 
under the effect of remissions of duty, as I think judi- 
ciously made, has risen, without extension of the sources, 
from 63,920,000/. to 68,015,000/., or by a sum of 
4,095,000/. in four years: or, in other words, the figures 
demonstrate an annual average improvement in the 
revenue, apart from any change in taxation, of upwards 
of 1,000,000/. I do not pretend to say that such results 
can be reproduced at pleasure. I do not believe it is in 
our power to repeat these operations indefinitely, I 
am convinced it would be a gross and most dangerous 
mistake to generalise the principle, that whatever taxes 
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forward witliont interruption. There will, of course, 
Sir, he a Resolution for the renewal of the tea and sugar 
duties during the year ; and tliere will he tliree Resolu- 
tions relating to occasional licences, to playing cards, 
and to foreign loans. All these Resolutions, if time 
permits, I propose to move on Monday. With regard 
to the three Resolutions relating to brewers’ licences, as 
they may require a little longer time for consideration, 
I propose to take them on Thursday ; and when the 
Resolutions have passed, to bring in a Bill to gave effect 
to the whole of them. With these observations, which 
have been greatly protracted, but have been protincted 
with the sincere desire to give the best information 
and make the clearest exjoosition in m}’’ jDOwer io the 
Committee, I beg to place, Sir, the Resolutions in your 
hand. 


w;,-DOS ^Rt^Tr.D nr w, ct/iivr5 asd ?ov^, rrASiionn m-.rrr. 

and CJMIIINO CI'O^. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF 1863. 

DELIVERED ON THDESDAV, APRIL IG, 1868. 


The House having resolved itself into a Committee of Ways 

and Means, 

The CnANCELLOR of the Exchequer rose and said, — 

Sir, — The causes, wliich have durmg recent years 
atti'acted an unusual degree of interest to the annual 
financial statement, are not of such a nature that any 
well-advised lover of his country should* desire their 
operation to be permanent. They may be summed up 
in the follomng words. The few years, which have 
last passed, have been years of unusual pressure upon 
' the resources of the country ; and have been, as times of 
unusual pressure, must be, years lilvevuse of unusual 
anxiety. During the course of the last Session of 
Parliament, that anxiety found its natural and most 
legitimate method of expression, in a Eesolution of the 
House of Commons. In the Resolution to which I 
refer. Her Majesty’s Grovernment found it declared by 
the House, the proper organ of the sense of the country, 
especially upon such a subject, that while it was the 
desire of the House that — I am not now quoting the 
words, but referring to the spirit of the Resolution — that 
ample provision should be made for the honour and secu- 
rity of the country, and for the efficiency of the public 
service, it was likewise the fixed opinion of the House, 
that the burden of taxation was inconveniently heavy, 
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and that efiorts ought to he made in that respect hr the 
Executive G-orernment to afford relief to the people. 
Therefore, Sir, the statement, which I have now to 
submit is not merely a statement of the annual Account 
and Estimate of Receipt and Expenditure for the past 
and coming years respectively ; but it is likewise, I will 
presume to say, the answer of the Government to a 
foimal, a dehberate. and, I believe I may add, an imaiii- 
mous Resolution of the House of Commons. 


And, Sir, it is well the people should understand — 
what, at the time I refer to, Her Majesty's Government, 
by the mouth of my noble friend the First Lord of the ' 
Treasury, fully acknowledged — that that Resolution 
was not prematiu’e, but, on the contrary, was well 
founded, and was fully justified by the circumstances of 
the case. It is well they should understand how rn])iil. 
how peculiar, I will venture to say, how exceptional 
had been, up to a certain epoch, the growth of the 
public expcnditiu'e, and how much it was to be desired, 
indeed, how needful it had become, in the interests of 
the nation, that the subject should attract a ]>articular 
attention. How, I will advert first to the expenditure 
of the financial year, ISofl, the first year subsequent to 
the Russian war, the accounts of wliich were not exten- 


sively affected by war charges. The expenditure of 
that year very considerably exceeded the scale of our 
expenditure before the war ; it amounted to 04,001,000/. : 
but in the very next year, 1859-00, 'the expenditure 
increased to 69,502,000/., showing an augmoilation ol 
4,838,000/. In the year 1800-01, the amount ngn'ti 


rose, and came to 72,842,000/.; .showing an aiigincnta- 
tion witliin two years of no loss than 8.178,000/. 1 u'ill 
next refer to the average of the four yeans Irom 
1803 : and I take these four yeaiy, because they an- 
years to wliich the general de.'^cription of largv di4)U!>-.* 
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ments peculiarly apply. Tlie average cliarge of these 
years was 71,195,000/., if we include the amount laid 
out upon fortifications; and 70,078,000/. if that item he 
excluded. This increase upon the aggi’egate public 
charge is in reafity even larger than it seems ; because 
it occurred at a time when we had enjojmd a peculiar 
relief, amounting to more than two millions of money, 
from the charge of the National Debt, owing to the 
lapse of the Long Annuities. 

It may perhaps be useful in bringing this statement, 
and the condition of things which it is intended to illus- 
trate, nipre clearly and fully to the mind of the Committee, 
if, instead of simply comparing the aggregate expendi- 
ture of the country at two periods, I now compare only 
that portion of the expenditure, which may be said to be 
matter of choice on the part of the Legislature. For, 
Sir, it is plain that a large portion of the public charge 
does not lie practically, in the main, within the discretion 
of Parliament from year to year. We have no option 
at all as to providing the monies necessary for the 2 Day- 
ment of the dividends on the National Debt. We 
allow omselves but little more hberty with rcs 2 )ect to 
the sums, applicable to the discharge of such other 
public engagements as are jolaced ujDon the Consohdated 
Fund. A third imjDortaiit item of our expenditure — 
namely, the charge which we incur in the collection of 
the revenue — has been regulated by its own fixed and 
ordinary rules, and has not partaken of the remarkable 
ujDward movement to which I have referred. The 
second of these three items, although nearly invariable, 
it will be convenient to include in the account I am 
about to present; but the first and the third will be 
excluded. With these ]3reliminary exjplanations, I joro- 
ceed to state briefly to the Committee what, during the 
period I am now considering, was the growth of that 
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part of oul’ expenditure, wliicli may be termed practically 
optional as to its paiiacular amount ; that is to say, of 
our expenditure after excluding tbe entire charge of 
the Debt, and a sum of between fom' and five millions 
for tbe collection of tbe revenue. In other words, we 
tbus arrive at tbe basis for a comparison of expenditure, 
so far as it depends upon tbe state of opinion here and 
out of doors, and likewise upon our annual Y otes. 

This poiiaon of tbe public charge amoimted, in 1858-9, 
to 31,621,0007. ; in tbe year 1860-1, it bad risen to 
42,125^000/. Thus there bad been an increase of fen 
millions and a half, or about 33 per cent., in t^o years 
only. If next we make our comparison with tbe year 
which immediately preceded the Russian war, the result 
is yet more remarkable, not to say more startling. In 
tbe year 1853-4, tbe optional part of tbe expenditure 
of tbe country — ^tbe Committee will understand my 
meaning in tbe phrase — was 23,511,000/. ; in the year 
1861 it was, as I have said, 42,125,000/. : tbus tbe in- 
crease, in this period of no more than seven yearfj, was 
18,614,000/., or more than 80 per cent. Such, Sir, 
vras tbe state of -facts which attracted, and deservedly 
attracted, tbe particular notice of tbe House of Com- 
mons during tbe last Session of Parliament. 

Let it not be supposed, Sir, that in adverting to these 
facts I mean to leave room for the inference tliat the 
increase I have named was a causeless increase, its 
causes exist, and are well known; indeed, tlicy arc 
subject, I believe, to little controversy or dispute. There 
were extensive and costly transformations of arms niul 
vessels, which appeared to be req^uired by tlie progrt>.-s 
of military or naval science. There was a great .^<1- 
vance of philanthropic views in regard to the r-ondi?ioa 
of our seamen and our soldier.^. Tbi.s advance, fhi-' 
improved state of public sentiment, led to a great :md 
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somewliat sudden expenditure, but to an exjienditure 
grudged, I believe, by none — at least, as to the prin- 
ciple on which it rested. There was, thirdly, a great 
extension of our military establishments, having refer- 
ence in no inconsiderable degree — as must always be 
the case from the sympathy that now prevails between 
nation and nation — to a hke increase in military esta- 
blishments abroad, and to the general circumstances of 
Europe. .. There was further a desire, warmly and very 
generally, even if not quite unanimously, entertained 
by the public, that the fixed defences of the country 
should be strengthened and enlarged. And, yet again, 
there were in 1860 and 1861 direct war charges, which 
amounted, as will shortly be seen, to a very large sum 
of money. All these causes of increase in the public 
expenditure were definite in their character, and easily 
traceable in their effects : but I should not do full justice 
to the elucidation of the case if I failed to add, that 
together with these causes another cause came into 
operation, which is less easy to follow and detect, but 
which is pretty certain to exercise a powerful influence 
at periods when, from whatever reason, a vast and 
sudden increase of public expenditure may occur. I 
mean. Sir, this — that together with the called-for in- 
crease of expenditure there grows up what may be 
termed a spirit of expenditure; a desire, a tendency 
prevailing in the country, which, insensibly and uncon- 
sciously perhaps, but really, affects the spirit of the 
people, the spirit of Parhament, the spirit of the public 
Departments, and perhaps, even the spirit of those, 
whose duty it is to submit the Estimates to Parliament, 
and who are most specially and directly responsible for 
the disbursements of the State. "When this spirit of 
expenditm’e is in action, we must expect to find some 
relaxation of the old principles of prudence and rules for 
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tlirift, which direct and require, that whatever serwce is 
to be performed for the public should be executed in 
the most eflScient manner, but likewise at the lowest 
practicable cost. 

I do not, Sir, submit this statement, as a confession of 
misconduct on the part of the Government. All I have 
to say on the part of the Government, and it may be 
said without reproach to any other body, or any other 
power, is this : I do not think that, in proposing to 
Parliament the outlay of these vast sums, the ad^^se^s of 
the Crown have outrun in the smallest degree the general 
state of public feeling, opinion, and conviction. I think, 
that if it were necessary, it could be proved from the 
chronicles of the times, and perhaps, in jDarticular, from 
the records of this House, that on many occasions 
their proposals, instead of having outi’un the demands 
of ojoinion, rather fell somewhat short of what the pubhc 
sentiment, if it did not even require, would at least 
have warranted and sustained. 

But, apart from discussion as to causes, the edect of 
all this has been, that the finances of the countrv have 
been kept for a period of foim years in what may be 
called a state of tension. I will go one step further : I 
have spoken thus far vuthout reference to the special 
paid borne by any organ of the State in regard to this 
expenditure; but I do not hesitate to add the admission 
that the tension I have described was, for tlie i'unc, 
enhanced tlmough the policy wliich the Governmeni 
pursued, and which, especially in the year 1800 , if 
induced the House to adopt. ^Yc resolved, in the 
autumn of the year 1859, to treat with Fraiice, and 
once more to contmet and simplify the tariff; hut the 
first result of remissions of taxation in a ])criod of high 
expenditure, warranted though they may have been by 
their causes and their consequences, was undouhiediy 
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produce an increase of the tension which prevailed, and 
an aggravation of whatever solicitude might have been 
entertained in regard to the condition of our finances. 

Such, then, was the general position of our financial 
affairs, anterior to the state of circumstances which 
specially belongs to the subject of to-day. I now come 
to consider the balance-sheet of the financial year which 
has just expired. But in submitting that balance-sheet 
to the Committee, I must beg its Members to bear in 
mind the peculiar terms which were used in presenting 
the Estimates of last year ; for I do not think it pos- 
sible to form a just appreciation of the present condition 
of the country, or of the extent and elasticity of its 
resources, without taking into view now, as we took 
them into view twelve months ago, the particular cir- 
cumstances of the time. The mere figures of the 
comparison between one year and another invariably 
require to undergo much careful analysis, before they 
can become the basis 'of sound conclusions; and it is 
especially requisite, at such a juncture as the present, 
that careful regard should be had to the main circum- 
stances, which determine the commercial and material 
condition of the nation. Last year, Sir, when I sub- 
mitted the Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure to, 
the House of Commons, I submitted them, on the part 
of my colleagues, and speaking their sense, not without 
jDarticular reserve. We were then only able to present 
Estimates of Income and Charge such as may be said 
precisely to have balanced one another ; and we were 
compelled to associate with the presentation of our 
too nicely-balanced statement a reference to particular 
causes, which, we thought, -it was obvious might disturb, 
and most seriously disturb, the relation of the two 
sides of the account. The statement of Receipt and 
Expenditure for the past year, which we have now to 
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leans. Those prices, which in the spring of 1861 had 
been from 7c?. to 8o?. j)er ppnnd, had risen in the spring 
of 1862 to between Is. Id. and Is. 2d. per pound ; and 
that was the state of things which we regarded as so 
formidable in its probable results to the revenue of the 
country. But that price, high as it was, in the course 
of the ensuing autumn was about doubled ; and at this 
very moment, as I find from the latest quotations, the 
price of the American cotton required for our manu- 
facture, which in ordinary limes is Qd. or 7c?. per pound, 
stands at 2s. and 2s. Ic?. per pound. So that the 
calamity, which had befallen Lancashire, viewed in its 
material and commercial asjDects, has not only con-, 
tinned at the point it had then reached, hut has grown 
to be far more severe. It has attained, without doubt, 
to the most afflicting stringency. Partial and temporary 
mitigations there have been ; such mitigations, thank 
God ! we have witnessed during the last few weeks ; 
but they are not of a character whicli would warrant 
us in cherishing any sanguine hopes of a great further 
improvement in the immediate future. We have had, 
then, one of the wealthiest portions of the country, and 
perhaps the very wealthiest portion of its labouring 
population, in a condition of unexampled prostration 
and of grievous suffering ; and the balance-sheet, which 
I am about to present to the Committee, has heen suhject 
to a corresponding amount of disadvantage. 

But I also stated, that there was a second special 
cause of depression. It is one which, up to the present 
time, has been very partial^ mentioned in the House of 
Commons ; hut one which I think the Committee will 
agree I could not with propriety pass by in silence 
on the present occasion. I refer. Sir, to the state^ o 
Ireland. I very much doubt whether the attention^ 
of the public has been fully awakened to the amount ol 
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on account of disbursements abroad, and will in all 
likelihood disappear on the final settlement of accounts 
for the year. The issues for the Navy have been 
considerably within its Votes. The Miscellaneous ex- 
penditure shows an excess of issues, reaching about 
the sum of 200,000^. This excess is, I believe, entirely 
due to the change of system which took effect on the 
31st March.' At that period, for the first time in our 
financial history, all the civil Departments were required 
to surrender the balances standing to their credit ; and 
I presume there is a natural disposition, with Depart- 
ments as well as individuals, when a certain day is 
approaching on which a balance must be surrendered, 
to take care that that balance shall mot be larger than 
they can hel23. 

I now come to compare the expenditure of 1862-3 
with the expenditure of the immediately j)receding 
years. This is a matter of considerable interest ; and, 
in order to exhibit it with as much accuracy as possible, 

I shall take the expenditm-e of these preceding years 
respectively, not as it may have chanced to stand 
on the provisional accounts made up for the 31st of 
March, but as it stood on the final account, when every 
charge had been brought home and assigned to the 
period to which it properly belonged; an adjustment 
which, as I need hardly observe, must always require 
time, and cannot be effected on the day when the 
financial year expires. The exjpenditm’e of the year 
1862-3 was 69,302,000^.; that of the immediately 
preceding year was 70,838, OOOZ. ; there was thus a 
decrease of 1,536,000Z. The expenditure of 1860-1 was 
72,504,000^. ; there was therefore a decrease in 1862-3, 
as compared with 1860-1, of 3,202,000/. The expendi- 
ture of 1859-60 was 70,017,000/. ; the expenditure of 
1862-3 therefore exhibits a decrease, as compared 
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with 1859-GO, of 715,000^. But, in point of fact, the 
decrease of expenditure has been considerably greater, 
than appears on the face of these figui’es. The reason 
is that partly in 1861-2, and especially in 18G2-3, there 
was brought to account on both sides, both as revenue 
and as charge, a sum of about 1,125,000^., which had 
not appeared at all in the accounts of the preceding- 
years. After correcting, therefore, the statement by 
the deduction of this sum, the real diminution in the 
comparative expenditme of last year was as 1 will now 
state it. As compared wdth 18G0-1, 2,G61,000^. ; as 
compared ^vith 1861-2, 4,325,000Z. ; and as compared 
with 1859-60, 1,840,000/. 

I come now to the comparison of the expenditure of 
1862-3 with the revenue of the year. The amount 
of the revenue is Imown to the Committee, as it has 
been published in the ordinary quarterly Beturn. It is 
70,603,000/. There is therefore a surplus of revenue 
. beyond expenditure, amounting to 1,301,000/. 

The Committee will, however, be anxious to make 
the comparison, which is always a matter of interest 
and importance, between the actual out-turn of the 
revenue, and the estimate which was formed of it before- 
hand. On the 3rd of April, 1862, I estimated the 
probable amount of the revenue at 70,190,000/. I have 
already referred to the general reserve I then made 
with regard to the cotton districts. Independently of 
that reserve, I also stated that a sum would have to be 
deducted from the estimated amount of revenue, on 
account of the drawback on hops, whieli would be 
intercepted in its way to the Exchequer, if the House 
should think fit to adopt the proposition I then sun- 
g-ested for the removal of the duty on that article. 
Drawback is of two descriptions: there is the draw- 
back on export under the operation of the ordinary 

c 
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■]aw, and there is the drawback on stocks in hand re- 
maining in the country, which is sometimes accorded by 
Parhament at an amount agreed on. Neither of these 
items admitted of nice estimate, and the latter of the two 
was matter of arrangement, made some time after the 
financial statement had been delivered. Taking them 
together, we found reason, last year, to think it probable 
that they would practically dispose of the small surplus 
we had presented of 140,000?. Subject to this cor- 
rection, the revenue of the country, as estimated before- 
hand, was 70,050,000Z. The actual revenue, as I have 
stated, was 70,603, OOOZ. ; the excess beyond the estimate 
thus shown, which amounts to 553,000^., is, indeed, 
no very large excess if we consider it absolutely, but 
, constitutes, as I think, a very remarkable result, if we 
measure it with reference to the peculiar circumstances 
of depression, which have affected large portions of the 
country. ' 

And now. Sir, with respect to the particular branches 
of the revenue. The Customs exhibit an increase of 
484,000Z. This branch of revenue has been variously 
affected during the closing months of the year — on the 
one hand, by an opinion which had gone abroad of a 
probable change in the duties on tea or on sugar, or on 
both ; and on the other hand, by a Bill which I had 
introduced for altering the duties on tobacco. The 
expectation of change in the duties on tea and sugar 
was of course injurious; the effect of the Tobacco 
Duties Bill was partly to diminish, but partly, and in 
a somewhat greater degree, to improve the revenue. 
On the whole, the tendency has been to keep the 
revenue from Customs somewhat below its legitimate 
amount, but not, I think, to any material extent. 

The revenue from Income Tax produced an excess 
of 467,000?. beyond my estimate. The cause of this 
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excess is to be found in a new assessment of the pro- 
perty of the country, which has never failed, when 
from time to time it has occurred, to disclose a very 
considerable increase in the' amoimt on which payment 
has to be made. lauffh.'] I do not now refer to 
any increase due to the discovery of malpractices, for 
I am not aware that they vary much from one year 
to another; but to an increase occasioned by the 
progression, with a steady growth, of the wealth of 
the country. 

The amount brought to account for payments from 
China, in liquidation of tlie Indeinnity, which I 
estimated at 170,000/., has been 212,000/. I might, 
perhaps, have taken credit even for a larger sum, 
because there is no doubt that the Treasury chest in 
China has received, and has ajiplied for the pimposes of 
the public service, further sums of public money 
since the date of the latest account which has reached 
us, that date being the 30th of last Se|)tember. It 
has, however, been thought best to take no credit 
beyond the date, up to which we have received the 
account. 

The revenue from Stamps shows an excess of 369,000/. 
beyond the estimate ; and the head of Miscellaneous 
receipt shows a similar excess of 266,000/. But there 
is nothing which requires me to dwell upon these, or 
upon some other branches of the revenue : I, therefore, 
pass to one to which 1 desire to direct the particular 
attention of the Committee. 

The revenue of Excise shows a large deficiency in 
comparison with my estimate, and likewise some de- 
ficiency, though it is not considerable, as compared 
with the revenue of the previous year. The apparent 
deficiency, as compared with my original estimate, is 
1,185,000/. From this sum, however, we have to 
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deduct the sums paid for hop drawback, which amount, 
I believe, to 160,000^. There still remains, therefore, 
a deficiency of somewhat over a million in this brancli, 
as compared with the estiniate. For practical purposes 
we may consider this deficiency as divided between the 
two great articles of malt and spirits. The malt duiy, 
which had been estimated at 5,800,000^., produced 
within the financial year only 5,392,000/., showing an 
apparent deficit of 408,000/. In order to comprehend 
the nature of this deficit, it is necessary to take into 
view the variation of the seasons. The season of 
1861-2 had been not only a very favourable, but a 
particularly early season. The barley, being in excel- 
lent condition, was brought to malting at a very early 
period ; and as the time of receiving the duty dej)ends 
upon the time when the grain is malted, an unusual 
proportion of the entire receipt for that season entered 
into the revenue of the financial.year. But the season 
of 1862-3 was a late season, and in consequence we 
have received during the* financial year a smaller pro- 
portion than usual of the entire revenue from malt. 
In consequence, although the receipt from malt, as I 
have stated it, falls much short of the estimate, yet the 
portion of duty from the malting of 1862-3 which is still 
outstanding, will, as we anticipate, show some improve- 
ment upon the revenue of the preceding year. I may, 
however, observe generally, that the estimate of tliis 
important revenue is of necessity more uncertain, now 
that the payment is more promptly exacted, than it 
was at the period when very long credit was allowed 
after the charge had been taken, and when, accord- 
ingly, it was known at the period of the financial state- 
ment what would be the actual receipt for the coming 
year. The duty was then, as to the great bulk ol it, 
charged in one year, and received in the year following. 
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It is now, as to a considerable part of it, both charged 
and received in the same year. 

The revenue from spirits, wliich was estimated at 
10,000,000/., has amounted only to 9,394,000/., showing 
a deficiency of 006,000/. as compared with the Esti- 
mate. On this item, together with the former one, I 
hope the Committee will fix its particular attention. 
I can feel little surprise, and little disappointment, at 
the present state of the Revenue derived from malt and 
from spirits. The deficiency under these two heads of 
receipt is the true representative of the distress, which 
weighs upon the labouring class in Lancashire and in 
Ireland. In all cases of serious pressure upon that 
class, economy must be eftected somewhere, so soon as 
means and credit are exhausted. No great economy 
can usually be effected upon the necessaries of life ; it 
must therefore be effected upon what we may term 
either its comforts or its luxuries. Withiii one of these 
descriptions stimulating liquors must be held to fall'. 
There is no wonder, I think,' that we see a deficiency 
of a million in the receipt of Excise. The true wonder 
is, that we do not see much more of corresponding 
decrease in other branches of the revenue.' 

I pass, however, to a more particular consideration 
of the case of the spirit duty ; which deservedly attracts 
a special interest, on account of the very high ra^ to 
which the duty has, by successive steps, been raised. 
The assertion has been confidently made, first, that 
the revenue expected from the- augmentation has not 
been realized ; and secondly, that the failure to receive 
it has been due to an increase of illicit distillation. 
My reply- is this. It is undoubtedly true; that the 
whole revenue anticipated from the augmented spirit 
duty has not been realized, but a considerable part 
of it has been' received ; and, without doubt, we must 
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Irave received another considerable portion, bad it not 
been for the distress of Lancashire and of Ireland. 
The total amonnt of revenne, which we were led to 
expect from the last augmentation in 1860, was 
1,400,000/. Of this, 1,000,000/., it was thought, would 
be from home-made spirits, and 400,000/. from foreign 
and colonial spirits. The latter of these sums, from 
foreign and colonial spirits, has been received ; and 
the figures I will now give to the Committee with 
respect tc^ British spirits will, I think, demonstrate, 
that although we have not received nearly what we 
expected, we have obtained some part of it. For this 
purpose it is necessary to take neither the natural nor 
the financial year with a view to our comparison, but 
the year ending at the date nearest the time when the 
new duty was imposed. The new duty was imposed in 
July 1860. In the year ending June 30, 1860, the 
receipt from spirit duty appears to have been artificially 
increased by very large deliveries at the commence- 
ment of the year, which took place under a belief that 
an increase of duty was about to be enacted. I therefore 
omit the year ending June 30, 1860, and go back to 
the year ending June 30, 1859 — a year, I may add, of 
general prosperity. With the receipt from spirit duty 
for that year I will compare the receij)t for each of 
the three years beginning with July 1, 1860. In the 
year ending 30th June, 1859, the revenue from British 
spirits amounted to 9,400,000/. That was the last year 
but one of the 8s. duty. In the first year of the new 
duty ending June 30, 1861, it was 9,702,000/. ; in 
1862, it was 9,988,000/. ; and in 1863, 9,837,000/. B 
would thus appear that, founding the comparison 
upon this basis, we have received an augmentation of 
about 400,000/. per annum from British spirits, besides 
400,000/. more from foreign and colonial spirits; and 
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if tins be so, we have, notwitbstanding the distress 
wbicb prevails, received more than balf of the revenue 
wbicb was originally anticipated. I ought not to omit 
to notice that the figimes I have given for the year 
1863 are founded uj)on estimate so far as regards the 
last quarter of this year, but upon an estimate which 
may, as we believe, be reasonably relied on. 

At the same time, Sir, whatever degree of uncer- 
tainty may still hang about the question of fiscal result, 
the material point after all has always, in the view of 
the Government, and, I believe, in the view of Parlia- 
ment, been this — not whether we have failed to receive 
the whole amount we had anticipated, but whether the 
failure is -due to illicit distillation or is to be ascribed 
to other causes. This is, as I think, the only question 
which ought to exercise a practical influence upon the 
judgment of the Committee. "With regard to com- 
modities in general that are consumed by the public, 
and that are also taxed for the Exchequer, the Legis- 
lature proceeds upon the principle that the sum of 
money, which may be required for the purposes of the 
State, should be levied from an area of consumption 
as extended as possible. I am not aware, that we have 
ever adopted this principle as one applicable to taxation 
upon ardent spirits. I think the principle of legis- 
lation, with respect to spirits, has rather been, that we 
should raise as much money as we can obtain, but from 
an area of consumption as small as we can make it ; 
and the only limiting consideration has been, that we 
ought not to stimulate illicit distillation. The question, 
therefore, is, whether, owing to the augmentation of 
the duty upon spirits, illicit distillation has been ex- 
tended. With regard to that question, I have been 
careful to welcome information from whatever quarter. ^ 
From time to time it has been stated to me, either by 
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persons interested in the trade, or by other persons, 
that illicit distillation not only prevails, bnt has been 
largely increased. I do not doubt the sincerity of these 
allegations; but it has been found almost universally 
impossible to obtain facts and details in support of 
them. On the other hand, it is the firm conviction of 
those who superintend the collection of the Eevenue in 
the three kingdoms, taken together, that illicit distilla- 
tion has been, not augmentec;!, but reduced ; and, as 
far as Ireland is concerned, which is a principal point 
of danger, the evidence to this effect, founded upon 
Eeturns, would appear to be quite conclusive. There 
is no trade within the country, so far as I am aware, 
of higher intelligence and respectability than that of 
the distillers; and I think that even their testimony, 
though I am far from saying that it is uniform, in some 
degree concurs with the testimony of the revenue 
officers throughout the country, and sustains . me in 
expressing the opinion, that there has never in recent 
times been a period when there was so little illicit 
distillation, as during the last three years. We may, 
therefore, be reassured with respect to any misgiving 
on this important head, which the state of the revenue 
from spirits might at first • sight suggest ; and it 
remains a matter of lively interest to draw a com- 
parison between the different effects which have been 
produced by distress, since no one can doubt that 
distress has had an important influence upon the 
revenue from Excise and from Customs respectively. 
We trace the effect of distress, wholly or partially, in 
the diminished revenue from malt and spirits. We fail 
to find any similar diminution in the revenue from tea, 
from sugar, or from tobacco. The more we examine 
• the figures and the state of facts ; the more we observe 
the comparatively unchecked and prosjjerous progress 
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of tlie revenue from Customs, tlie very serious 
clieck given to tlie revenue from Excise ; tlie more, I 
tliiuk, we sliall be disposed to embrace a conclusion 
wbicb appears to me to be established by sufScient 
evidence, wbicb is without doubt of a gTatifying eba- 
racter, and wbicb appears absolutely necessary for a 
full comprebension of tbe case. I mean, Sir, tbe con- 
clusion that a change of habits is slowly and gradually, 
but steadily, making its way among tbe mass of the 
people, and that a transition is taking place from tbe use 
of the stronger and more inflammatory beverages, to 
tbe milder and more wholesome drinks. 

I proceed now, Sir, to compare tbe general revenue 
of the year wbicb has last passed with tbe revenue 
of tbe year wbicb immediately preceded it ; and I will 
endeavour, by some analysis of tbe figures, to present 
them to tbe Committee in what I believe to be, for 
practical purposes, a really accurate form. I need 
scarcely observe, with reference to tbe dry and sum- 
mary statement of Revenue, wbicb is published on tbe 
last day of tbe financial year, that it is quite impossible 
through tbe figures themselves to convey tbe needful 
explanation of tbe figures ; nor can this explanation be 
adequately given, except on tbe authority and under tbe 
responsibility of tbe Executive Government. Tbe public, 
therefore, of necessity remains subject for a time to a good 
deal of misapprehension with respect to tbe state of tbe 
revenue. One main source of this misapprehension is to 
be found in those alterations of duties, wbicb take place 
from time to time, and tbe effect of which cannot be traced 
upon tbe annual statements without much care and much 
information in detail. Another source of it is in tbe 
item called Miscellaneous. It is commonly supposed 
.that this item simply consists of certain branches of 
revenue somewhat minute, wbicb it is not worth while 
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ventured to dream of anticipating' this time twelve 
months, had I then been aware of the severe pressure 
which was not only to continue, but indeed to undergc 
serious aggravation, both in Lancashire and in Ireland. 

I will not trouble the Committee by stating in detail 
what has been the growth of the revenue during the 
last year, as compared with a series of former years 
since the year 1858. But I will observe generally, 
that after going through the same' process of rectifi- 
cation which has already been adopted in making the 
comparison between the years 1861-2 and 1862-3, it 
exhibits an average annual increase of very nearly the 
same amount as that, which I have stated for the last 
year. In strictness it has been a trifle more; for the 
average annual increase, which has prevailed during 
the four years from 1858-9 to 1862-3, has reached the 
sum of about 875,000/. 

There* is, however, one branch of the revenue in 
1858-9, as compared with the last year, in relation to 
which I may still venture to offer the Committee some 
information, inasmuch as it is material -that they should 
see what has been the effect upon the Customs revenue 
of the very extensive changes, reductions, and remis- 
sions of duty, which have since taken place. I find 
that, in 1858-9, the gross revenue from Customs was 
24,118,000/. ; deducting charges of collection, which 
were 1,063,000/., the net revenue was 23,055,000/. In 
the year 1860-1, extensive changes were made in the 
Customs revenue, which involved a balance of remis- 
sions and reductions over augmentations to the extent 
of 2,450,000/. Now, the gross Customs revenue in 
1862-3 has amounted to 24,034,000/. We have to 
deduct the charges of collection, which amounted to 
991,000/. The net revenue then stands at 23,043,000/., 
against nearly the same sum, namely, 23,055,000/., four 
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years earlier, nearly two millions and a half of diities 
having been remitted during the interval. In 1859-60, 
however, the revenue from Customs had been higher. 

I now come. Sir, to the estimate of the Expenditure 
and Ee venue for the current financial year. For the 
current year, the charge on accoimt of Funded and. 
Unfunded Debt, according to the present state of 
the statutes by which it is governed, is estimated at 
26,330,000/.; the ‘charges on the Consolidated Fund 
at 1,940,000/.; the Army Estimates are 15,060,000/. ; 
the IsTavy Estimates are 10,736,000/. ; the Estimates for 
collection of Eevcnue, 4,721,000/. ; the Miscellaneous 
Estimates (so far as they have been already pre- 
sented to the House), 7,692,000/. There -will be, how- 
ever, under the latter head, some charges, dependent 
on questions not yet finally adjusted, the amount of 
which I am not yet able to state to the Committee 
with the same degree of precision. Of these charges 
the most important part is connected with pubhc 
buildings ; but besides part of the Miscellaneous 
Estimates, the Packet Estimate has not yet been 
finally settled. The arrangements with the Galway 
Company are not yet so far matured, as to enable 
Her Majesty’s Government to make a positive pro- 
posal, or even to state what course it may be their 
duty to take with respect to it ; and the arrangements 
with respect to the West India Mail service are still 
under consideration. The Committee will observe, 
therefore, that I cannot now present to them the 
precise figures which relate to those matters. And, I . 
may add, there is a Bill before Parhament, which I 
hope may become law, and which proposes, for the 
benefit of the public, to enable us to make a further 
conversion of stock, now held by the National Debt 
Commissioners, on behalf of the Savings Banks, from 
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able to take credit up to the 31st of December ; in fact, 
450,000Z, from this source is an Estimate -wMcb I feel 
myself to be justified in submitting to Parliament. All 
these items together bring up the estimated Eevenue 
for the year 1863-4 to 71,490,000^. The estimated 
Expenditure for the year is 67,749,000^. ; consequently, 
there is an excess of estimated Income over estimated 
Expenditure of 3,741,000/. 

The Committee will, perhaps, incline to the opinion, 
that when the Government has no impediment re- 
maining in its way to prevent it from proceeding to 
the agreeable duly of the remission of taxation, it is 
idle for them to trouble themselves with the considera- 
tion of any questions tending to the augmentation of 
revenue. But, at the same time, in the complicated 
and extensive financial system of this country, anomalies, 
great or small, are from time to time brought to light ; 
sometimes from the representations of interested joersons, 
sometimes because we discover what were anomalies 
when origmally embodied in the law, and , sometimes 
because provisions, that were originally altogether 
unobjectionable, have become anomalous, and even mis- 
chievous, in consequence of the alteration of circum- 
stances. It is the duty of the Government steadily and 
continuously, and in some considerable degree without 
reference to popular pressure, although always paying 
a due regard to general or well-informed opinion, to 
remove those anomalies upon fitting occasions by judi- 
cious proposals to Parliament, for their own sake, as 
well as for the sake of any revenue to be obtained by 
the change. 

The first change in bur revenue laws proposed in the 
present year, which has a bearing upon financial matters, 
though mainly relating to trade, is that which has to 
do with the tobacco duties, and which has already 
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become law. I have already taken credit for tire gain 
likely to result from that alteration of tlie law, in the 
Estimate of the Customs revenue, which I have laid 
before the Committee. The next claimant upon our 
attention is one familiar to the Committee — I mean the 
duty on chicory. It is not necessary that I should 
dwell upon it at any length — the state of the case is 
very simple. There appears to be a very general agree- 
ment among persons of authority both in the Revenue 
Departments and in the commercial world, that as 
chicory and coffee are used strictly for the same pur- 
poses, in a combination together which is indistinguish- 
able to the ordinary consumer, they ought to pay the 
same tax. Then comes the divergence of opinion; 
because one portion of the world says, “ Raise the duties 
on chicory,” and the other says, “ Lower the duties on 
coffee.” If that be, as it seems to be, the only alterna- 
tive, my own inclination is very decidedly to raise the 
duty on chicory, not only because it tends to greater 
gain, but for these very plain reasons. At the present 
moment, coffee is lightly taxed in proportion to its 
value, when we compare it with tea or any other article 
with which it can be justly matched ; and, conseq^uently, 
if we lower the duty upon coffee, we hazard great 
part of a very considerable revenue — some 500,000Z. — 
without having any hope of so acting upon prices, or 
improving the circumstances of consumption, as either 
to give any sensible, relief to the people, or to pro- 
duce any corresponding or even appreciable improve- 
ment in the revenue. I propose therefore to remove 
the existing anoma]y»by raising the duty upon chicory. 
T propose that the duty on'" foreign chicory shall be 
fixed at 26<s. 6d. per cwt., which sum, after a fair allow- 
ance for additional waste in the preparation of the 
article, will, we think, correspond with the present 
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duty of 28s. per cwt. on coffee. With respect to chicory 
grown at home, we propose to fix the duty of Excise, 
according to precedent, not less than to equity, with a 
small further allowance. We propose that the duty of 
Excise shall be 24s. M. per cwt. I may take this 
opportunity of stating, thg,t with regard to the other 
Resolutions, which I am about to introduce to the 
Committee, we shall propose to take them on this day 
week, and after that to introduce a Bill in which they 
will be embodied ; but with regard to the Resolution 
on the chicory duties, I shall take the course usually 
adopted in such matters, and shall ask the Committee 
to pass it at once, of course without prejudice to the 
ultimate judgment of the House on this not very 
weighty question, for the single purpose of preventing 
the release of the article at the present duty to-morrow 
morning. 

There are several other proposals, of no great mag- 
nitude, which I shall endeavour to explain, allotting 
to each, if I can, little more than a single sentence. It 
appears to be an evident anomaly in the law, as it is 
now worded, that strong liquors sold at clubs are sold 
without any licence. These clubs are, for all purposes 
we are now considering, in direct competition with 
coffee houses and hotels, which pay licence duties. 
We propose that the clubs shall pay the same rates of 
licence duties as the occupiers of hotels and coffee 
houses ; but, of course, effectual provision will be made 
to prevent any annoying accompaniment — such as 
interference at the discretion of a magistrate, or liability 
to the visitations of the police. The question is of little 
moment as to revenue, but is a question of equality 
of taxation, and my whole object is to establish that 
equality. The next proposal I have to submit to the 
Committee is one of a similar character, and recjuiict. 
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only brief explanation. At present a case like tliis not 
iin frequently arises. A per.son applies to the jnstice.s of 
tlio peace for a licence to sell strong- lupiors. He obtains 
a licence to sell spirits ; and along- wifb bis licence to sell 
spirits be takes out a licence io sell beer, for wbioli be 
tben only pays 1/.^ He afterwards drops I be licence to 
sell spirits, and continues tbe licence to sell beer at the 
same price; but every otber per.son wanting- to sell 
beer, and not arriving* at it ibroug-b tbe nicdiuin of a 
spirit licence, pays bV. G.:>-. X therefore propose that a 
man who arrives at a beer licence tbroug-b tbe medium 
of a spirit licence, but wbo is a beer seller, shall pay the 
same duty as be wbo takes it out without any reference 
to tbe bench of magistrates. 

I am sorry to detain the Committee with tbe.se details ; 
but all persons interested in tbe iinancial proposals of 
tbe year expect, as a matter of course, that on this 
particular occasion a full statement shall bo made of 
all such proposals ; and it would not be fair to tliose 
parties if I were not to. deal in detail with all that 
atfects them. I proceed to mention another case. 

A year or two ago we removed a great anomaly, by 
which no person, except a publican, was permitted to sell 
less than a do^ien bottles of spirits ; but there is a similar 
anomaly still existing, which forbids every one excej)t a 
pubhean from selling less than two dozen bottles of 
beer. I propose to remove that anomaly, and to give 
an additional licence for selhng a less quantity of beer 
to those persons who are beer-dealers, that is to say, 
sellers of beer not intended to be consumed on the 
premises. The Committee may rest assm-ed that this 
change will be equitable and convenient, nor is it likely 
to entail any risk of abuse. There is another question 
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wHcIl also demands oiir consideration, and is of consider- 
able interest to tbe parties concerned. The proprietors 
of omnibuses have been before tbe Obancellor of tbe 
Exchequer, seeking* for a reduction of tbe duty to wbicb 
they are liable. Tbeir case really divides itself into two 
parts. One of tbeir complaints is of tbe amount of 
duty they have now to pay; and tbe other of tbe 
undue competition they have to sustain. With respect 
to tbe amount of duty they have to pay, it is only one 
quarter of what tbe proprietors of public carriages bad 
to pay twenty-five or thirty years ago ; and so lately as 
about eight years ago this House took tbe matter into 
its own bands, and did grant a considerable relief to 
these parties. This adjustment, recent as it is, may, I 
think, be held to be a settlement of tbe question as to 
, amount of duty. I confess it appears to me that tbe 
only case they can possibly make at present is that of 
undue competition. Tbe proprietors of stage carriages 
in tbe country complain that carriers, who profess to 
travel under four miles an • hour, and who also carry 
passengers, pay no duty whatever. It is impossible, as 
is alleged, to know whether they do travel at four miles 
an hour or not; but tbeir carriages are not of a cha- 


racter to pay at tbe same rate as stage coaches ; and 
what I propose is, that all small carriages carrying 
passengers for hire shall pay half tbe duty now paid by 
proprietors of stage carriages ; thus combining a general 
relief, in favour of small carriages, with tbe removal of 
tbe exemption as regards those small carriages wbicb 
are said to travel under four miles an hour. Tbe other 


part of tbe complaint of tbe omnibus owners is with 
respect to tbe competition of tbe railways, and of tlie 
unequal manner in wbicb tbe railway duty, as now 
im 20 osed, is found to work. Tbe House is aware that 
railways are supposed to 2 )ay 5 per cent, on then 
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passenger receipts. But in 1842 a sort of compact was 
made between the Government and the Railway Com- 
panies, and it was ratified by the legislation of this 
House, mider which the railway companies undertook 
the obligation to run a certain niimber of trains at fares 
not exceeding one penny per mile, upon the condition 
of the exemption of those trains from taxation. It may 
bo .said that this was a covenant then made between 
them and the Government, and that if the exemption 
be discontinued, they arc released from the obligation 
of running the trains. That is so, as far as regards the 
trains contemplated by the Act of 1844; but that Act 
did not contemplate the trains which I now have prin- 
cipally in view; and the plan wo propose is more 
lavourablo to the railway companies tlian the compact 
or covenant of 1844. The cpiestion, whether tlie legal 
obligation should be continued, is not within my depart- 
ment, and is one upon which I am not prepared to give 
any strong opinion. But, since that time, an anomalous 
state of things has grown up. iVl though exemptions 
are, as a general rule, to be strongly condemned, the 
case of this exemption is peculiar ; for at the time when 
it was granted, in 1844, it appeared that those of the 
poorer class who had occasion to travel were actually 
losers by the introduction of railways, and Parliament, 
in order to apply a remedy to so great an evil, made a 
special arrangement for exempting trains of a peculiar 
class. But a system has grown up under the provisions 
of the Act, as they have been interpreted, which gives 
to the whole of what is termed excursion traffic an 
entn-e exemption from duty, while the regular passenger 
traffic is liable to a tax of 5 per cent, on the receipts. 
The Government submit most confidently to the House 
that this is an anomalous and injurious state of things. 
In the first place it is wrong, unless for special and 
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strong reasons, to draw a distinction between one kind 
of traffic and another, and to give a preminm to rail- 
way companies to cultivate one kind' of traffic in pre- 
ference to another. In the second place, it is not only 
wrong, but absurd, to give that particular premium in 
the case of what we term excursion traffic. It,- no doubt, 
is very useful and valuable in its way ; but at the same 
time seems to be attended with considerable incon- 
venience and no inconsiderable danger. Far be it from 
me to say that Parhament should presume to discourage 
or repress excursion traffic ; but we ought not to stimu- 
late and force it by direct pecuniary encouragement at 
the expense of the general traffic of the country. The 
effect of this singularly anomalous arrangement is, that 
while railways are supposed 'to pay 5 per cent, on then- 
receipts, they only pay between 3 and 3|- per cent. 5 
and in the case of some railways, which deal only in a 
particular kind of traffic, not much above 2 " per cent. ; 
and so far they may, perhaps, be thought to give a fair 
subject for complaint to competing interests. What we 
propose is this ; to destroy the exemption altogether, 
and to commute the payment of 5 per cent, with ex- 
emptions into a payment of 3^ per cent, without 
exemptions. The result will be nearly the same. It 
will be slightly in favour of the Treasury ; but we shall 
establish a sound principle instead of an unsound 
principle, and an equal state of things between rival 
interests. 

There is another small matter which I have to men- 
tion. We propose to assimilate the law in Ireland as 
to charitable legacies to the law of England. Charitable 
legacies in Ireland at the present moment are insigni- 
hcant in amount, but they do not pay legacy duties. 
W e propose to repeal that exemption. 

This, however, connects itself with a subject ol much 
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greater importance, ho far, at least, as principle is con- 
cerned, to wliicli I desire now to ask the attention of 
tliG Committee. I refer to an exemption wliicli is 
granted by the Income Tax Acts to wbat are termed- 
“charities,” and to corporations, witli respect to that 
part of their income which they may prove to have been 
expended for charitable purposes, as the term is con- 
strued by the law. I proceed to state to the Committee 
the origin and grounds of this proposal, which I earnestly 
hope — nay, I conlidently expect, will receive the sanction 
of the Committee. 

It will be remembered that, in the year 1859, the 
Government announced its intention to ask Parliament 
to extend to corporations the succession duty, which, 
in that year, was for the first time imposed upon real 
property and upon settled personalty. AVe had not 
time to compass actual legislation for the purpose in 
that Session ; but tlie principle appeared to receive the 
decided approval of the House. It appeared to be felt, 
that there was no reason in the world why corporate 
j)roperty should enjoy a benefit not enjoyed by the 
proj)erty of individuals^ or, in other words, should 
receive a premium at the expense of the property of 
individuals ; for it must be borne in mind that, in every 
case, exemption means a relief to A at the charge of B. 
In considering, however, the question of a succession 
duty for corporations, which are without successions, it 
became obvious that the form of the tax ought to be 
commuted, and that it should be an annual duty, instead 
of a duty recurring only at long intervals ; but further, 
the investigation of the subject could not but impress 
the Government with the view of a very remarkable fact. 
In this country we have levied, during the financial 
year which has just expired, about fifteen millions of 
hard money, by direct taxation of various kinds ; In- 
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come, tax, Probate, duty, Legacy duty, Succession duty, 
House tax. Every shilling of this great sum is taken 
out of the pockets of individuals. Property held in 
mortmain, held in the hands of corporate bodies, or 
under trust for charitable purposes, contributes, as I 
shall be prepared to show, nothing whatever to this 
great sum of fifteen millions. I ventui-e. Sir, to say 
that this state of things is unjust. It is not fair that 
the taxpayers of the country, to a very large proportion 
of whom taxation is, and must be, a serious burden— 
that the fathers of famihes, men labouring to sujiport 
their wives and children, should be taxed at an aug- 
mented rate, in order to afford the luxury of exemption 
to bequests for what we term charitable j)ui’poses ; for, 
in the main, the property which enjoys this exemption 
is |)roperty which has been devoted to its present piu- 
poses, not during the life-time of the donor, but on his 
deathbed, or by his will, and when it was no longer 
his to enjoy. We doubt the policy of encoui’aging, at 
the charge of the public, particular persons to devise 
methods of thus disposing of their wealth, which may 
be attended in some cases with much benefit, in others 
with very little ; but which very generally create 
patronage, and often tend to gain credit and notoriety 
for the individual himself, which otherwise he might 
not have enjoyed. As for example, sometimes by bis 
name posted up in enoiunous letters ; sometimes by 
appointing bodies of governors, who may meet together 
at sumptuous banquets from year to year in the name 
of charity, and thus periodically glorify some pious and 
immortal memory of a founder, I cannot now attempt 
to draw any full or just picture of this subject ; nor 
do I wish to be understood as giving utterance at 
present to one single word in disparagement of these 
institutions, except up to the point that they ought not, 
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as I urge, to enjoy that very large amount of positive 
pecnniary preference, at tlie cost of the general com- 
munity, which is alloAvecl to them by the present pro- 
visions of the laAV. 

Let me now advert to a point which is of great im- 
portance with a view to the just consideration of the 
case. At the time when the exemption on behalf of 
charities was first granted, the practice of the State Avas 
very diflerent fi'om Avhat it now is. One of 'the main 
objects of endoAved charities is education ; and for 
education, at that period, the State made no provision. 
Another main purpose of these endowed charities is to 
relieve the poor. At that period the State undertook 
no expenditure for the poor, apart from local taxation ; 
still less can it he said that the public then undertook 
any expenditure, directly or indirectly, on account of cha- 
rities themselves. Hoav stands the case noAv in these 
thi-ee respects ? The Yotes Avhich are submitted to this 
House for the present year, Avith a view to those pur- 
poses, include — first, for Education, 1,111,000^. ; for the 
Poor Law Board, 227,000/. ; for Universities, 35,000/. ; 
and lor the administration of these charities themselves 
an item of 18,000/., Avhich is money taken Aom the tax- 
payer, and which by no means represents the total of 
direct charge on their account. So then the pubhc are 
now called upon, not only to maintain and improve the 
property of these charities by means of our general 
taxes and of our commercial legislation, Avithout their, 
supplying any contribution themselves, but, moreover, 
the State is required to hear the charge of costly inves- 
tigations, and to provide the expense for maintaining 
considerable establishments in order to assist, facilitate, 
and cheapen the management of these s.ame charities. 
There are other poinfs of the case into Avhich I do not ■ 
intend to enter at large ; one is this, that it is hardly 
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fox' in truth, it is. already taxed in full, as the suhscri 23 - 
tions form part of incomes which have paid the tax 
already. 

Another reservation appears to us to be required by 
the justice of the case, and it is as follows, TV^henever 
there is an individual, whose total income is under 
100^.^ and who is already in receipt of a portion of that 
income from a charity, we propose to provide that such 
portion shall in no case be liable to any abatement on 
account of income tax, until the interest of such indi- 
vidual shall have determined. For we consider that 
such a person has acquired a beneficial interest in the 
grant that he enjoys; and if he were subjected to 
abatement on account of income tax, we should place 
him in a worse position than other persons having an 
equal income, and that in derogation of rights acquired 
previously to the passing of the enactment we projiose. 
This may be regarded as a matter of detail, but it is one 
which I have thought it material to explain, at least in 
these general terms. 

There is much more to be said on the subject of 
charities and their exemption ; and a good deal of per- 
plexity is involved in some parts of it. But I will 
for the present forbear to notice many of the jpoints to 
which I may find occasion to advert on a future opj)or- 
tunity. 

I am not able to state with precision the financial 
result of the proposal we now make. Thus much, how- ' 
ever, we do know, that we make an abatement or 
repayment of income tax on property amounting to two 
and a half millions in yearly value. We further know, 
that a very considerable amount of real property in 
various parts of the country is discharged from assess- 
ment altogether ; a measure, I believe, adojited without 
express legal authority, but apparently with a view' of 
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saving expenco in minute investigation, 'wliicli would 
otherwise constantly recur. It is, at any rate, probable, 
indeed, it is almost certain, that in many cases portions 
of tills property bave passed from tbc j^ossession of 
charities into tbc bands of private individuals, who now 
pay no tax upon it ; in fact, of a considerable portion of 
it we bave entirely lost sight; but so far as wo can 
estimate the eflcct of the exemption, the loss which it 
causes can scarcely be less than 100,000Z. a year. If 
it bo removed, we shall obtain three fourths of tliis 
smn, or 75,000iJ., during the jiresent financial year. 
The new minor charges to which I previously re- 
ferred are likely to bring in about 58,000^. for the 
year; the two together make 133,000/., which, added 
to the surplus I before stated of 3,741,000/., makes 
a total of 3,874,000/. 

I have now, Sir, to state the manner in which we pro- 
pose to deal with this surplus of estimated income and esti- 
mated expenditure. And the first subject which I have 
to mention is one to which I can scarcely allude without 
a pang to my selt-love : I refer to what is termed the 
penny charge on goods inwards. It was enacted in 
1860, and it is sometimes called a small, sometimes a 
petty charge, according to the inclination of the person 
who is describing it. It was originally submitted to the 
House in the belief, on the part of Government and of 
their advisers, that it was capable of being arranged with 
great simpheity, and of being levied without entailing 
any delay or hindrance in the course of trade. I am 
bound to admit that this expectation, as we soon found, 
could not altogether be realised : it was requisite, how 
ever, to persevere with the proposal, for the purpose of 
obtaining a sum of money necessary at the time, in 
order to enable us to give effect to what the House and 
the country justly regarded as great improvements in our 
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incomes at and above that amount that the full force of the 
impost fell. A very complicated aritlunetical series of 
deductions was submitted by bim to Parliament, wbicb 
provided that tbe deductions should grow larger aucl 
larger, as tbe incomes became less and less, down to tlie 
point fixed. I have cited tbe antbority of Mi’. Pitt 
sinipily to show that in bis view, and in tiie view of tbe 
Parliament of that day, 200/. constituted tbe bmit at 
wbicb tbe full operation of tbe tax ought to begin to 
attadi ; and likewise that 60/. was tbe sum wbicb, as 
they tbongbt, might properly be withdrawn from tbe 
scope of tbe case altogether. Mow, Sn, it is undoubtedly 
td'ue that sbice tbe time of Mr. Pitt tbe wealth of tbe 
country has enormously increased, and that, with this 
enormous nicrease in wealth, the relative value of a 
given peciuiiary meome of so many pounds sterling has 
rather diminished. An income of 200/. a year, at tbe 
present day, gives less consequence, and less social stand- 
ing', to its possessor, than it did in tbe time of Mr. Pitt ; 
and an important pm't of tbe proposal I am about to 
make is, that we should fix 200/. a vear as tbe limit 
below wbicb some deduction, or favour in some form, 
should attach to incomes bable to tbe income tax. 

At a later period, under tbe pressure of war, tbe limit, 
of tbe full tax was carried down to 150/. When Sir 


Robert Peel revived tbe fax in 1S42, be revived it at 


that amount ; and be granted beneath that point a total 
exemption ; but when be fr'omed bis measure, be enter- 
tained tbe hope of tbe eai'ly extinction of tbe tax. When, 
in 1853, tlie tax was renewed for seven years — and ag-aiii 
with a hope of its extinction wbicb proved to be lailacioas 
— rbe lunit of tbe tax was moved downwards, and was 


fixed at 100/. instead of 150/. Tbe groimd upon wliieli 
that was done, and I tliink justly done, by Parliament, 
was rbis. It was shown, tliat no class of tlie connmimi}'' 
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had benefited more hj the general extension of trade 
and the increase of profits resulting from the imposition 
of the income tax, and by the direct diminution of pro- 
tective and other indirect duties, than that class, whose 
incomes ranged between 100/. and 150/. a year. It was, 

I may say, then thought to he due in justice to those 
who had mcomes somewhat above 150/. per annum, that 
those, whose incomes were immediately under that sum, ^ 
should thencefoiward make some contribution to the 
fund, by means of which such great benefits, common to 
ail classes, had been realised. 

So far as regards the amount of income at which the 
apphcation of the income tax commences, in the opinion 
of the Government it is justly fixed by the present law 
at the sum of 100/. I must, however, state that what I 
may call the sore place, at any rate the sore place above 
and beyond aU others, in the working of the income tax, 
is at the point where incomes range from 100/. up to 
200/. per annum. I venture to give this opinion with 
much confidence ; for I have, however unworthily, been 
the occupant of my present office for a considerable 
time, and have been, I may venture to say, in a peculiar 
manner, the confidential recipient of the sorrows and 
grievances of the tax-paying community. I may add, 
that the opinion I now express is, I know, shared by, 
the authorities of the Revenue Departments, practically 
most conversant with the working of the tax. From 
time to time, I may almost say from day to day, the 
post brings me complaints of individuals respecting the 
working of the income tax ; and I beheve I am stating 
the case moderately rather than otherwise, when I 
inform the Committee that, among those complaints, 
nineteen out of twenty proceed from persons whose 
incomes, exceeding 100/., fall short of 200/. a year. One 
circumstance which makes the tax particularly galling to 

E 
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2Z. 8s. 9cZ., instead of 31. 2s. 6d. as at present ; on an 
income of 150^., 3^. 7s. 6d., instead of 51. 12s. Sd. ; and 
on an income of 175/., 41. 6s. 3d., instead of 6/. Il6'. 3d. 
Tlie relief, tlierefore, as will be seen from tliese jSs^-ures 
will be most considerable at tlie points where the in- 
equality is at present greatest. Those who entertain very 
strong objections to the income tax may, perhaps, think 
it woidd be better to retain, heaped upon its head, all the 
inequalities with which it is charged. I have, however, 
always felt, and I continue to feel very strongly, the 
force of these objections ; but, at the same time, I think 
it is our duty to remove, wherever it is practicable, those 
inequalities which produce gi'eat, and I must say very 
intelHgible, public discontent. I siDeak the opinion of all 
who are practically conversant with the working of this 
branch of taxation when I say that the adoption of 
this proposal will be a great, I may say almost an 
immeasiu-able, boon to those classes whom it concerns. 

And now, Sii'^ as we have got the pickaxe into the 
respectable fabric of the surplus, and have dislodged 
from it one or two bricks, we shall, find it very easy to 
complete the bulk of the operation, and to bring the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of that fabric to the 
ground. 

The subject which I have next to bring under the 
consideration of the Committee is that which is com- 
monly called the tea and sugar, but I prefer to call it 
the tea or sugar, duties. 

In the fii'st place, I assume it to be beyond' doubt that 
the question of what we rather loosely, but still intel- 
ligibly, call the war duties on tea and sugar, occupies a 
front place among the questions which, in the present 
condition of the revenue, must be brought under tlie 
view of Parliament. 

In the second place, it is, I believe, the view ot Par- 
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liament, as it is also of Her Majesty’s Grovernment, that 
in a case where we are happily able to offer a reduction 
of taxation, we should have a mixed and joint regard 
for the two g'reat descriptions of taxation— the direct 
and the indirect. How, it is quite impossible for ns to 
make what I should consider an effectual change, with 
respect to both the tea and the sugar duties. The cost 
would be too great, if we reduce, at the same time, the tea 
duty to Is., and the sugar duties to the point at which 
they stood before the Russian war. It appears to us 
perfectly clear, that whatever we do, we ought not to 
divide the remission upon either article into two or more 
parts, but rather to choose one of the two subjects, and 
to deal with it effectually. It will be much better, as it 
seems to us, to make such an alteration as will give a 
sensible stimulus to trade and consumption, and thus, in 
consequence, a sensible stimulus to revenue, than to 
dole out and divide into minute proportions, and into 
ineffectual, or less effectual, amounts, such relief as is in 
our power to bestoAv. Practically, therefore, the question 
comes to be one of choice between the tea duty and the 
sugar duty, for reduction of the whole amount, which is 
in question, upon either. This is I suppose. Sir, the first 
time in the history of legislation or of mankind, that 
these two articles have been placed in hostile competition 
with each other. Nature seems to have ordained that 
intimate alliance between them, which has been satis- 
factory to the experience of us all. I am truly sorry 
that if; should fall to my lot to propose a severance of 
their union, even if only in appearance, and if only for 
a time. I have, however, this consolation, that if we 
confer a boon on the one, it immediately' overflows upon 
the other ; for the old established combination in their 
use makes it entirely certain, that if we reduce the duty 
upon sm ar, we shall bring about an increased corisump- 
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tion of tea ; aod if we reduce the duty upon tea, we shall 
excite a larger demand for sugar. -That being the state 
of the case, let us proceed, Sir, to inquire which of the 
two has the greater claim to immediate rehef. In the 
first place, there is no difficulty, in either case, as regards 
the stocks on which we have to draw ; for of both articles 
we have an abundance. As regards the prices, sugar is 
'for the moment the cheaper of the two ; buf its cheapness 
depends, in some degree, on the continuance of a great 
calamity to mankind — the sanguinary war in America. 
The special arguments, which might be urged in favour 
of the selection of sugar for reduction, appear to us to he 
these. First, that nine years ago the duty upon sugar 
was actually lower than it now is ; whereas, with respect 
to tea, although a date has been fixed by law for its fall- 
ing to l5., it has never in fact been below the point where 
at this moment it stands. Secondly, the general trade 
in sugar is larger and more important than that in tea. 
The incidental and collateral effects upon commerce, in 
connection with the reduction of the sugar duties, would 
be more considerable thaii those |)roceeding from a re- 
duction of the tea duties. Turning, on the other hand, 
to the arguments applicable on- behalf of tea, they will 
be obvious enough to the minds of hon. Members. Some 
of them are secondary considerations, not wholly unim- 
portant, even if, of themselves, indecisive. Our present 
relations with China, the existence of our military esta- 
blishments there, our interest in develo23ing the com- 
merce, and establishing the socifd order of that great 
country, are, without doubt, important topics of national 
consideration, even, if they can hardly be allowed to turn 
the scale in a question such as this. There is, however, 
a negative argiunent, by no means imimportant, in favour 
of tea, which is to be derived from certain proceedings 
now in 2 )i'Ogress with respect to sugar. The subject ot 
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duties upon sugar is one of peculiar complexity in its 
practical application, more particularly with reference 
to the scale of drawbacks, which it becomes necessary to 
allow on behalf of refined sugar, when exported from 
the coimtry where it has undergone manufacture. It 
happens that at the present time, on the proposition of 
the French Government, most of the countries which 
possess an important sugar refining trade have agreed to 
send, and have sent, representatives to Paris, to consider 
the detailed regulations now in force on the subject. 
Hitherto, each country has been accustomed to allege 
against the others, that what are called drawbacks are 
really bounties. It is of great importance to the European 
trade in this cardinal article, that a common understand- 
ing should he arrived at. Of course, nothing will he 
done in the prosecution of the inquiries in Paris to bind 
the judgment of the Executive Government, much less of 
the House of Commons ; but if legislation on sugar he 
postponed, we shall approach the consideration of the 
details with much greater advantage, when we have 
before us the results of the comprehensive, minute, and 
impartial inquiry which we have reason to anticipate. 
But, Sir, perhaps the most important argument for tea, 
as hearing immediately on the case, is that the present 
duty on tea is much higher, in relation to value, than the 
corresponding duty on sugar. I will take, not the prices 
of tea or sugar at this moment, hut the ordinary or 
average prices. The duty on tea is more than 100 per 
cent. ; in other words, it is greater than the usual price 
of tea in bond ; while the duty on sugar is only equal to 
about half of the usual value of the article. In a ques- 
tion of relative justice in the distribution of relief, this 
consideration has appeared to the Government to be of 
the greatest importance. It will thus appear, that by 
the reduction of duty which is contemplated, it is in our 
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power to produce a much more sensiWe effect on the 
price of tea than on the price of sugar, and in proportion 
we may hope to bring* about a more considerable increase 
of consumption, and restoration of revenue. By a reduc- 
tion of duty also, we can much more considerably lower 
the price of tea than of sugar. The price of a cwt. of 
sugar, duty paid, is on an average about 3 5s. If we take 
off 35., by • reducing the duty to its minimum, we bring 
the price to 32s. ; which is a reduction of about 8 per 
.cent. On the other hand, the duty-paid price of a pound 
of tea is 3s. ; and if we take off 5d., that reduces it to 
2s. 7d., giving a reduction of about 14 per cent. It 
will, therefore, be obvious to the Committee that we 
have reason to anticipate a more considerable and 
buoyant effect from the reduction of the duty on tea, 
than if we act on sugar. Guided by these considera- 
tions, we have formed the intention to propose to the 
Committee the reduction of the duty on tea from 
Is. 5d. to Is. per j)Ound. We likewise propose, that 
this reduction shall take effect immediately after the 
Eesolution I am about to lay upon the table shall have 
been adopted in Committee and by the House. So far 
as our forms of procedure are concerned, there is no 
necessity for a Eesolution previous to the Bill ; but one 
will be submitted, as offering the simplest mode for 
obtaining the judgment of the House, and a practical 
settlement of the question. We intend to .submit the . 
Eesolution on Thursday next ; we shall propose to report 
it on Friday ; and on the subsequent morning the tea 
duty will, as we hope, be reduced to Is. jier poimd. 

We are of opinion that the revenue from tea should 
at present be granted only until the 1st of August, 1864. 

It may be important to consider diuing the next bcssion, 
or at an earlier date, whether, according to the practice^ 
which formerly prevailed, some one important branch ot 
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revenue slioiild in future be voted only from year to year, 
and wlietlier tlic branch of revenue to bo so voted might 
not be the duty on tea or on sugar. AYlien the duty upon 
sugar comes to bo finally settled, the two can be con- 
sidered together. I am not able to say at what period 
the question of the sugar duty can be dealt with ; but 
with a view to the joint consideration of the two articles 
in relation to the point I have named, it ^rill be most 
convenient to renew the tea duty only until August, 
18 G4. The Committee need not apprehend that the 
proposal thus to fix the duty iqDon tea only for a limited 
period will have any disturbmg or unsettling effect ; for 
it is thoroughly understood by the trade, and by the 
coimtry, that when the tea duty shall be reduced to Is. 
per pomid the reduction will be, so far as we may pre- 
smne to look forward into the fiiture, a final measure. 

We estimate as follows the financial results of the 
change. In 18G2-3 we consumed 77,500,000 lb. of tea,, 
which paid a duty of 5,497,000^. ; in 1863-4, if there 
were to be no change in the law, we should estimate for 
a consumption of 79,636,000 lb., wliich woidd yield a 
revenue of 5,640,000^. The first loss of 5d. per poimd 
on thatamoimt, for twelve months, would be 1,659,000/. 
We think, however, we may venture to reclcon with 
safety upon an increased consumption, in the first year 
after the reduction, of 6,000,000 lb., producing a revenue 
of 300,000/. We shall thus reduce the loss for the entire 
twelve months to 1,359,000/. ; but a small portion has 
already been broken off the financial year for which we 
estimate : on account of this fraction of the year I strike 
off 59,000/., and I reckon, accordingly, on a net loss of 
1,300,000/. ; a large sum without doubt, but a sum which 
I think will be adequately compensated by the benefit 
we are about to confer on the community. 

It may be thought that, in a case like this, we do not 
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necessity, with a view to the wants of the year with 
which we had to deal ; and yet we only received wit hin 
that year one moiety of the smn which we directed to he 
raised. On the other hand, when we remitted a portion 
of the tax, one-half, or more than one-half, of the entire 
remission passed not into the year which we had imme- 
diately in view, and for the wants of which we were 
making provision, hut into the year heyond, as to the 
needs and cu’cmnstances of which we had -no information 
before us. By means of the change which brings us, in 
each year, three-quarters of the tax belonging' to that 
year, we have got the Income Tax, so to speak, much 
more in hand. It is, I fear, unavoidable that we should 
always remaui three months behind hand over and above 
the sums which may be in ai'rear. Unavoidable, I mean, 
in England ; in Scotland a diflerent arrangement, in 
some respect better, has been found practicable, and in 
that kingdom the whole of the tax is received within 
the year, though at a very late period of the year. So 
far, however, as England is concerned, by levying three- 
quarters out of the foiu', instead of two, the Government 
is enabled to adjust its financial arrangements with a 
much closer adaptation than was previously possible to 
the cu’ciunstances of the country and the necessities of 
the State. With the present system of collection, our 
total amount of remission being 2,750,0001., 1,900,000/. 
of that amount will fall upon the financial year, and 
850,000^., or less than one-third part, vdll remain foi- 
ls 64-5. But under the former system no less than 
1,483,000k of the total loss would have stood oyer to 
1864-5, and only 1,267,000k would have been lelt in the 
year now current. 

I shall now, with the jiermission of the Committee, 
put together the various remissions I liave propofcccl, so 
as to bring them mider one vie^v. Tlie relief upon tbe 
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small charges — that is, the loss for the current year — 
will he 143, 000^. The relief to minor incomes will entail 
a loss of 300,000^. The relief to the consumers of tea 
will he 1,660,000^., hut the loss to the revenue for the 
3 ^ear will, as Ave estimate, he only 1,300,000^. The loss 
for the year, from a reduction ot Id. in the general rate 
of the Income Tax, will ho 1,600,000^. The total loss for 
the year will he 3,343,000Z. But I wisli to call particular 
attention to the fact that a further loss of 898,000/., 
nearly the whole of it due to the Income Tax, with some 
small part ft’orn losing the minor charges on trade, will 
fall upon the financial year 1864-5. AVe thus incur a 
total loss, for the present year, of 3,343,000/. ; hut we 
ask the House to give its legislative sanction to changes, 
which, hetAvecn the present year and the next, will bring 
about a loss of 4,241,000/. When I add to that total 
loss to the State the further rehef Avliich the consumer 
will derive from a part of the duty on tea being made 
up by increased consumption, it appears that the whole 
amount of remission of taxation, which you are to-night 
asked to take into consideration, is 4,601,000/. 

The effect of these operations upon our estimated sur- 
plus will he as follows : — The surplusj as I stated it some 
time ago, with the addition of some small sums to be de- 
rived from intended legislation, amounted to 3,874,000/. 
The several branches of estimated revenue Avhich I stated 
to the Committee Avill require to he rectified as follows ; 
— The Customs, instead of 24,180,000/., will yield 
22,737,000/. ; the Income Tax, instead of 10,500,000/., 
will yield 8,675,000/.; and to other branches of the 
Inland Eevenue must he added 58,000/. The total 
revenue has been estimated at 71,490,000/. ; from that 
sum we propose to deduct losses by remission amounting 
to 3,343,000/. The total estimated revenue will there- 
fore stand at 68,147,000/. The surplus, before deduc- 
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Sucllj SlTj IS tilG StOitG of tllG CclSG witli r6g9;rcl to ttlG 
plans of the Government, and to any rig*lit of authorship 
in thorn. But bcforo concluding I must make a fiu’ther 
appeal to the indulgence of the Committee with reference 
to some observations that I submitted at the opening of 
my statement. On commencing that statement, Sir, I 
had to make, and I made broadly, the admission, not 
only that for the last four years our- finances had been 
placed in a state of tension, but likewise that the degree 
of that tension had been somewhat enhanced, in conse- 
quence of the large remissions of duty which we proposed 
in 1860, and which were adopted in that year and in 
1861. We .'116 now, as I trust, passing out of what I 
have formerly described in this House as an exceptional 
period. And standing*, I trust, at its close, I desire to 
explain with exactitude to the Committee the two fol- 
lowing points ; first, I wish to state what has been the 
general balance of our account of revenue and expendi- 
ture for the last four years, taken as one account ; 
secondly, I desire, without seeking any revival of con- 
troversy, or impugning the opinions or conduct of others, 
yet respectfully to present to the Committee facts which, 

I think, demonstrate, that we - have been justified by 
considerations of prudence and policy in asking Parlia- 
ment on a former occasion, notwithstanding the vast 
amount of the expenditure and its pressure on our 
resources, once more to take in hand the prosecution, 

I may almost say the completion, of the great work ol 
commercial legislation. 

And first. Sir, as regards the account of the country 
for the last fom years, I will. place it before you in a 
form wliich is summary and comprehensive, but -which 
I trust will be found intelligible to every one. Ihe 
principle on which it is framed is strictly this ; I i^lace 
to the debit of the account everything in the nature of 
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Special resoiu'ce tliat we liave consumed, and I place to 
the credit of the account all payments that we have made 
in reduction of the public Debt. 

First, let me consider what to set down to the debit 
of the four years. Taking the income and expenditure 
of these four years as one year, tlierc is a balance of 
deficit upon them amounting to 1,001, OOOZ. Next, the 
special separate expenditure upon Fortifications, for 
the same period, has been 2,070, 000^. Thirdly, the 
malt credits, taken up within these years, and not be- 
longing to them as ordinary Ways and Means, have 
been 1,97 2,000/. These sums, together with a repayment 
from Spain of 500,000/., amount to 2,472,000/. I must, 
however, set off against receipts not belonging properly 
to tins period payments which have been made within it, 
but which did not properly belong to it. Omitting any 
reference to a smn paid for the redemption of the Stade 
dues, these payments were of two kinds. Tliere were 
drawbacks on duties abolished ; or, in other words, re- 
imhiu’sements to the taxpayers of revenue received in 
former years, amounting to 795,000/. There were 
charges for the Russian war, and for a former war in 
China, amounting to 497,000/. Adding these together, 
I obtain a sum of 1,292,000/. as the total amount of 
my set-off. This leaves a balance of special receipts 
over special payments for the fom' years amounting to 
1,180,000/. This sum, therefore, forms the third item 
to the debit of my account. Fourthly, I must take into 
view the repayments of Advances on account of Pubhc 
Works as compared with the issues for the like purpose ; 
and I find that the former are in excess of the latter 
during the fom’ years by a total sum of 2,375,000/. 
Lastly, I must compare the. state of the public balance, 
that is, of our cash with our bankers, in 1863 and 1859 
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respectively. At tlie date of Marcli 31st in each year, I 
find here for the fifth item on the debit side of the accoimt 
a decrease in the balance amonnting to 526,000/. ; thus 
the total sum which we have consumed during' the four 
years in order to meet the demands of the Pubhc Service, 
and which we have not drawn in the regular manner 
from taxation, has been 7,212,000/. 

Allow me here, as I have had occasion to advert to 
the state of the balance, to make a remark by way of 
parenthesis. It is my intention to submit to the House 
Resolutions, which will empower me to pay off, in the 
month of May, the million of Exchequer Bonds which 
will fall due at that date. This proposal is in no degree 
founded upon any such idea as that there is an obligation 
to liquidate debt of this descrqotion at a particular time, 
in preference to other debts ; but simply upon the belief 
that it will be a convenient and profitable operation. 
More than this, we take into view the state of the 
country, especially Lancashire; and we shall ask the 
House to intrust us with power to reborrow that money, 
or any part of it, within the year, if need shall arise ; 
but without any serious expectation, at the present 
moment, that we shall have occasion to exercise the 
power we seek. 

Well then, Sir, 7,212,000/. is the sum which stands at 
the debit of the special account of the foui' financial years, 
from 1859 to 1863. Turning to the other or credit side 
of the account, we have from time to time made payments 
out of the balances for the redemption of debt, amounting 
in all to 1,883,600/. ; but besides payments of tliis kind, 
the law provides us with a machinery silently and con- 
tinually at work towards the redemption of the Debt, in 
the form of terminable annuities, whether upon lives or 
for periods of years. Hpon analysing the p^iblic charge 
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on account of terminable annuities for the last four years,' 
I find that the portion of it which does not represent the 
mere interest, hut represents repayment of capital, may 
be stated at 5,501,000/. Thus, then, the total of the 
sums which we have paid out of the taxes of the country, 
during the four years, towards the reduction of debt, has 
been in all 7,384,000/.; while, on the other hand, the 
total sum which the same four years have enjoyed for 
their own uses, though not belonging to their regular 
income from taxation, has been 7,212,000/.; in other 
words, the two sides of the accoimt have been as nearly 
as possible balanced. 

But, in order fairly to estimate the operations of these 
foiu' years, several particulars must be borne in mind. 
In the first place, we had to defray out of the annual 
income extraordmary charges, arising principally fr’om 
two causes. We had to meet no less than 8,500,000/. 
of direct war expenditure, of which in round numbers 
7,000,000/., after allowing for half a milhon of indemnity, 
were due to the war in Cliina, and nearly a milhon and 
a half to the war in New Zealand, and to the expences 
of the force sent to British North America at the close of 
1861. I am not aware that at any previous period 
of oui’ financial history an amount of charge approaching 
to this has ever been borne from the ordinary resomnes 
of the year. We have, secondly, had to meet heavy 
expences for re-construction or transformation in the 
naval and military departments. It is not easy to ascer- 
tain the precise cost of these operations ; but if I compare 
those heads of the Estimates which embrace them for 
the years 1859-63 with the amounts of the corresponding- 
services before those years, I find an excess — which, as 
I conceive, nearly represents the truth — of almost eight 
millions more. Thus we have a total sum of sixteen and 
a half millions, in round numbers, paid away during the 
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-four years for Avar expenditure, and other purposes of a 
character highly exceptional.^ 

But, Sir, this is- not all, for during those foin years 
there Im-e been brought into operation extensive and 
important changes in om- commercial and fiscal laws 
and the Committee Avill justly expect that after the varied 
experience of the period I should make a statement to 
them with regard to the condition of some branches of 
our trade. A portion at least, I may add, of the facts 
to AAdiich I shall call their attention, appears to me well 
to deserA'e particular and careful notice. 

The repeal of the paper duty is a measure of wliich it 
is very di fticult to trace the efiects vdth precision. In point 
of fact, it is only by a A'ery slow process that the conse- 
quence of repealing an Excise duty is usually developed. 
In the case of glass, soap, and other ai*ticles, it has been 
so ; and I haA^e no reason to suppose it Avill be otherwise 
in regard to paper. But it is remarkable, that although 
the diminution of the export trade in cotton has neces- 
sarily led to a great deci*ease in the consumption of paper 
used in that trade for the purpose of packing, wfoich is 
usually a A^ery large consimiption, yet Ave have the evi- 
dence of a considerable increase in the consumption of 
paper in tliis country. There is enough of it, I conceive, 
entirely to jAistity the faith Avith Avhicli those, Avho urged 
the repeal of that duty, haA^e looked forward to its 
probable results. 

I am surprised, I confess, at the amount of foreign 
paper Avhich has been imported into tliis kingdom. Our 
imports of foreign paper of all descriptions in 1856 Avere 
15,'76T ewt. In 1862 thej' were no less than 1 93,639 
cwt. Those imports form A'ery nearly 20 per cent, of 
AAdiat. the total manutaeture at home had giwn to be, in 

* Moutiou sV.ouUi also luve Iveu iiiaRe of two millions, siscnt uutler the 
I'ortitieatious Act of ISGO. 
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the days of the Excise duty. But what is most satis- 
factory is that, together with this vast increase in the 
imports of foreign paper, there would appear to have 
been some not inconsiderable increase in the manufac- 
ture of British paper. We have no power now, as the 
House is well aware, of following minutely the amount 
of paper that is made in this country ; but we are able 
to do two things. We can, first of all, follow carefully 
the amormt of British paper which is exported; and, 
next, we can register and record the amount of the 
materials brought into the country for the manufacture 
of paper. The amount of British paper of all kinds, 
that was exported in 1858, was 115,491 cwt. In 18 G 2, 
the first year of the repeal of the duty, the amount ex- 
ported was 149,326 cwt., showing an increase of 34,000 
cwt. And here, one word as to the import of rags ; 
and I trust the Committee will not grudge a moment 
for this point, because it is reaUy tragical, it is almost 
funereal, to look back upon the dark anticipations once 
entertained as to the almost total banishment, with 
which we were threatened, of that valuable article from 
the markets of this country. In 1856 the import of rags 
for making paper into this country was 10,287 tons. 
In 1860 it had risen largely — namely, to 16,154 tons. 
I am bound, however, to suggest that that increase in 
1860 was probably due, in a very great degree, to the 
anticipations entertained, till about the month of June 
in that year, that the duty would be repealed. How- 
ever, in the year 1862, the first full year of the repeal 
of the paper duty, the import of rags rose again, and 
reached to 23,943 tons. Thus, then, we had an increase 
in the export of British paper, and a large increase in 
the import of foreign rags, out of which British paper 
was to be made. 

Something, however, which has occurred during the 
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past year with respect to the paper trade may seem to 
call for notice. What I am about to quote, I shall 
quote not in disparagement of the highly inteUigent 
persons by^whom the paper trade of this country is 
carried on, "hut simply as an illustration, so far as it 
may be of any force at all, of the operation of Excise 
duties upon a manufacture, into which science materially 
enters. The British papermaker at the International 
Exhibition of 1862 was on his own ground; the 
foreigner had to come here ; and it is natural to sup- 

- pose that the British manufacturer was at least as folly 
and, we may likewise assume, as favomahly represented 
as the foreigner. At any rate, what was the state of 
facts in regard to the medals and honom’ahle mentions, 
delivered, I conceive, by a competent and impartial jmy ? 
Eight medals, I believe, were awarded to British paper- 
makers, sixteen to French papermakers, and fifteen to 
Prussian. That appears to me to he a significant and 
important fact with respect to the operation of Excise 
duties and restrictions on a manufacture, which gives 
great scope for the application of science. 

As respects the article of wine, there has been a small 
increase of receipt, amounting to about 30,000^., and 
the quantity entered for consumption has been increased 

- by 109,000 gallons. The consumption of French wines 
has somewhat diminished dming the year ; a result at 
which I can feel no surprise, after the extraordinary in- 
crease that had taken place in the year immediately 
preceding. The consumption of Portuguese wines has 
likewise diminished, as has the consumption of wines 
from the Cape. The Spanish wines have fared best 
during the year, and they exhibit an increase of 290,000 
gallons. 

I come now. Sir, to consider a subject which is alwa} s 
of' great, and which is also at this moment of painful 
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interest. I mean our trade with the United States. It 
is of great interest, because of its importance to the. 
country ; and it is at present of pairiful interest, because 
the reduction it has undergone bears melancholy witness 
to the secondary action of those far greater and more 
frightful calamities which afflict the continent of North 
America. And I shall likewise proceed to state the con- 
dition of our. trade with France, because this is the first 
occasion of a financial statement, on which I have had 
it in my power to exhibit one full year of the working 
of the commercial treaty with France, and of the altered 
system that it introduced. 

' The value of British goods exported to the United 
States in 1859 was 22,553,000^. In 1862 it had fallen 
to 14,398,000^., and thus exhibited a decrease of 
8,154,000^. The value of Foreign and Colonial goods 
exported to the United States from this country had, 
during the same period, increased. In 1859 it had been 
only 1,864,000?. In 1862 it had increased to 4,052,000?. 
the augmentation was as much as 2,188,000?., but 
nearly the whole of it was represented by the single 
article of cotton wool, which amounted in value to no 
less than 1,721,000?. However, deducting the increase 
upon our Foreign and Colonial goods from the decrease 
upon our export of British goods, there remains an 
aggregate diminution in our export trade to the United 
States of about 6,000,000?. 

I take next the case of om* trade with France, and 
here it will be my pleasant duty to point to a very dif- 
'ferent state of things. The year 1859 was the last 
full natural year before the treaty of commerce. In 
that year the value of British commodities exported to 
France was 4,754,000?. In the year 1860 the treaty 
was concluded, and it took effect almost wholly as re- 
garded our imports, but on a very few articles as 
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regarded our exports. Tlie value of British goods ex- 
ported to Prance in 1860 was 5,250,0001., and thus 
showed an increase of about 500,000^. In 1861 the 
treaty took effect as regarded its provisions relating to 
the duties upon imports into Prance. It came into 
operation late in the year — namely, on the 1st of 
October. A very large augmentation appeared in our 
exports, but a part of this was .due to the concurrence 
of a very bad harvest in Prance with a large supply of 
foreign corn in the markets of tliis country. In conse- 
quence, we sent a great quantity of corn to Prance, but 
in order to a more just calculation I shall not take this 
article into account. After striking off the sum of 
1,750,000Z, for an excess in the export of corn, I find 
that in 1861 the value of British goods sent to France 
rose to 7,145,0001. It thus showed an increase of 
'2,391,000^. over what it had been in the last year ante- 
rior to the treaty. Then came the year 1862, with the 
treaty in operation from its beginm'ng to its close. The 
value of British exports dmlng the year now rose to 
9,210,0001. It thus showed an increase of 4,456,0001 
In other words, the amount of British goods sent to 
France had about doubled under the operation of the 
treaty of commerce. 

But the figures I have named by no means set forth 
the whole extent of the advantage which the trade of 
England and Prance has derived from the treaty, for 
an augmentation of exports still more remarkable took 
place in Foreign and Colonial produce, and I need hardly 
remind the Committee that the Foreign and Colonial 
produce, wliich we send to France, is something that we 
have ourselves obtained elsewhere in exchange for 
British produce. It therefore follows that every in- 
crease in the export of Poi’eign and Colonial produce 
from this coimtry constitutes or represents elFecti^’ely a 
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corresponding increase in tlie export of Britisli manu- 
factures. The value of Foreign and Colonial produce 
sent to France in 1859 was 4,800,000?., whereas in 
1862 it amounted to no less than 12,614,000?. Ac- 
cordingly, the total amoimt of exports to France, which 
in 1859 was 9,561,000?., had in 1862 gone up to no 
less than 21,824,000?. In fact, while we had a de- 
crease in the total trade to the United States of 
6,618,000?., that decrease was a great deal more than 
made up by the increase in the trade to France, for the 
augmentation in the French trade was 12,265,000?. 

It may, perhaps, be interesting to compare the case 
of our exports in woollens to the two conntries respec- 
tively, To the United States in 1859 we sent woollens 
of all descriptions to the value of 4,502,000?. ; in 1862 
to the value of 2,711,000?., showing a decrease of 
1,791,000?. To France, on the other hand, we had in 
1859 sent woollens to the value of 419,000?.; in 1862 
we sent to France woollens to the value of 2,176,000?. ; 
showing an increase of 1,757,000?. ; an increase in that 
branch, which may be said to have filled up the entire 
void in our direct trade in woollens to the United States. 

The deplorable effects of the cotton famine upon our 
general trade it is impossible for us to mitigate, so far 
as I am aware, by any measures of legislation ; but in 
1861, after the deficient harvest of the preceding year, 
we were enabled to show the powerful stimulus which 
had been imparted to the industry of the country, 
through its export trade, by means of the reduction and 
abolition of Customs duties which took jDlace in the 
Session of 1860. And now once more, in 1863, we are 
enabled, during’ the afSicting' pressure of the cotton 
famhie, to point to similar and not less remarkable 
. results, which, under Providence, we owe to the wise 
arrangements made with France, through the agency, 
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assessed u23on an aggregate .amount of income, in tiie 
scliedules I have named, reaching 156,000,000/. Upon 
the very same area, with the same Hmitations, in 1860-1 
the amount of assessed income was 221,000,000/. Fur- 
ther, I am not aware that there has been any change in 
the machinery of the tax, or any improvement in the 
powers of levying the tax, as compared with the powers 
of escaping it, that will in any material degree account 
for the difference. On the contrary, certain concessions 
and relaxations have from time to time been enacted by 
the Legislature, which, as far as they go, would rather 
tell in the opposite direction. The difference, however, 
amounts to no less than 65,000,000/. of annual income ; 
.or two-sevenths of the whole annual taxable income of 
the country within the area described. That is a most 
remarkable result ; but there is a certain feature of that 
result which, when carefully examined, is yet more re- 
markable ; and that is the accelerated rate of inci-ease 
in the latter portion of the period. I again invite the 
attention of the Committee for a few moments. I will 
now compare two terms of years ; one of them before 
1853, and the other since 1853, the year when the basis 
was altered. In ten years from 1842 to 1852 inclusive, 
the taxable income of the country, as nearly as we can 
make out, increased by 6 per cent. ; but in eight years, 
from 1853 to 1861, the income of the coimtry again 
increased, upon the basis taken, by 20 per cent. That 
is a fact so singular and striking, as to seem ahnost 
incredible. [Sir John Pakington : Australia!] Aus- 
tralia 1 Oh, no ; I must not at this hour offer to tlie 
Committee a dissertation on the true effect of the dis- 
coveries of gold ; but in passing I may say I grieve to 
see that, in regard to that matter, my right lion, friend 
is evidently lost in the depths of heresy. 

If I may presume, Sii', to refer to the causes ol tlus 
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vast increase of wealth, 1 would suggest two in par- 
ticular. First of all the enormous, constant, rapid, and 
diversified development of mechanical power, and the 
consequent saving of labour in so many forms, and to 
so vast an extent, by tlie extension of machinery ; in 
this, I of course include the modern means of locomotion. 
But the extension of machinery, by steam power and 
otherwise, has, speaking generally, been in active opera- 
tion, together with the economy of labour it begets, for 
the last hundred years. There is another cause, wliich 
has been more or less actively at work durmg the life- 
time of our generation, and which es^Decially belongs to 
the history of the last twenty years. I mean the wise 
legislation of Parliament, which has sought for every 
opportunity of abolishing restrictions upon the applica- 
tion of capital, and the exercise of industry and skill ; 
and lias made it a principal object of its policy to give 
full and free scope to the energies of the British nation. 
To this special cause appears especially to belong most 
of wliat is peculiar in the experience of the period I 
have named, so far as regards the increase of the 
national wealth. 

Such, Sir, is the state of the case as regards the 
general progress of accumulation ; but, for one, I must 
say that I should look with some degree of pain, and 
with much apprehension, upon this extraordinary and 
almost intoxicating growth, if it were my behef that it 
is confined to the class of persons who may be described 
as living in easy circumstances. The figures which I 
have quoted take little or no cognizance of the condition 
of those who do not pay income-tax ; or, in other words, 
sufficiently accurate for general truth, they do not take 
cognizance of the property of the labouring population, 
or of the increase of ite income. Indirectly, indeed, the 
mere augmentation of . capital is of. the utmost advan- 
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the Senate, has spoken in condenmatoiy terns of what 
he calls the expenditure of emulation. He expresses 
the hope that this expenditure, due not to the wants of 
each country, but to the mere rivahy of one country with 
another, is likely to he diminished ; and surely it is. easy 
for every right-minded man fervently to re-echo the 
prayer. I am unable, indeed, to deny that a certaiu 
relation must exist between the general expeiiditm’e, and 
especially between the defensive and military expendi- 
tm'e, of the different countries of Eui’ope. In ff’aming 
the Estimates of Pubhc Charge for the year, it has of 
coui’se been the duty of Her Majesty’s Goveimnent, 
first and most of all, to keep in view the honom', the 
interests, and the security of the country ; and next to 
that honom*, those interests, and that secmity, the deli- 
berate judgment given by the House of Commons in 
the course of the last Session of Parliament. But sub- 
ject to these considerations, as I trust I may also say, 
both on my own behalf and on that of my colleagues, it 
is to us matter of additional satisfaction, after reading 
the eloquent denunciation of the Finance Minister of 
France, if, while we submit a plan which ofters no in- 
considerable diminution of the burdens of the people, 
we can also minister ever so remotely to the adoption of 
like measm’es in other lands ; if we may hope that a 
diminished expenditure for England will be construed 
beyond the Channel as the friendly acceptance of a 
fi’iendly challenge, and that what we propose, and what 
Parliament may be pleased to accept, may act as an in- 
duect yet powerful provocative to similar proceedings 
abroad. Gratifying it must ever he to the advisers ol 
the British Crown that the British people shoidd enjoy 
an alleviation of them burdens ; but, over and above the 
benefit to them and the satisfaction to us, there will be 
a further benefit, and a further pleasure, if wn may hope 
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that we are allying- ourselves with and confirming such 
tendencies as may exist elsewhere in behalf of peace, of 
order, and of civilization, and that we are assisting, in 
however humble a degree, to allay unhappy jealousies, 
to strengthen the sentiments of reciprocal good will, and 
to bring about a better and more solid harmony among 
the greatest of the civilized nations of the world. 

I now, Sir, place in your hands the first of the Reso- 
lutions ; tliat relating to the increase of the duties on 
Chicoi*v. 


LONDON: PRINino B7 WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, STAJIfORD STREET, 
AND CHAWNO CROSS. 
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Tile Cii.i^iTCELLOR of the ExcnEQUEU rose and said, — 

Sm, — ^In proceeding to redeem the pledge I have given to 
the Committee, that I would state fully the nature and grounds 
of the proposal of the Government with respect to Charities, I 
shall address myself exclusively to the main rpicstion. It is one 
of quite sullicient dilliculty, magnitude, and importance to justify 
a separate discussion. 1 shall altogether decline to embarrass 
myself, and I think also to cinbarrass the Committee, by entering 
upon peculiar cases, which may be urged upon peculiar grounds. 
The question which, on the part of the Government, I wish to 
raise, is simply this : whether the law shall bo modi/iecl, which at 
the present moment extends to bequests for charitable uses an 
immunity, as I shall show, from all direct taxation whatever; 
while, at the same time, very heavy charges have been undertaken 
by the State, on behalf of tho charities tlms founded by indi- 
viduals. in the exercise of their own free, and sometimes arbitrary, 
discretion. The general question of dealing with these endow- 
ments is one, which I shall not peiplex by asking myself ^vhether 
one or two cases, such as the Patriotic Fund, where we have to 
deal, as to the main part of the Fund, with temporary and 
expii’ing arrangements, ought to be included in the scope of this 
proposition, or ought not. I shall not even discuss whether the 
provisions we have made, for saving what is termed the “ vested 
interests” of actual holders of the fruits of charities, are sufficient 
or otherwise. The discussions that havo taken place, and the 
information that has reached me, lead me to believe that those 
provisions wiU require but very little modification. It is, how- 
ever, my intention to propose in the fourth clause of the Bill to 
insert a certain qualification of that enactment, which obliges 
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trustees to draw from any other funds that may be in theii’ pos- 
session, rather than to make a deduction or abatement, in respect 
of the income tax, from the sums paid out iu small doles. It is 
my intention to propose to insert words to prevent the burden of 
that enactment from falling on the residue, in cases where that 
residue has been, either under deed or customarily, disposed of in 
salaries, because there are certain classes of cases which may 
probably require some provision of that kind. In the same 
manner, an important question has been raised as to certain 
limited amounts, which are held, by way of reserve, on behalf of 
funds that are in the main dependent upon voluntary contribu- 
tion. This is a question which, as I think, it will not be difficult 
to settle. But I wish, for the present, neither to discuss nor to 
prejudge it. It is a question wholly distinct in principle from 
the rather large, and as I thinlr, very important question, to 
which I am about to invite the special and indulgent attention 
of the Committee. 

Now, Sir, as to the proposal itself which has been made by the 
Government, it would be absm-d in me to affect ignorance of 
the amount of opposition to it, which has been excited in the 
country, and which, by a process that is perfectly legitimate, has 
found, and is likely to find, abundant expression in this House. 
The conviction of the Government is, that the proposal they 
make is a wise one ; that they are offering a mild and temperate 
compromise ; one equitable, and even lenient in a high degree, as 
respects the mass of charitable property; and, moreover, that 
they are offering a compromise upon a matter which is quite 
certain to grow to such urgency, before any very great length of 
time, as almost by compulsion to invite hereafter the attention 
of Parliament; perhaps at some more critical moment; and 
probably for purposes, in divers respects, much more stringent 
than any to which the assent of Parliament is now invited. 
Having that opinion, I at once, on the other hand, make the 
admission to the Committee, that this is not a proposal which 
either can be or ought to be carried, if, indeed, it were possible 
that it should be carried, unless with the free and deliberate 
sanction of this House. It is not a proposal, in respect to which 
the influence of an Administration, to any gi-eator or any lesser 
degree, ought to be brought to bear. This, wliich is obvious to 
all in regard to such a subject, is freely admitted by tire 
ment. But we are under the belief that this is a question nlnio.s 
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new to Parliament and tlic world; and that the facts wliich it 
contains, and the reasons -which can bo brought to bear upon it, 
ought to be brought out into the light of day ; and I have that 
confidence in the fairness and justice of the Committee, which 
induces me fearlessly to appeal to them for a candid hearing of 
the statement which I am about to submit to their notice. 

I have said, that this is a question u])on which, up to the present 
time, no verdict of Parliament has been taken. I may be told, 
and I have been told hero and elsewhere, that the authority of 
Mr. Pitt and of Sir Robert Peel can bo quoted against me. I 
demur to that assertion. The income tax of Mr. Pitt was a per- 
sonal income tax ; and it was hardly possible, by its machinery, 
for him to have got at the revenues of corporations. The first 
endeavour made by him, and the endeavour most consistent, in 
the abstract, with the principle of an Income Tax Act, was an 
endeavour to obtain a retinn from individuals in respect of their 
real property just as of their personal property. It was by Lord 
Sidmouth, and not by Mr. Pitt, as I consider, that some kind of 
authority was first given for the exemption of charitable institu- 
tions from taxation. But I am bound to point out, that upon 
the subject of charitable institutions, little or nothing was known 
at that period ; except one thing indeed, and that is that their 
state was one shameful to those by Avhom they were administered. 
This point has- been placed upon record, and from no reforming 
of radical authority ; for Lord Eldon, in a case before the Court 
of Chancery, ia 1807, says — 

“It is necessary to bo perfectly understood that the charity estates all oyer 
the. kingdom are dealt -with in a manner most grossly improvident, amounting 
to the most direct breach of trust.’’ 

An d here I must advert, for a moment, to another point. It is 
very difficult to assert a negative as to what may be contained 
in the voluminous records of Parliament ; and therefore I should 
be slow to assert that the matter of charities is one which never 
has been discussed ; but the only discovery that I have been 
enabled to make of any discussion upon the subject is the record 
of a very short debate iu 1812, when Sir John Newport proposed 
to repeal a tax, which is sometimes quoted as a tax upon charities, 
and which has, in- certain cases, a limited bearing upon them, but 
which, as a general rule, iS; not to be considered as a tax imposed 
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upon them, for it is a tax upon estates ; namely, the 10 per cent, 
■payable upon legacies bequeathed to charities. On the 23rd of 
January, 1812, Sir John Newport moved for leave to introduce 
a Bill to exempt all bequests for charitable pm’poses from that 
duty. He was opposed by Mr. Perceval ; who observed that it 
was not advisable to recognise the policy of encouraging bequests 
of the description alluded to, that is to say, death-bed bequests; 
because a person on his deathbed might give to a charity that 
portion of his property to which his immediate relations were 
entitled, and the Legislature was not called, upon to become 
auxiliary to the wishes of such persons. That is the only decla- 
ration which has come under my notice, although other's may 
possibly have been more fortunate in their researches. 

Then we are told that Sir Eobert Peel is to be quoted as an 
authority for this exemption, simply because he did not remove 
it. Sir Eobert Peel was a man who, before he undertook a 'work, 
was in the habit of measming his strength to perform it. He 
had enough to do in removing from the Income Tax Law a mul- 
titude of exemptions, which he did remove. And I can well 
conceive (but I might perhaps venture to say more), that Sir 
Eobert Peel refrained from mooting that, of which he disapproved 
in his heart, because he did not think it ^vise to undertake more 
than it might be within his power to perform. There was the" 
exemption of foreigners, which he abolished ; there were also a 
mass of other exemptions of the most complicated character em- 
bodied in the former law ; all of wliich he swept away. And the 
opposition which he had to encounter, in carrying his Income 
Tax Bill through the House, shoAved that he had undertaken as 
much as it Avas possible for him to carry into legislative eftect. 
But I am told that Sh Eobert Peel Avas against the extension of 
an income tax to charities. T\Tiy, Sir Eobert Peel actuidly pro- 
posed, by one of his Bdls relating to charities — by a Bill intro- 
duced by Lord Lyndhm'st, on behalf of Sh Eobert Peel’s GoA’ern- 
ment, in the Session of 1845 — ^he proposed a tax of CJ. in the 
pound upon charities ; a tax within one penny per pound of tlio 
sum that would have to be paid at the present rate of iucomo 
tax. The same objections were made then, as noAv. The objec- 
tion, in point of fact, is not so much to the paying much or little, 
as to paying anything. The demand is for total exemption ; and 
I Avill presently shoAV Avhat total exemption means. Por it is to 
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tile principle and working of tliat exemption, and to tlie nature 
in general of exemptions, that I wish to call the attention of the 
Committee. 

In the first place, it is hardly possible to overrate the conse-’ 
quences produced upon public opinion by tho misuse of words 
in deliberative discussion ; and I must venture, with the greatest 
respect, to suggest that there can hardly be an instance more 
marked of the truth of that proposition, than in the magic charm 
carried by the term “ charities ” in reference to the exemption 
from hicomo tax. What are these charities ? I will venture to 
say, in the first place, that nineteen-twentieths of them at least — 
and I believe that to be an under statement — consist of what were 
originally death-bed or testamentary bequests, ‘Now, death-bed 
bequests in most countries are, I believe, to a considerable extent, 
restrained by the law. In' our own country they are restrained 
by law when they take a particular direction. It is generally, 
and I think justly, considered a remarkable illustration of the 
latitude, with which freedom is left to the will, and even to the 
caprice, of individuals in this Country, that no attempt has been 
made to limit the amount of choice, of discretion, or of indiscre- 
tion, with which individuals may bequeath property to what are 
termed charitable uses. [“ Heai*, hear 1”] But, notwithstanding 
a cheer that proceeds from an hon. Friend of mine opposite, I 
confess I am sanguine enough to anticipate an assent to my pro- 
position when I say that what a man wills on his deathbed, when 
he can no longer keep it in his oAvn hands, is not charity in the 
same high and sacred sense, nay, I will ventm-e to say, it is not 
charity in that only legitimate and strict sense, in which the gift 
of money can be charity, and which the word carries when a man 
gives what is his own to give or to enjoy. Upon a deathbed, I 
do not deny that a man may have laudable motives ; but, on the 
other hand, I am sorry to say that sometimes he has motives 
which are not at all laudable.. But let the motive be what it 
may, the fact remains ; a man is giving in a particular manner 
that which it does not rest with him to retain. There is not a 
particle of the charities of the country, j)roperly so called, that is 
not taxed. Every voluntary gift of the living, everything saved 
by every man, everything recovered or gained, and then liberally 
bestowed, though it be the huit of the most consummate prudence 
and thrift, nay, it may be of the severest self-denial, if only it be 
taken out of an income which the giver might himself have ■ 
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enjoyed— all is taxed, and taxed without the smallest fayour or 
regard. The charities of England are taxed j hut hecjuests in 
England, for what the law terms charitable uses, are relieyed 
from taxation. Those two things are in theii’ nature totally 
different. Eor charity, properly so called, there must be a giver 
as well as a receiver ^ and, wherever there is a giver as well as 
a receiver, taxation is imposed without mercv or remission j but 
where there has been, as in the overwhelming majority of 
instances, a deathbed or testamentary bequest, whatever that dis- 
position may be, saving only purposes plainly absurd or immoral 
or specially prohibited, the law steps in and accords a preference, 
that would much more naturally be due to the ahns of the living. 
I have said already, that I do not admit that the 10 per cent, 
charged upon legacies is a tax upon charities. I conceive that 
in every case, except the single and very rare case, where the 
whole estate is bequeathed for charitable piuposes, it is a tax 
upon the estate itself. If a man desires to give a particular sum 
to a particular charity, he gives it free of legacy duty ; or if he 
gives it without any such condition, he knows well that it is 
subject to the 10 per cent, deduction; and therefore the fair 
inference is, that it is his intention to give 10 per cent, less than 
the sum he names. I must say I do not think it is very wise for 
the State to give special and factitious temptations to making 
deathbed bequests. If it be thought fit that the unexampled 
freedom hitherto allowed by the law of this country should 
continue, let it continue. I do not condemn ; I do not complain. 
But there let us stop. 

I proceed all along upon the assumption — nay, more than tlie 
assumption, upon the assertion — ^that an exemption is a gift. If 
that is contested, Ave differ on first principles ; but I think it is 
not a bold, or, at all events, not an audacious' demand that I 
make upon the reasoning faculties of the Committee, when I say 
that what the State remits to a man, it gives to him. If a 
gentleman has carriages and horses, he is liable to pay a guinea 
for each horse, and two pounds and upwards for every carriage ; 
and, if those sums be levied from his neighbour and not from 
him, it is the same thing as a return of duty would be ; the same 
thing as if, having been levied, they had been given back to him. 

I dispute the general wisdom of giving these tomptatimis to 
men, by gifts of public money, withheld from the common stociv 
in the Exchequer, to endeaAmm- to immortalize thoimselves as 
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founders. Oh, oh ! ”] I may be wrong, but I respectfully 
state that opinion, in accordance with the liberty of debate 
which exists in this House. And in what manner is it that we 
act ? ^Ye tell a man that he may gather wealth, and that he 
may enjoy the accumulation without stint till his death ; and that, 
together with that enjoyment, he may also enjoy the merit of 
almsgiving, by maldng a will which shall not take one tittle from 
the pleasure of possession and accumulation, nor from his per- 
sonal enjoyment, but wliich shall operate after his death ; so that 
without the smallest ehbrt, or the most minute surrender, he 
may achieve the fame of being the founder of tliis or tliat insti- 
tution ; while, if he had gone through the tame and common- 
place process of providing for others while lie was alive, his 
name after his death miglit have been consigned to obscurity. 
I quite admit, that there are many pardonable, and even some 
laudable, motives, which may impel a man to leave bequests of 
that nature ; but these men will have perfectly free scope if you 
leave them to act according to their discretion, Avithout adding a 
special inducement, in the shape of a premium from the public 
funds. It is to tliis addition of public money that I object ; and 
it is to this addition that I desire to direct the attention of the 
Committee. I am free to confess that this is a point which, 
especially while unexamined, may admit of much difference of 
opinion ; but a payment of public money for the purpose I have 
stated, Avhich payment can onlj^be obtained by levying it off the 
rest of the community, appeam to rny Colleagues and to me to 
be Avrong in its principle, and dangerous in its consequences. 

I observed. Sir, something like a sneer, when I spoke of some 
of those bequests as likely to take in various cases a direction that 
■Avas not satisfactory ; and the views I have stated seem to some 
to be remote and visionary. Sir, I am cognizant, Avithin my OAvn 
limited sphere, of a case in Avhich a sum of 150,000?. of per- 
sonalty was left for charitable uses, from no other cause AvhateAmr 
than the aversion of the testator to his immediate relatives ; I 
say from no other cause Avhatever. The real property of the 
testator was left aAvay from the relatives, to a stranger, for 
the same reason. The relatives, by a land of desperate effort, 
endeavoured to impeach the Avill on the ground of insanity ; and 
naturally enough 'they failed. Here is another case : I hold in 
my hand a letter, which I received a few days ago, from a 
gentleman Avho pays income-tax on a professional income ; an 
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income of that class which, with reference to the Income-tax, 
usually and properly excites the liveliest sympathy in this 
House. He states that a person lately deceased, whom we will 
caU by his initials J. D., through the peculiar construction of a 
will, obtained a fortune which had been intended for his elder 
brotlier. This elder brother died, and left a child. J. JD. also 
died ; and by a codicil, executed a few days before his death, he 
gave the whole of his property to a public charity. I put it to 
the House that such so-called charities as these are no charities 
at all : and beyond all question are objects, which it is neither 
politic nor just for the Legislatm-e to encomuge with gifts of the 
public money. I deny the justice of such a state of law. I do 
not say the State ought to interfere with individual discretion so 
far, as to intercept such bequests ; the high value I attach to the 
principle of liberty pz'events me from adopting such a doctrine ; 
but I say, not only that it ought not to add to those bequests by 
gifts of public money, but that, when it does so, it commits an 
offence against the interests of the public, and against the laws 
of justice as they bear on the entire community. 

The case, then, of the “ charities ” of England as they are 
called, that is to say, of endowments for charitable uses, is that 
they are generally untaxed. There is an enormous exception, 
however, to this proposition in the case of the bequests for reli- 
gious uses, which are taxed. On what principle of consistency 
such a difference is to be justified, I do not hnow. Perhaps you 
think those charitable bequests are imtaxcd because what are 
called “ charities ” are generally distributed in sums under 100?. 
a year. But the law is, that if the so-caUed charity is distributed 
in sums over 100?. a year, still it is exempt from taxation. 
There are cases of men having much more than 100?. a year,, 
and, those incomes-being paid out of charities, according to the 
legal construction of charitable uses, these men are exomjzt Ironi 
taxation in respect of so much of then- income as may bo derived 
from a charitable source. The State has, however, long thought 
that with respect to religions endowments, it was desiraizle, 
owing to their nature, to pass laws with a view to limit their 
growth ; such laws, for instance, as those for the emancipation ot 
leasehold estates, and for the commutation of tithe. There have 
been no such enactments witli regard to eharitablu beipicsts; 
and what some of these bequests are, and how well they would 
justify some restraint, u'c shall presently sec. 
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I will not now, Sir, detain yon by speaking at large of the 
minor inequalities in the law, such as its unequal distribution in 
the three countries respectively. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Clonmel (Mr, Bagwell) rose the other night, and told me 
that this proposal of the Government would be resented in Ire- 
land. Certainly, I am at a loss to see why a proposal to change 
the existing system should be resisted in Ireland. It can only 
be in consequence of some veiy peculiar’ view ; for, while that 
country pays 7 per cent, of the income-tax, she only receives, as 
far as I can learn or conjecture, about 3 per cent, of the exemp- 
tion. It follows, that for every hundred pounds withheld from 
the Exchequer by this exemption, Ireland has four pounds to 
pay to England and Scotland, over and above what she receives. 
Hence one result of this system is that inequalities are created 
in the distribution of the public charges between the two coun- 
tries. I do not wish, indeed, to dwell upon matters of that 
kind, which are not of great magnitude. I do, however, lay 
great stress upon what I consider this great anomaly and in- 
equality ; namely, that no proof whatever of monies expended 
in charity by the living is admitted as a ground of exemption 
from income-tax, while proof of monies so expended, if under 
the disposition made in a will by the dead, is received as a 
ground of exemption. 

It is to be observed, that a considerable change has taken 
place in modern times. A very small share of the benefit of 
this exemption falls to the lot of present testators. In the vast 
majority of cases, the testators who now make bequests to 
charities are contented with simply giving money to institutions, 
which depend mainly on voluntary subserij)tions and donations ; 
so that instead of remaining in the nature of an endowment, 
the sums which they bequeath pass away with the annual ex- 
penditure of the institutions in whose favour they have been left. 
New cases of such charities as those of which I chiefly speak, 
almost the whole of which have come down from times more or 
less remote, are now of comparatively insignificant amount. But 
in former times they were common ; and it is to these remains 
of former times, these dispositions of persons long dead, that in 
practice we may be said almost exclusively to accord an entue 
immunity from taxation. The next question is, what is the cost 
to the state of these exemptions ? It is time we should consider 
whether the Legislature is to accord to these posthumous 
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bequests a pecuniary premium at the expense of the rest of the 
comniunity ; for a positive pecuniary premium or State-subven- 
tion it is : and I aver distinctly, that by according it that pre- 
mium, the Legislature becomes in a degree responsible for all 
these bequests. It becomes a party to every one of them; and 
if there are among them those which are useless— those which are 
questionable' — those which are mischievous — those wliich are 
even scandalous — every one of those is endowed with a portion 
of public money, and for the bestowal of public money we are 
responsible. Perhaps it will be said that the operation of the 
present system is insignificant in its effects on the finances of 
the country. It will be well, at all events, to see what even in 
this respect it appears to be and to do. The income of the 
United Kingdom from property may be estimated with con- 
siderable approach to accuracy from the returns for income-tax. 
Of course, deductions must be made for those parts of the 
Schedules, which do not represent independent property, but 
only income. There must also be deducted from Schedule I) 
as respects the trading class, and from Schedule B, an allow- 
ance for whatever is derived from manufacturing or agricul- 
tural or professional skill and enterprise, as apart Loin capital. 
With these deductions, the income of the United Kingdom 
from capital may he roughly stated at from 180,000,0001. to 
190,000,0001. a year. Of that about a sixtieth part, or at 
least 3,000,0001. a year, is probably possessed by charities so 
called, in the legal sense of the term. Now the aggregate taxa- 
tion imposed by our fiscal system on property, with the income tax 
at 7d. in the pound, amounts to about 13,000,0001. a year. Of 
that sum the principal item is the income tax, yielding somewhat 
more than one half of the ivhole amount. The next is that 
cluster of duties which, for convenience, may be called death 
duties ; namely, the duties on successions, on probate, and on 
legacies. The remainder is derived from the house tax. E rom 
all these taxes, charities, so called, arc entirely exom])t. The 
value of that exemption from the taxation laid upon other pro- 
perty, taking the proportion between the income of charities 
and the total income of the United Kingdom, is about 210,0001. 
a year. Besides that, there is a largo and likewise a growing 
charge imposed upon the public for the sake ot these ciuuicie?, 
to superintend their management, to poriorm for nothing opeia- 
tions wiiich would cost them money, and to keep Lie gro.'ser 
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abuses in chock. I will n<»t now enter into the niinuto details 
of die cliaruo. As far as rcaavds ihc Mini of IS.OUOZ. a yoai* 
voted n[H)n the Kstiniatos, it is obvious to tiiu House. That 
Mini Ls an incroa.'^intr one : and (here are sovi'ral items of annual 
outlay, uhicli it duos not oonnutliend. Fur e.xanijile, it does 
not include .''Uju-raunuations, nor (he co.>t of uOioes; it does not 
inclmle any Mini on account of (he riOU.OdUk which the State 
has been coinpolletl to layout within the la^t lifty years in order 
to exaniiuo into (ho state i)f (iiino'< de.>erihcd bv l.urd Eldon as 
a gro.'S and General broach of tru.it, and in order, if jio.'siblo, 
to hrint^ about an improved condition of alVaiis. 'I'o reimburse 
the Stale for its outlay uj.un charities would, I think, require an 
annual charge upon them of certainly not le.'-s than from *10,000^. 
to -iri.diK)/. 'file 'diti.Ono/., which 1 have mentioned as the 
amount of their t'xomptiun from direct taxation, amounts to 
about 7 per cent, upon their income. The reimbursement of 
the poi'uniury chargi- laid ujion the State would amount to 
per Cent. nion*. 'flu* lot.d amount of the exemption which they 
enjoy is therefore S^ jan* cent., ami the amount of the total cost 
to the State is fully -dO.OOt//. per tainum. Tliat amount is, in 
fai’t, pait of it diiH i-tly, and most of it iudiri'ctly, a portion of tho 
Stale exjfcnditure. Ihu if this latter is a portion of the State ex- 
pemlilure, I a.*-!; the (’ommittee to cou.Nider why it is to bo kept 
up in so strange a form ? For many years, wo have been pass- 
ing liills and adopting administrative provisions, with a view to 
bringing the whole exjfciuUture of the State, from time to time, 
within the controul, and under the eye, of tho iloiise of Commons. 
If this money is to be laid out upon what are called charities, 
why is that portion of the State expenditure to bo altogether 
withdrawn from view, to he shrouded within the folds of the 
most complicated sections of onr Acts of Parliament, and to be 
so contrived that we shall know notliiiig of it, and have no 
controul over it ; so that, while to every other object recognised 
by the State as tit to be provided for out of the public funds, we 
apply, and for the most part apply- every year, a vigilant eye 
with a view to niodificatiou or retrenchment, here we maintain 
from year to year and from generation to generation wdiat we 
are pleased to term an exemption, that is to say a public grant, 
but a public grant which we never investigate, and never weigh. 
We plume ourselves upon our liberality; we leave this great 
expenditure entirely in the dark ; we waive in favoim of these 
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institutions, not only the receipt of a certain sum of money, but 
the application of all those principles of philosophical and 
practical administration, and of constitutional controul, which we 
consider necessaiy for the general government of the country 
and the management of our finances ? Ought we to act thus ? 
This is an important question. I should like to know what 
would have happened if, in 1842, when Sir Eobert Peel pro- 
posed the income-tax, he had proceeded in some such terms as 
these ; For convenience sake, and for the sake of knowledge 
and of supervision, we tliink it wise that the eye of the State 
should be kept upon the administration of charitable bequests. 
The income-tax, therefore, will on this double gi’ound be levied 
upon all their property, irrespective of their charitable character. 
But we think the fund a sacred one, and we are not disposed to 
interfere with it. The estimated amount of the income-tax 
leviable from these sources would be 100,000Z. A levy will be 
made upon the property of the respective institutions, but in 
■ order to make good what we have thus taken away, w^e shall 
propose,' as part of our miscellaneous exjDenditure, to vote 
annually 100,0001 on behalf of these charities.” Suppose Sir 
Eobert Peel had made that announcement ; and suppose again 
that instead of mentioning 100,0001 as the amoimt of the ex- 
emption fi-om the income-tax alone, he had been able to tell 
us the whole present state of the case. Suppose that at this 
moment we were to say, We will levy aU the taxes upon the 
property of charities, as upon all other property ; but because 
you think that death-bed bequests ought to have accorded to 
them a premium which you do not accord to the alms of the 
living, therefore, from year to year a sum of 250,0001.” — which 
I am certain is within rather than beyond the total amount ot 
the actual charge — shall from year to year by vote ot Parlia- 
ment be distributed among these charities.” Why, every man 
knows that such a vote would not stand the scrutiny ot a single 
debate, or a single year. It would be pulled to pieces more 
relentlessly, and more mercilessly, not to add much more 
effectually, than the present proposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. You would have it alleged, in the first place, and with 
some truth, that a multitude of these charities are positively 
bad, injurious, demoralising ; poisoning and sapping the p>rin- 
ciples and the independence of the poor ; not one jot better, in 
many cases, than those old Poor Law doles wliich, at an epoch 
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ot courage and of wisdom, tlie House of Commons swept away 
in 1834, under tlie guidance of Lord Grey’s Government. The 
second point made Avould be the capricious, doubtful, and 
questionable nature of many more of these charities. The thh'd 
would be that, even were these charities unobjectionable, and 
certain in all cases to do good, they, unless they could show 
very extraordinary claims for public endowment, shordd not be 
exempt from those taxes, which are exacted from all classes, 
poor as well as rich, in order to promote the common good of 
all by maintaining the government of the country; and the 
residue, with respect to which you would be disposed to vote 
grants of public money, would not, if indeed there were any 
residue at aD, come near one-fourth, no, nor one tenth part of the 
charities, that are now in the enjoyment of this exemption of 
250,000?. per annum. 

I must say, Sh-, that I have been struck on this occasion by 
the skilful manner in which the charitable army, so to call it, 
has been marshalled. At aU such junctures, there is a great 
deal in the homely proverb of putting the best foot foremost. 
I have hardly heard a word since this proposal was made, except 
about the very best of the charities. The poor men that are to 
be dismissed from St. Bartholomew’s, the orphans of the clergy 
who are to be sent away from their institution, the wives of 
Dissenting ministers who AviU lose theu- grants of 30?. or 40?. a 
year — all these sounds have rung in my ears ; I do not complain 
of that ; but it is on account of these institutions, and of others 
like these, that we are quietly asked to continue this promiscu- 
ous gift of a quarter of a million annually. I think it has been 
told of some Generals, who have been among the most skilful 
tacticians, that they have done much by a judicious distribution 
of their army. Sometimes one may go to a review, and find 
the tall and the strong men in the front rank, while behind 
them there are persons of very mferior material and dimensions. 
Sometimes, I believe, battles have been won by having old 
women and boys judiciously dressed up, with the proper colours, 
and at the proper distance, and the moral effect has been what 
it was intended to be. So, in this case, what may be called 
the shameful, and what may be called the doubtfiil charities, 
have been kept in the shade, and have maintained a judicious 
reserve. . Therefore, it is necessary that we should have some 
attempt, however rapid and partial,- at an analysis of these 
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foundations. For it is quite impossible that the Committee can 
attain to any clear idea of what we are about without such an 
analysis 5 and I think that when I bay© made that analysis, 
whatever the Committee may- think of the proposal of the 
Government, they udll say that we are not now inviting them 
to adopt any extreme proposition in the lenient compromise we 
are about to iiropose. 

I am going to divide charities, for the purpose of this inquuy, 
into three classes ;■ the small charities, the middle charities, and 
the great charities ; assm-ing the Committee that I do this, not 
for the sake of abstract symmetry, but for practical convenience, 
and because it will be found that the subject not unnaturally 
falls into those divisions. In the class of small charities, I 
include such funds of the large charities as are distributed in 
very minute amounts ; for all such minute payments fall vithin 
the scope of the observations I am now maldng. By middle 
charities, I mean those which generally administer relief in 
money, deahng with stipends of 201, 30^., 404, or 504 a year, 
and distributing them, for the most part, among decayed gentle- 
folks, \ndows and orphans of poor clergy and Dissenting ministei's, 
and other persons generally within the middle social regions. 
The larger charities require separate consideration. But what, 
on the other hand, are we to say of the small charities ? Sir, I 
say without hesitation, that there is scarcely one among them — 
a few there may be, but they are totally insignificant and in- 
finitesimal — w'hich, if we proposed in their favom* a vote of 5s. 
in this House, would have that 5s. granted to them. Do not let 
me be pressed with the casual exceptions. I want to speak of 
the bulk of these charities ; and I say, without hesitation, that 
if, as a mass, they deserve the toleration of this House, it is the 
very utmost they do deserve, and that to bestow upon tliem a 
public endowment, is, when carefully examined, as gross an act of 
injustice as could well be committed by the Legislature. I ask 
again, what are these small charities? They are, for the most 
part, charities for local poor and tor local education; and it is 
with respect to these charities that I say that it they deservo 
the toleration of the House — that is to say, it they deserve 
that perfect freedom shall be given to a man to leave his money 
to them under whatever circumstances — it is the utmost that 
they do deserve. That is not my • individual^ opinion alone. 
Tlnee times, have these charities been the subject of iuquuvr ; 
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and tlie Charity Commissioners of Lord Brougham, the Poor 
Law Commissioners of 1834, and the Education Commissioners 
appointed some foin* or five years ago, all condemned them, and 
spoke of them as doing a gTeater amount of evil than of good, 
in the form in which they have been established and now exist. 
I received to-day a deputation — if, indeed, that word be . ade- 
quate to describe the body, whether I consider its numbers, or 
the materials of which it was composed ; I leave it to others to 
say what it was ; but the Bishop of London was a member of 
that deputation, and its demand was that the exemption, which 
now exists, should be ■ continued such as it is at this moment. 
The immediate predecessor, however, of the present Bishop of 
London was a Poor Law Commissioner in 1834 ; and in that 
capacity he had to deal with the question of these local charities 
for the poor. As a Commissioner, in 1834, he took part in 
the Report of the Commissioners, and in it he attached his 
signature to these words : — 

“ In some cases, cbaritable foundations have a quality of evil peculiar to 
themselves. The majority of them are distributed among the j)oor inhabitants 
of particular parishes or towns. The places intended to be favoured by large 
charities attract, therefore, an undue proportion of the poorer classes, who, in 
the hope of trifling benefits to be obtained without labour, often linger on in 
spots most unfavourable to the exercise of their industry. Poverty is thus 
not only collected, but created, in the very neighbourhood whence the bene- 
' volent founders have manifestly expected to make it disappear,” 

That was the Report of the Commissioners in 1834. I need 
hardly go back to the Report of the Commissioners of 1818 j 
and I do not suppose it will be thought necessary that I should' 
bring .fully before you the Report of the Commissioners in 
1861. But, considering the astonishment that seems to be 
manifested on the other side at my having stated that the exist- 
ence of these minor charities was a doubtful matter in point of 
principle, I trust the Committee wdl excuse my fortifying 
myself with authorities to show that what I have now been 
saying, whether it be right or wrong, is not an exhibition of 
mere- individual ipse dixi. In page 519 of the Report, the Com- 
missioners speak as follows : — 

“ The baud of living charity is held out only to present need ; it promises 
no periodical alms to indolence and importunity ; and if it necessarily some- 
what impairs the spirit of independence, it produces goodwill and gratitude. 
The ‘dead hand’ of the founder of an annual dole does not distinguish 
-between the year of prosperity among the labouring classes, and years of 
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distress ; in prosperous years, it leads those who are not in need to represer 
themselves to be so ; it holds out annual' hopes to improvidence ; it moi 
frequently excites jealousy and- ill-feeling than goodwill, both on the part c 
the recipients towards the distributors of the charity, and among the reci 
pients themselves. For one person 'who receives substantial benefit fror 
these doles, many feel their demoralizing effect. At Salisbury, for fiv 
vacancies in the list of pensioners on one charity, there were sixty-two appb 
cants, all of whom had ‘probably nursed expectations more or. less subversiv 
of their industry, and used importunities more or less subversive of their sell 
respect.” 

I want to put before the Committee, as &r as I can in a genera 
and rapid sketch, the real state of this case. We have a variet] 
of towns particularly, and also certain country parishes, with so 
called charities for their poor ; and I wish to know upon wha 
ground of justice the parishes which have no such charities foi 
their poor — and in England those parishes are numerous, while 
the great bulk of the parishes in Scotland and Ii’eland are in thai 
position — I wish, I say, to know upon what ground all these 
parishes, which have no such charities for their poor, are to be 
called upon to add money out of their own pockets, in order tc 
enlai'ge the endow’ments of those favoured parishes in England r 
A more extraordinary and clear injustice than that, in my mind, 
cannot be conceived. I will take another case. An hon, 
gentleman opposite, the member for Tewkesbury, the other 
night, using language which I confess provoked from me a 
smile more than anything else, said that I beti-ayed my duty as 
a Member for the University of Oxford because I proposed a 
.tax upon charities, by far the greater portion of whicli belong to 
the Chm’ch of England ; thus propounding the doctrine that I, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, am under an obligation, before 
proposing a financial measui-e, to ascertain whether the fiscal 
incidence of that measure -would be favom-able or otherwise to 
the pecuniary interests of the communion to which I belong, and 
to adopt or reject it accordingly. However, accepting tho 
challenge of the honoiuable Gentleman, I will laice a class 
of charities which exist more or less all over tho country ; I 
mean charities to be dispensed upon tlic condition of attendance 
at chui’ch. I have seen, and probably ^vo all have seen, the 
working of these charities. I do not hesitate to say, that tliey 
form the subject of great misgiving and concern to some oi tile 
best men who liave to administer them. Tliey approximate to 
what I must call a sort of spiritual bribery, since they ojicrate- 
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as an inducement to men to go to clim-cb. for the sake of re- 
ceiving temporal alms. It is a fact, of which there is abundant 
evidence in this book, that most of those, who go to chm’ch for 
these purposes, are not usually seen there at any time but on 
the occasions when the spiritual food is to be supplemented, as 
Scotchmen say, by something which finds a shorter way to their 
perceptions and then’ appetites. I refer to the effect of these 
charities upon tho tone of the j)opulation, because I feel that 
their practical working amply justifies me in the assertion I 
have made, that these small charities, considered in the mass, 
have no claim whatever to any indulgence or endowment, beyond 
the toleration and protection wliich are afforded to property in 
general. Let me now cite an instance or two. I believe there 
is no city in this countr}'-, which is richer in these charities than 
Coventry. Well, was there ever a case of a city where, upon the 
first arrival of distress, the labouring class were so rapidly and 
so cnthely laid prostrate ? Compare the case of Coventry, where 
these charities abound, "with the case of the towns of Lancashke, 
in most of which they are comparatively few. Distress appears 
in Coventry ; and, before it has been there a month, the whole 
country is solicited, and solicited with too good cause, to subscribe 
for its relief. Distress stalks into Lancashii’e; and remains 
there for six, nine, or twelve months, before any appeal whatever 
is made to the public at large. Again, an application was made 
to me from Bristol on behalf of the “ valuable charities ” of that 
city ; but according to evidence before me those charities are 
not so very “ valuable.” Instead of being valuable, the Eeport 
of the Commissioners seems to show, that they are to a great 
extent pernicious. Mi’. Cousins, vestryman of St. Paul’s, 
Bristol, after forty years’ experience of these matters, says — 

“ Small charities of. from 11 . to 6^, pauperize the people ; they destroy the 
sense of shame, and the deserving do not get them. The poor people (he adds) 
spend more time in looking after such gifts than would suffice to gain the 
same sums hy industry.” 

And the very same evidence you may hear from the most 
judicious clergymen, and administrators of alms, in other parts 
of the country. The Education Commissioners of 1861 very 
natm-ally say — ■ 

“ These charities, then, hy their operation are teaching indolence, mendi- 
cancy, servility, and falsehood to the poor of Bristol ; almost as effectually as 
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industry, the love of independence, and veracity, can be taught by means < 
tlie funds which the State supplies in aid of the Bristol schools.’^ 

I will not trouble tbe Committee with more quotations. I am nc 
about to state, that these small charities are generally scandalous 
My statement is limited to this : that they have no clair 
whatever upon the public purse; and that at the preseu 
moment, constituting as they do, as far as I am able to judge 
not far short of one-half in annual income of the so-calle( 
charities of this country, they are saddled on the public purse 
if that calculation as to their amount is correct, to the extent o 
125,000^. a year. 

But I will now take one of the cases which really deserves tc 
be made known, however modest those who are connected with i1 
may be. I refer to Jarvis’s charity. The founder, poor mauj 
could hardly have expected to obtain notoriety through public 
discussion in this House. Mi*. Jarvis died in 1793. Ho left 
about 100,000?. for the poor of three parishes in -Herefordshire, 
to be given in vai-ious ways, for physic, clothing, food, and so 
forth ; but there was one application of his money, to which he 
had a particidar aversion ; he absolutely forbade that any of it 
should be laid out in building. That was expressly excluded 
by the terms of his gift. I suppose his idea was to supply the 
current Avants of the poor, rather than to be immorttillsod by a 
stately structm*e ; and so far, I think, he deserves all praise. 
The population of these three parishes, at the first census after 
Jarvis’s death, taken in 1801, was S60, and in 1851 it was 
1222. What was the reason of this increase of population? 
Had employment increased there? Ho. Had trade come 
there ? No. Had manufactures been established ? No. Were 
wages higher in these parishes ? No ; they were lower by 2s: 
a week. W ere the dwellings good ? No ; they Avero the most 
miserable and scandalous, so avc are hiforincd by authority, 
that disgraced any part of the coimtry. But the people Avoiit 
into them, and Avent into them naturally enough, for it was m 
order to Avait for the doles; for those gifts, Avhich by JarA'iss 
mistaken and misguided boueA'olenco Avere distributed to tlunn, 
pretty nearly doubled the estimated gross income of the agricul- 
tiu-al population of those parishes. I’hat was, for people in such 
aranic, a splendid, an intoxicating inducement. But was it avIsc 
W as it good for them? Or, again, was the evil uuly an econo- 
niical eA’il ? Bid the moi**als of these poor peo[»!e improve 
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The statement of the authorities, who have investigated the 
case, is this, that the morals of these parishes were such as they 
were forbidden by coiinuon decency to describe. Aiid then, Sir, 
every IIZ. of Sir. Jarvis is to have a twelfth pound added to it 
by the State, which is to bo taken out of tho pockets of the ta.K- 
payiiig community at largo ! A more gross injustice, in my 
opinion, has never been coimuitted, and cannot readily be 
imagined. 

Well, Sii', all this went on till it became perfectly indescribable ; 
and the public nuisance could no longer be borne, fostered as it 
was by Parliament, and aggravated by the money added to tho 
fund from tho contributions of tho public. In 1S52 an Act of 
Parliament was procured, to place this particular charity on a 
better footing ; but a great portion of tho evil is still left in full 
force and vigour. The funds are still limited to the same three 
parishes; but what do the Committee imagine was the best 
remedy which the wisdom of the promoters of the measure could 
devise? They desired, and they obtained, power to lay out 
30,000?., or nearly one-third of tho whole sum, in the very thing 
and tho only thing which old Jarvis forbade, namely, in building. 
Do not let it be supposed that I question the conduct of the 
trustees or managers of this charity. I know nothing whatever 
against them. But they have had a hopeless task. Appointed 
to execute a will, they have been driven to ask for a flagrant 
violation of it. These are the preposterous conclusions at which 
we arrive if we refuse to listen to the dictates of soimd sense and 
moderation in these matters. 30,000?. is a large sum, aiid a 
great deal might be done" with it. It might almost build a 
university for the West of England, and, if not a university, at 
any rate a great college. But what they are going to build is a 
boarding school for the children of the labouring population of 
these tlu’ee parishes. The real meaning of this is, that the money 
of old Jarvis, supplemented by the money of the State, which we 
improvidently and unjustly take from the j)ockets of the tax- 
payers for the purpose, has grown to such a height that the 
trustees are driven to theh wit’s end to know what to do with 
it ; and much as was the case with the Donaldson Hospital at 
Edinbm'gh, they have undertaken, .so at least I presume, an 
immense deal of rmnecessary work in brick and mortar, because, 
like sensible men, they felt that in that way if it did no good, it 
would at least be doing little harm. 
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I could very easily entertain the Committee \Yith more cases 
of this hind ; striking and amusing, but, at the same time, on 
reflection, rather painful cases. I ’ft-fll advert but very briefly to 
one. The Commissionei's of Education have reported on tho 
Canterbury charities ; and among them is one called Lovejoy’s 
charity, part of ^Yhich is directed to be applied to poor, ancient, 
and sick people not receiving parochial relief. There were 500 
persons receiving relief from tliis charity; and as to 113 of these 
the Commissioners could obtain no information; but of the 
remainder there are 145, of whom they give the following 
account : — There ai'e 51 persons m good employment, not 
needmg relief; 36 paupers, who by the foundation are expressly 
and specially excluded fr-om any such aid ; IS occasional 
paupers; IS dniukai-ds; 17 bad characters; 4 brotliel-keepers ; 
and 1 convicted felon. And yet to every 117 distributed by 
tliis charit}'^ of Lovejoy, 17 is added by Paiiiament; and is taken 
for the piu'pose from the pockets of the taxpaying, and in a 
great part from those of tho labouring, community. These 
small charities, I say, are not fit subjects for public endowment ; 
and I am convinced that if they wore brought before Parliament 
in a proper and constitutional way, no one woidd venture to ask 
one pound per cent., nor one shilling, nor one farthing per cent, 
for a single one among them. 

Let us come now to what I have vontined to teim the middle 


chaidties; which may be said to be generally distributed m 
money; the smaller charities bemg distributed sometimes in 
money, and somethues in kind. I wish the Committee to notice 


particularly what has been tlie true meanhig and effect of the 
proceedings of the Government on this point; because it has 
been remarked in some quarters, that there is great incon- 
sistency in removing the exemption from charities, while, at tlie 
same time, wo give a now exemption to persons of less than 
2007 a year income. I draw a broad distinction between 
exemptions which are partial, and are made in favour of parti- 
cular persons, places, or the like; and exemptions wln'eh reluto 
to the entire mass of tho eommuiiity, which are founded on a 
general vie^y of the bearings of oiir system ot taxation, and iiieh 
aim at preserving a real equality between one class and auuihct. 
But let us now consider, apart from tho mode of giving and ut 
taking, what wo take from, and what we give to, the cl.i>st^ 
affected bv these middle charities, l-et us take tlio ca^e of tin* 
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Clergy Orphan Association. It has an income of 5000Z. from 
endowments; the income tax on which, at Id. in the pound, 
would bo 145?. Ids. Sc?. That is the sum, then, which we 
propose to take from this association. Now, who is it, I want 
to know, that make, that auj^ply, these ‘‘clergy orphans?” I 
apprehend it is the poorer clergy; and the poorer clergy, 
speaking generally, are tlioso who have incomes of 100?., and 
from that up to 200?. a year. 'We take 145?. from the funds 
applicable for the Clergy Orphans; not applicable as a matter of 
right, but as a matter of favour, of patronage, and of canvassing ; 
applicable, not in a net sum, but subject to large deductions, for 
canvassing, in its multitude of forms and i)rocesses, often absorbs 
at once a largo percentage of the benefit gained ; but what do we 
do for the poorer clergy ? Wo have some means of getting at 
the incomes of the clergy. Perhaps the right hon. illember for 
Oxfordshire (i^fr. Henley), in his mild language, will say that we 
have robbed them ; but let us sec what wo are actually doing 
with respect to them by the legislation of this year. I reckon 
that there may be live thousand of the clergy of the Church of 
England with incomes between lUU?. and 150?. a year*, and two 
thousand with incomes between 150/. and 200?.; altogether 
seven thousand with incomes over 100?. a year, and under 200?. 
If we talce five thousand at an average income of 125?., and two 
thousimd at an average income of 175?., the amount of remission of 
income tax to this class, by one of the propositions of Her Majesty’s 
Government, will be 7000?. According to this computation, Sii*, 
wliich is not minutely accurate, but quite sufiicient for illustra- 
tion, we take 145?. li-om this institution of the Clergy Orphans, 
but we leave to the poorer clergy 7000?. of additional income, 
which would, under the law as it previously stood, have come 
into the possession of the State. 

Again, the objection is taken, that these charities are distri- 
buted, not, indeed, uniformly, but usually, in incomes under 100?. 
a year ; and the other possessors of incomes under 100?. a year, 
it is said, do not pay income tax at all. With regard to the 
private and personal rights of the present possessors of these 
incomes the objection does not liold, as against the plan of the 
Government ; because, with respect to them, we propose to leave 
them in the position they now occupy, and our Bill provides that 
they shall not be subject to any deduction. It has been said 
that this provision will be troublesome to the parties; but, on the 
contrary, it wiU be very easily worked by commuirication between 
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the Charity Board or the Governors or Trustees, whatever they 
may be called, and the Inland Bevenue Office. But, with 
respect to the futm-e, how are we to consider the case of those 
who have now no right to the benefit of these charities, but may 
enter upon them at some future time? I want to make the 
comparison as fairly as possible, and I will therefore consider 
these future entrants as persons coming into incomes derived 
from property in succession to one another. The comparison 
seems to be not unfair, perhaps it is rather more than fair, to 
the charities, since their beneficiaries commonly succeed in 
virtue of a weaker tie, than the successors to private properties. 
But I do not wish to strain my argument ; and I will not dwell, 
therefore, on the fact that they are strangers to one another, but 
^Yill take them simply as persons succeeding to one another upon 
death ; and I wlU compare their position with that of those who 
have corresponding incomes not derived from charity, and who 
are exempt from the income tax. It is to be understood thi’ough- 
out, that I am now dealing only with persons- having less than 
100?. per annum. 

We are accused, Sir, of inconsistency in taxing chaiitable 
incomes ; but if we wanted logical consistency — if lye seek to deal 
equally — we should make people who are in the enjoyment of 
these incomes fi'om charities, pay not single, but more properly 
double, income tax. Suppose, now, we take a private property 
of two thousand pounds in value ; which, in the funds, would pro- 
duce 651. per annum. A man succeeds to this property; and 
the succession passes from him to his child by death* Succession 
is calculated to come by death once in thirty years. The average 
amount of- succession and probate duty, \vith the charges neccs- 
sarily incident to them, has been estimated, on inspection of a 
number of cases, by a most able and acemate official authority, 
to be somewhere about 12 per cent, upon the capital of the 
property. That would take horn the possessors of the noii- 
charitable income of 651, 12 per cent, on the capital sum of 
20001, or 2401, once in thuly years; that is SI 5s. a year, 
which is equal to an income tax of 2s. 6'fl in the pound. On the 
other hand, it is now proposed to take from tho charitabjc 
income of 051 a tax of Id. in the pound, wliich amounts to 105 
pence, or 11 17s. lid. m tho year, in lieu of the 81 paid by tin.- 
non-charitable income, of the same amount, in the. form ui death 
duties, and of the legal expenses incidental to tho arrangement 
of a succession. Such is tlie extraordinary amount of e.xeep* 
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tional favour accorded by tbe law to thei^^ I were competent to 
Even this, perhaps, is not all. Perhaps, justified in saying that 
deal with this subject legally, I should he^P^®’^^® 
we have no right to look at future rec^^S subject, is that 
result, even in my manner of contempla‘P» coming into 

upon these small properties is levied a t^|y practically inci- 
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dulgence, wMle I deal with the case of patronage, and I have 
that institution is under the most illustrio?® perso- 

no doubt that those connected with it, s npon enlightened prin- 
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ciples, and with the best intentions. 6000?. a year to the 

that, while the public really contribute at entitled, upon any 
funds of the charity, Christ’s Hospital id^® ^ single shilling, 
ground of right or public policy, to rece ^^rist s Hospital, as we 
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exemptions, if we liad to consider the matter as a portion of our 
annual expenditure, if members had the opportunities of exami- 
nation, which yearly voting affords, no man would dare to stand 
at this table, and to ask the House to vote 5000/., or 500/., or 
even 51. a year for such an institution as Christ’s Hospital. But 
what is the nature of Chi-ist’s Hospital? It is an institution 
with' an income of nearly 70,000/, a year. T have no means of 
ascertaining the precise amount ; but, as I was told to-day upon 
the highest authority, that if we imposed this tax we shoidd get 
about 2000/. per annum from Clnist’s Hospital, and as the 
income tax is to be somewhat under three per cent,, I infer with 
some confidence that the income of the institution must be 
something like 70,000/. a yeai’. It must be even more, indeed; 
because we already get income tax from the recipients of 
salaries, if they do duty for their money ; — ^for it is essential to 
the definition of a charity, so as to exempt it from the income- 
tax, that the recipients should do nothing whatever in return for 
what is given to them. It is a charity where a man receives 
money because he is the descendant of somebody else, or because 
he is a poor Knight of Windsor ; a man cannot be called upon 
to pay income tax if he is able to show that he does nothing for 
his income. But this by the way. Christ’s Hospital, I believe, 
has 500 Governors, who come into their offices upon the payment 
of 500/. each. What splendid benevolence ! Is it not a noble 
and spu’it-stuTing reflection, that you can find’ in this country 
ten or a dozen men every year to 2 iay 500/. each for the benefit 
of this institution? Such is the first reflection suggested. But 
what is the second ? What is the real truth ? iVi’e these contri- 
butions, of 500/. each man, given out of pure cliarity ? Do the 
Governors get nothing in return ? Sir, not exactly so. 'flioy 
get a vested right in their tui’us to 1000 jiresentations ; presen- 
tations to some 70,000/, a year of income from fixed property; 
presentations given without resj)onsibility. Such [>atrouage, as 
things go in this wealthy country, and the 2 io\ver it brings with 
it, are cheap at such a price. But I am not proposing a revolu- 
tionary measure ; I am not soeldng to take luonoy trom tlie .Hos- 
pital ; I am simply asking that wo, who reinesent the taxpaying 
and the labouring community, should not have to giv'C another 
6000/. a year out of the public pui-so; for that is about the .siun, 
as I reckon it, wliich is the viduo^ of the exemption .enjoyed hy 
tliis charity from all direct taxation. But I uiu iohl that t lo 
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Governors will have to dismiss a number of the boys. I am 
sceptical upon that point. The same ciy has been raised over 
and over again. During the last twenty years, since I began to 
deal ■with these subjects, every financial change beneficial to the 
country at large has been met with a threat that somebody would 
be dismissed. The statement that some boys wiU. be dismissed 
does not command my belief; but if they were to be dismissed, 
I deny that it is the business of Parliament to give public money, 
drawn in great part from the poor, hi order to educate the 
children of people who are not poor, and to extend at the public 
charge the patronage enjoyed by the Governors of Christ’s 
Hospital. Take, again, the case of the Charterhouse. It is 
customary to make Prime Ministers Governors of that institu- 
tion. My noble Friend near me is a Governor of the Charter- 
house, and he admits it.'^ His Governorship affords bird, I 
believe, a certain amount of patronage ; and I know I have his 
assent when I say that his patronage ought not to be augmented 
by a public grant. The remission of the income tax in such 
cases is a gross abuse; an abuse which would not smvive a 
single Session, if, instead of compelling us thus to deal in the 
dark by way of exemption, men were to come honestly forward 
and make them appeal to Parliament for a grant for these 
charities, as a legitimate portion of the public expenditure. 

But so much has been said. Sir, about the excellent nature of 
these institutions, that I must retimn for a moment to Christ’s 
Hospital. I am utterly sceptical as to the unmixed and un- 
bounded benefits conferred by such schools. Here are vast 
masses of 1200 or 1500 small boys gathered together for the pur- 
pose of education ; I do not care for the precise number, either 
will do ; no doubt the younger boys are sent down to Hertford. 
These huge establishments are not subject to any of those 
powerful and beneficial influences that are useful, nay, I go 
further, that are generally speaking quite necessary, to maintain 
a pure atmosphere and a healthy tone in every school. By these ' 
influences I mean first, the press; secondly, the public; and 
thu’dly, and most of all, the parents. I question the rmmixed 
usefulness of schools, which are wholly independent of all these 
influences. I question the closeness of the system, the want of 
responsible superintendence, the want of all controul whatever 


■*' Viscount Palmerston nodded assent. 
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on the part of the parents. But this is drawn from me by the 
vaunting tone which is so commonly used in speaking of these 
charities. It is beyond and beside my purpose. I do not for a 
moment doubt that this institution does much good: it is 
almost impossible that it should not. I say that mixed with the 
good there is much that is not good, and that might be better. 
But though I thinlr these schools are in many respects question- 
able, it is not my business to bring an indictment against them ; 
it is the menace of the dismissal of forty boys which compels us 
to examine into these things, and to see whether there is a claim 
on the part of -such a foundation as Christ’s Hospital to be im- 
proved to the extent of one-twelfth of its income by a grant 
taken out of the pockets of the taxpaying community. 

Here, Sir, I am bound to say that those connected with the 
Hospital have not, so far as I know, exhibited any desire to keejj 
back any information. I find it stated by the Education Com- 
missioners that the Treasurer gave his evidence before them in 
a frank, open, ingenuous manner. Tlie faults of the institution 
are chargeable, not to the officers, not to the Governors, but to 
causes and cfrcumstances over wliich they have had no controul. 
But the Committee should hear the real state of the case. I have 
said that the presentations are the patronage of the Governors, 
almost approaching to the character of private property. The 
Education Commissioners say : — 

“ They are so absolute, that it is doubtful whether the Hospital has legal 
power to refuse any child preseutcd by a Governor, however unqualified I'or . 
admission in point of knowledge the child may be." 

Mr. Gilpin, the Treasurer, says : — 

“ We have been inundated with children who did not know tlioir letters; 
the result of which has been that it lias been very detrimental to the school." 
He adds, “ We have had cliildren who, after they have been at Hertford for 
two years, have hardly been able to spell. We positively were met on oao 
occasion, when a child came for admission, with the fact that he really did 
not know his letters. I asked the mother what she could be about, she U-iiig 
the mistress of a national school, and I s.aid, ‘ What can be the reason ot 
this?’ The reply was, ‘ We knew he was to have this presentation ; and 
therefore we did not take the trouble to educate Iiiiu at all.’ ” 

Mr. Gilpin also states, that the gift boys from dillbreut jnirisficrf 
were better educated, than those ■who have been put in by the 
donation Governors. But at length the Governors took lunbrago 
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at tliis state of tilings, and passed a Ixesolution, that no child 
should bo admitted, unless ho coidd read lluontly the four 
Gospels. Yet oven then, and when matters had gone to such 
an extremity, one Governor argued against the Resolution in 
this way ; “I have made myself a Governor, and if I choose to 
send my boy to this large charitable school, it is your duty to 
educate him.” The solicitor of the Hospital, wc arc told, was 
consulted as to whether a Governor could insist on sendiiui: a 
boy who could nut read at all, and the answer which he returned 
was that he thought the matter doubtful. Strange as it may 
seem, such is the fact ; but 1 do not think it at all doubtful, 
whether it is just and fair that the taxpaying community should 
be required to contribute some 0,000^. a-year towards the main- 
tenance of Christ’s Hospital. 

How, Sir, i will compare Christ’s Hospital, for tho sake of 
illustration, with another charity in London. There seemed to 
be very great hesitation on tho other side, when I asserted what 
seemed to me a very simple proposition, that the alms of tho 
living stand on a higher footing tluin the bequests of the dead. 
But I presume no one will deny this ; that the alms of the living 
ought, at any rate, not to be treated worse than the bequests 
of the dead. Let us take, then, tho case of Iving’s College. 
Ho person connected with King’s College has, I believe, ever 
exercised an act of patronage, or any act whic-h can be so called. 
King’s College was foimdcd thirty years ago. The funds include 
bOjOOOZ. from donations, 50,000^. from shares, and 15,000/. from 
endowments. The fimds have been devoted wholly to education. 
There is, therefore, no c.ompctition between the interests of the 
shareholders and tho interests of the institution ; but it is pro- 
vided that, when all tho purposes of the College are fulfilled, 
the shareholders may receive a profit of four per cent. They 
have never received a shilling. They have created an excellent 
College, with an excellent school, occupying a liigli position 
among the schools of the country. King’s College has taken its 
place among tho permanent educational establishments of the 
country. It is an institution dependent upon public approval : 
were it mismanaged, its students would disappear. It is not 
disputed that every shilling has gone to a charitable pm-pose. 
But King’s College has never recovered one shilling of income 
tax on anything which it possesses ; and by a recent decision the 
buildings are to be charged as upon a rental of 1370/., on which 
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26?. 2s. 6c?. ; on buttorand ©ggs, to on© of 141?. 2s. 3c?. ; on spii'its, 
to 98?. 15s. 10c ?. ; and on wine to no less than 288?. 13s. The 
drugs and medicines consumed in the Hospital ai-e yalued at 
4150?. a-year ; and although it would be very difScult to ascer- 
tain with precision the amount of charge for customs’ duty from 
which these articles have been relieved, I think that, adverting 
to the rates formerly payable on drugs, 10 per cent, is a mode- 
rate estimate ; and that computation gives an additional endow- 
ment of 415?. Thus we obtain a total of relief to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s on those seven articles alone amounting to 1245?. a-yeai'. 
If we add 50 per cent., or 622?., which seems a moderate esti- 
mate, for the saving on all the other articles of food, clothing, 
building materials, and so forth, we shall find that St. Bartholo- 
mew’s is a debtor to the income tax to the amount of 1867?. 
a-year on account of duties reduced on articles of consumption, 
and to the amount of 1440?. on account of enhanced value of pro- 
pei%. Altogether, therefore, 3807?. of du‘ect pecuniary benefit 
is now annually received by St. Bartholomew’s, and much of 
this sum has been enjoyed during a course of years, through the 
operation of the Income Tax ; whhe 850?. is all that tlie proposal 
of the Government would require it to conti-ibute towards tho 
general purposes of the State. Nay, take into view, if you Avill, 
no part of this benefit, except the direct relief upon articles of 
consumption ; and still, upon the lowest estimate, it is far be- 
yond the sum we are about to levy in aid of the common taxa- 
tion of the countiy. I really know but one answer to this 
argument, and to our proposal. It is this ; that, St. Bartholomew’s 
being an establishment for the relief of the most miserable class 
of the community, is entitled to receive a public subvention. 
The Income Tax, as I have shown, has given the institution 
3300?. ; . and now we ask for 850?. ; leaving a balance of 2450?. 
still to tho credit of the Income Tax. I repeat, tho only argu- 
ment against taldng that 850?. is, that the Hospital deserves a 
public grant. Now, Sh, it was not my intention to make any 
remarks on the management of hospitals of tin's kind, wliich we 
must all regard with so much favour and respect ; but when 
at every turn the threat is thing in my face that if tin's mcasuro 
is carried into efiect, the number of patients mu.st be dimi- 
nished, then I am obliged to give a momentary attention to 
this paid of the subject. I do not believe that the nuiuhcr ot 
patients will bo reduced ; and I do not see the smallest evulmu c 
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that such a stop Nvill bo uecessary. Thoso who, in the case of 
the protected trades, declared that if protection were withdrawn 
they must dismiss so many of their workmen, were not men who 
told wiKul lies. They ready believed what they said; they 
were merely not aware that more economical arrangements 
would enable them to keep their worlcmeu, to pm-sue their trade, 
aud oven to make larger profits than before. One of the great 
evils of the present system with respect to charities is that, 
while we bestow, as I have shown, a largo amount of public 
money on these establishments, wo dispense with all public con- 
troul over them; aud we thus annul all efiectivo motives 
for economical management. Endowed institutions laugh at 
public opinion. There is no public opinion brought to bear 
upon them. The press knows nothing of their expenditm-e; 
Parliament knows nothing of it. It is too much to suppose 
that hospitals are managed by angels and archangels; and 
that their governors do not, like the rest of humanity, stand 
in need of supervision, of criticism, and o"f occasional rebuke. 
I do not speak of malversation and corruption : I speak of the 
innumerable shades, which separate good and thrifty irom bad 
and wasteful management. Therefore, even in the case of St. 
Bartholomew’s, I object to an exemption, which, by its very 
natm-e, at once removes a principal portion, at least, of the 
motives for economical management. When the managers tell 
me that the exaction of 850Z. wfil compel them to dismiss 500 
patients, I am entitled to ask, “ Why, then, do you spend 220J. 
in a feast? Your ‘cases’ of patients are estimated to cost some 
thirty shillings each ; what right have you to eat up in an horn' 
150 cases ? ” I confess I am amazed at the skill ivith which 
the opponents have put what is termed the best foot foremost. 
Their tactics and strategy have been admirable ; but their case 
will hot bear close scrutiny. What are the circumstances of 
Guy’s, of St. Thomas’s, and similar establishments ? Every year 
some of these great foundations are able to place out 3000Z. or 
dOOOZ. each, in reproductive investments upon their estates. 
Thus we find, that they are thinking not merely of the sick, but 
of the futm-e aggrandisement and extension of these .already 
very powerful bo(hes. But if the need for more accommodation, 
in the Hospitals is so m’gent, then outlay of such a land is not 
defensible. My hon. Friend the Member for Bath (Mr. Tite) 
informed me the other day, that St. Thomas’s spends fifteen per 
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cent, of its income in improvements on its land. Well, then, it 
is a matter for the State to consider whether the indefinite 
enrichment of such coi-porations— even of those instituted for 
the best of purposes — when entirely removed firom the conh'oul 
of public , opinion, the press, and Parliament, is to go on without 
limit, and is to be augmented from year to year by regular, 
though unseen and unmeasm-ed, contributions from the public 
purse. ‘ Now, Sir, I will speak out my mind upon these antici- 
pations, these threats, of dismissals. I do not beheve that a 
single patient Avill be dismissed horn a single - Hospital of Lon- 
don, if this proposal is agreed to. Put if there were the slightest 
apprehension of such an occurrence, private charity would reachly 
supply the void. I am willing to make a greater admission. A 
pubKc grant might be given to replace the loss. Why not ? It 
has never, indeed, heretofore been thought, that the relief of the 
sick, desirable as it is, is a proper subject for a grant from the 
Exchequer of this country ; but it might be thought otherwise. 
I do not give any opinion on the matter ; I express no foregone 
conclusion. iUl I say, and I challenge contmdiction, is this ; 
that a public gi-ant to such an establishment as St. Bartholomew’s 
would be ten times better than an exemption Mice the present. 
When there is a public grant voted from year to year, we see 
what we are about; we let in the light of day. The public 
becomes a party to the management ; it has something to say, 
and has a right to be heard ; and arbitrary will is dethi’oued. 

There is another matter to be observed upon : it is, perhaps, 
even more important. Ar-e the sick poor of London exclusively 
maintained by endowed hospitals? Are there no unendowed 
hospitals ? What is King’s College Hospital ? University Col- 
lege Hospital ? Charing Cross Hospital ? or St. George’s Hos- 
pital ? [Lord Egbert Cecil : St George’s is endowed.] Si. 
George’s is, I behove, in the main supported by ^'oluutary con- 
tributions ; but it may have a hantllul of endowment. Some oi 
the hospitals I have named have less even tlian a liandluJ, In 
substance they are dependent, all of them, on voluntary gifts ; 
and the persons who give, also govern. Now for a luomeiit let 
it in argument be granted, tliough as a practical ineasuvo it has 
never yet even been suggested, that Parliament ought to inaKe 
a present of some thousands a yeiu* towards the care ot the sicJv 
poor of London. Tlien, I ask, is it just, is it politic, is it ev en 
rational, that the grant should be confined to institutions wlucii 
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possess 20,000?., 25,000?., 30,000?., and 35,000?. a yeai’, of their 
own, and which are in no degree influenced by controul or by 
opinion from without ? Or' is it not more just and rational that 
the money, instead of beiug given to these vast and wealthy 
establishments, should go in part, if not altogether, to the 
smaller and struggling institutions, some of which cannot always 
make sure even of keepmg their beds open to the sick ? The 
effect of the present exemption is to present a mournful parody 
of the words of Scripture ; to those who have, more is given, 
while from those Avho have not, something is taken away. For 
instance. King’s College Hospital is taxed; for it depends on 
voluntary subscriptions, while its management is subject to the 
opinion of the subscribers and of the public. The unendowed 
Hospitals are taxed : every guinea that is presented to them is 
from a fund lessened by the taxes, which the endowed Hospitals' 
refuse to pay. I appeal against this great practical solecism. 
I also appeal to the House of Commons, on the ground of its 
own rules, and of its own duties, as they are illustrated by its 
ouTi practice. If we have a' right to give public- money, we have 
no right to give it in the dark. We are bound to give it with 
discrimination : bound- to give it with supervision : bound as a 
constitutional Parliament, if the Hospitals are to receive a grant, 
to bring them within some degree of controul. In the other 
class of cases, the tax takes aAvay from a fluctuating income. 
Subscribers may drop away, the income may fall off ; and I say, 
that if it be right to give money for the support of the sick poor, 
it is wrong to the great mass of the people that you should give 
it to the ri.chly endowed institutions, as well as that you should 
give it, too, in the form of a blind exemption. It may, perhaps, 
be said in answer, that what the Government proposes to do is 
very insufficient. It is not, perhaps, an effectual mode of dealing 
with such a case as Jarvis’s Charity. In fact, it is a very modest 
proposal. We ask to withdraw only a portion of the public sub- 
vention, which can be withdrawn without involving om’selves in 
serious practical difficulties. The application of the death duties 
to these charities would be far more consistent ; but these would 
eat into the corpus of the charity : and if so much objection is 
taken to our moderate and narrow proposal, I need hardly apo- 
logise for om* not having made it wider. 

Before I sit down, Sir, I must call attention to the rapid 
growth of Charity estates. Strange to say, it appears to me that 
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tlie property of the charities is increasing in value even more 
rapidly, than the property of the community at large. The 
income of charities, as- returned by the original Commission, 
between ISIS and 1837, was 1,209,000^. In 1S62 it had riser 
to 3,000,000?. By our remissions we can trace and verify the 
estimate of then.’ revenue up to the sum of about 2,666,000?. : 
but there is other property, which brings the value up to the 
larger amount I have just named. Couseciuently, if the charity 
property has increased in value 250 per* cent., it has increased 
in an exceptionally rapid manner. How is this to be accounted 
for ? ' I believe it may possibly be accounted for in this Avay, 
The chief donors to charities have been 'citizens ; and the great 
bulk of the land which they have bestowed, being in the neigh- 
bomhood of towns, has shared, in a more than proportionate 
'degxee, the general rise in value of landed property. ■ I will not 
go back upon the ease of Jarvis’s Charity ; but there is in Mon- 
mouth a charity called Jones’s Charity, which educates 100 
boys. It has 320 acres of land at Deptford; and its income 
will be, I am told, after no lai-ge number of years, enormous. 
There is at Tunbridge a school which educates, at an expense of 
4000?. a year I believe, some two himdred young gentlemen ; 
how these young gentlemeu can be objects of charity I do not 
know ; but, at any rate, it is estimated tliat, before the lapse of 
any very long time, the lands of that charity will be worth 
80,000?. per annum. There is also Smith’s Charity at Keusmg- 
ton, a charity which deserves from us at least a passing glance. 
And I may here observe that I asked particularly the magniii- 
cent assemblage, which I had the honour of receiving in Down- 
ing Street to-day, whether the request, wliich they made for the 
withdrawal of oitr measm-e, related solely to the London Hos- 
pitals, and the other institutions which were especially repre- 
sented by them, or to the whole mass of miscellaneous charities ; 
and I was answered by a loud buzz from all sides of me, con- 
veying the unequivocal affirmation tliat it was their wish — might 
I not go a little farther, and say thou* decision ? — that all those 
charities should be held sacred from a tax, which I am every 
day compelled to uviug from persons really poor, persons strug- 
gling with the world, hard pressed from day to day, and subjt’ct 
to the inexorable call of the Exchequer, becaiiso tlmy are not so 
fortimate as to be connected with such endowments. When tht' 
working man appeals to me on belialf of wife ajui children, mid 
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because of empty pm-ses, fever, and sickness of all sorts, I am 
obliged to turn a deaf ear ; I may not pity bim ; because I am 
permitted to make no deduction on bis behalf in tbe payment of 
money required for tbe purposes of tbe State. 

But to retmn to Smith’s Charity. Smith, like other men, 
went the way of all flesh ; but he had bequeathed his property 
for aU time to his poor relations. Now what, let me ask, is the 
consequence of bequeathing property to poor relations? Not 
nnfrequently to hold out to them an inducement I do not say 
to become poor, but I do say to adopt a mode of life which 
makes them poor. Is it, let me ask, in the interest of morality 
that a young man who' has the world before him, and who has 
tastes and appetites which render him disinclined to work, but 
open to the seductions of life, should know that il‘ he exerts him- 
self, and that if his honourable industry be crowned with success, 
then he passes beyond the care of his progenitor : while, if he is 
idle, profligate, and dissipated, if he squanders the means he 
possesses, and so becomes poor, he will come in for a portion of 
Smith’s Charity ? pOissent] The right hon. Baronet seems to 
question it : but what are the facts of the case ? Can he deny the 
truth of that which I have just stated ? [Sir John Pakington : 
Dissipation is not a condition of the Charity.] No ; but poverty 
is a condition ; and dissipation in a natural and common order 
leads to poverty. How often, even without the knowledge of a 
certain resource in the event of impoverishment, do we find men 
ready to waste their substance in riotous living I Well, the bequest 
of Smith has supplied an additional inducement : and the impro- 
vident policy of the State, by the exemption of Charities from 
its taxes, further increases the force of the mischievous con- 
trivance. I ask the House, then, with confidence, whether it is 
in accordance with sound policy and the principles of morality 
that a charity like that of Smith, should, throughout all time, 
for each given number of pounds, disposed of according to the 
founder’s caprice, receive an additional pound from the coffers of - 
the State ? I am informed that when the leases of the charity 
property fall in, in some limited number of years, certainly 
before the close of the century, the income will be 50,000?. a 
year. Taking into view the general and rapid increase in the 
value of this exempted class of property, I think we may reckon 
it to be probable that the exemption, which now amounts to a 
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quarter of a million, Avill, before forty years are over, reacli to 
balf-a-million a year. 

Sii’, I have delayed the House long. Although I may have 
felt that it was on the present occasion my lot to address au 
adverse assembly, yet I have deemed it to be my duty as a 
jMinister of the Crown not to shrink from the discharge of tho 
obligation which was imposed upon me, but to shou* that neither 
my Colleagues nor myself have taken up this proposition lightly, 
or without due and full consideration. I am convinced, more- 
over, while thus inviting public attention to ground hitherto 
almost untrodden, that although particular interests may pro- 
duce a momentary pressm^e, this discussion wUl not be without its 
fruits at a future day. Let me now sura up in the fewest wonls, 
my leading propositions. I have stated that it is only by a licenco 
of speech, or by an enlargement at least of the signillcatioii of 
terms, that the noble name of charity can be extended to dcatli- 
bed bequests, even when thoy are applied to useful purposes. 1 
have stated that the charities of England, properly and right- 
fully so called, are not at this moment exempt ; tho exemption 
being confined to particular institutions, of a somewhat lower 
stamp. I have stated that the growth of the property of these 
charities is more rapid than tho wealth of the re*t of the 
country. I have stated that many of tliem liavc been declared 
on good authority to bo doubtful or indifioront, and no small 
number positively, sometimes even virulently, bad. I have 
shown that the plan of tho Governinont would sul^'oet the 
middle charities — which I admit to bo generally good — to k-.'S 
than half taxation, as compared with private property nmier 
corresponding circumstances. I maintain that an exemption is 
a gi-aut ; and that all properly shoukl pay the taxe.s nece.-^ary 
for the enjoyment of all property. But I al.so maintain that in 
the case even of tho larger charities, and of tho very hot among 
them, if they hatl any claim for a public grant, yet it is 


iuipolitio and nnrcasonublo to make such a grant by way ot an 
exemption, which selects fur favour institutions not in \^aut, and 
leaves to struggle tUo.-e wlu'eli stand iiwwt in m'ed of 
The proposition which 1 have made no do lU't submit m da* 
House as a matter of financial necessity; wo oder it to \< tw 
notice iis a measure of justice, and of sound general j 

will isiv nothing now cd’ the hard words which have* l eer. • 
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to it ; but of this I am sm-e, that no man would have given to it 
a more cordial or conscientious support than one who so lately- 
sat upon this bench, and whose loss we so deeply lament ; one 
who, if any man, deserves the praise of Ehipcus ; 

“ Jiistissimus iiiuia 

Qui fait in Teucris, efe sorvantissimus aiqui,” 

We propose this, then, as a measm-e of justice. We do not pre- 
sume as a Government, by the means which a Government may 
exert, to press it upon an adverse House. The House will be 
responsible for its rejection. We arc prepared to defer to the 
opinion of the House. We do not wish to show any undue 
obstinacy, any persistence which the lu-gency of the case is not 
of a natm'e to justify. We reserve to ourselves the right to con- 
sider in what way the subject ought hereafter to be dealt with, 
if the House should not now be inclined to accept this proposal 
at our hands. But we at the same time earnestly recommend 
its adoption to the House, as a measure soimd in principle — as a 
.measure in conformity with the spu-it which has guided the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament for the last thirty years — as a measmo 
just to the taxpaying community, and, above all, to the labouring 
poor, to elevate whose character, and to improve whose con- 
dition, is a main object of legislative care. In proposing such a 
measure we feel ourselves to be impregnable against all j)etty 
taunts and intemperate reproaches; and we commend it with 
confidence to the justice, the equity, the corn-age, and the wisdom 
of the House of Commons. 


LONDON: PIllNTED BY WILLIAM CLOWi:S AND^SONS, STAML’OUD STULLT, 
AND CaAllIKG CROSS. 
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The House having resolved itself into a Committee of Wags and 

Means, 

The ChaijIGEllor of the Excueqxjer i-oso and said, — 

SIR. j\Iassey, — With a view, Sir, to gather fully the 
purport of the figures which I am about to submit to the House, 
it may we well that we should notice, in the first instance, though 
in a very few ^vords, the particular circumstances which have 
recently affected the condition of the country. In the financial 
year 1862-3, we had but an indifterent harvest; Ireland was 
suffering under lamentable depression, and Lancashire had been 
afihcted beyond all example. In 1863-4, on the contrary, 
England at least was blessed ivith a harvest of unusual abun- 
dance ; the distress of Ireland was in some degree mitigated, at 
any rate as regarded the consuming powers of the country, by 
the low price of grain; and, in respect to Lancasliire, the distress 
which there prevailed had been very considerably reduced, 
although the district still continued in a condition far beloAV, and 
sadly different from, that of its usual prosperity and vigour. On 
,the whole, therefore, after considering, on the one hand, the 
advantages, and, on the other, the drawbacks of the year, we 
may, perhaps, arrive at the conclusion that its circumstances did 
not differ materially, as a whole, fi’om those of an average financial 
year. With this brief preface, I proceed to lay before the Com- 
mittee the particulars of the statement I have to submit. 

And first, in regard to the financial year wliich has just expired. 
The expenditm-e of that year, as it was estimated on the 16th of 

B 2 
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April, 1863, was 67,749,000 ; but augmentations, chiefly in con- 
sequence of the hTew Zealand War, and partly in consequence 
of the payment for the redemption of the Sclieldt Tolls, have 
been made during the present Session, wluch raised the amount 
voted by Parliament to 68,283,000?. The actual expenditure under 
the authority of Parliament was, however, only 67,056,000?. ; or 
less by nearly a million and a quarter than the sum which the 
various Departments had been authorised to lay out. As respects 
the Army, its Estimates amounted to 15,469,000?. ; but its actual 
expenditure was not more than 14,638,000?. ; and this although 
a war has, unhappily, been raging in New Zealand, which cannot 
be deemed to have added less, and may, perhaps, be estimated to 
have added more, than half a million of money to the military 
expenditm'e of the country. As regards the Navy, the Yotes for 
that service amounted to 10,736,000?., and the expenditure to 
very nearly the same sum, or 10,821,000?. The Miscellaneous 
Services were estimated at 7,805,000?., and the expenditure was 
7,702,000?. 

Here, Sii', perhaps it may be well that I should pause for a 
moment to disabuse the minds of some portion of tlie House of 
an impression that has gone abroad with regard to a constant, 
rapid, and still continuing increase in the Miscellaneous Estimates 
of the country. The Miscellaneous Services for the year 1859-60 
amounted to 7,721,000?. In 1863-4 they Avere 7,702,000?. ; and 
these Estimates in the present year as they noiv lie on the table 
amount to 7,628,000?. On- the whole, therefore, this portion of 
the public expenditure has been now for some time almost 
stationary ; for the slight tendency to decrease shown, to tlie 
extent of 93,000?., is too ^mall to be relied on, or to be stated as 
a fact of much significance. There is another important item of 
the civil expenditure, which at one period was viewed with 
peculiar and just jealousy by the House ; I mean that called the 
Packet Estimate. In 1860-1 the House was called upon to vote 
on that account 1,069,000?. ; and there Avas a prospect of its 
further increase. I need not say that it is an Estimate upon 
Avhich it is difficult to operate for the purpose ot reduction. 
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as the outlay takes place under contracts which endure for 
a considerable term of year's ; but the Estimate wliich we 
propose to submit in the present year does not amount to 
more than S83,000Z. ; showing a decrease of. 186,000^. during 
the last four years. 1 do not seek to attach tm exaggerated 
value to these facts, nor do I say wo should rest content with 
them; but I have stated them in order to modify a prevaiJiog 
impression. 

Now, Sir, it is I think desirable that the House should under- 
stand what has been the state of our expenditure during the last 
year in comparison with the expenditure of former and recent 
years. I will therefore take the expenditure as it appears in the 
Exchequer accounts, only placing to the debit of the proper 
years respectively the sums of money called “ Excesses,” which 
in those accoimts appear under a later year than that to 
which they properly belong. Taking this view of our expendi- 
ture, I find it was in 1862-3, 69,302,000^., and in 1863-4, 
67,056,000Z. ; showing a decrease of 2,246,000?. In 1861-2 the 
expenditure was 70,838,000?., and the decrease, estimated in 
the same manner, would stand at 3,782,000?. In 1860-1, when 
the charges on account of hostilities in Ciiiua were very heavy, the 
expenditm-e was 72,504,000 ?. ; and the expenditure of the year 
that has just expired, when compared with that sum, shows a 
decrease of 5,448,000?. If, lastly, I go-back to the year 1859-60, 
which may be called the first of our years of high expenditure, 
I find that in that year we spent 70,017,000?. ; and the expen- 
diture of 1863-4, as compared with 1859-60, shows a diminution 
of 2,961,000?. 

But in order to come more accurately at the state of this 
important portion of the case, it is necessary to take into view 
two circumstances. We must bear in mind, upon the one hand, ’ 
that we have incurred of late years certain charges for fortifica- 
tions ; and, upon the other hand, that both our expenditure and 
our Eevenue have included dining the past year a considerable 
amount — not less than about 1,125,000?. — which does not appear 
at all in the accounts of previous years. When I rectify the 
balance by the removal of those new charges appearing upon 
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both sides of the account, and therefore forming no real part of 
the expenditure for the purposes of comparison, and on the other 
hand by the addition of the charge for fortifications, the account 
will stand as follows : — In 1859-60 our expenditure was, as I 
have said, 70,017,000?. ; and in 1863-4, fortifications included, 
it was 66,731,000?. ; showing, therefore, a decrease, as compared 
with 1859-60, of 3,286,000?. 

I do not know whether I need trouble the Committee with a 
comparison, .drawn upon the same basis, between the year 1863 
and the intermediate years since 1859-60. Perhaps that would 
be laying before them figm-es that may be dispensed with, when 
I have quite enough of that commodity to present ; and, there- 
fore, I shall not enter into the particulars. But, in order to 
exhibit the case with perfect clearness to the Committee, I must 
not overlook this important element, that in the year 1860 we 
received, through the providence of our forefathers, the benefit 
of a very considerable relief from the annual charge of the 
National Debt. The permanent annual relief which we have 
been enjoying since 1860 is 2,146,000?. ; but in the year 1859-60, 
owing to a peculiar arrangement, with which I need not now 
trouble the Committee, the charge on account of those Ter- 
minable Annuities, which ceased altogether in 1860, exceeded 
that amount. As I stated to the House in the Budget of 1859 
— and I need not now correct the statement — the charge in 
1859-60 on account of the Terminable Annuities then about 
to lapse was 2,540,000?. Deducting that sum from the expen- 
diture of 1859-60 for the pm-pose of comparison wth 1863-4, 
and in order to ascertain how we should have stood at this 
time relatively to that, if it had not been for this important 
relief, we find that the expenditure of 1859-60, independent 
’of the charge for these annuities, was 67,471,000?., as against 
66,731,000?. expended last year. That I believe to be a fair 
comparison. In this point of view the expenditme of last 
year, as compared with that of 1859-60, shows an absolute 
diminution of 740,000?., independently of the relief obtained by 
the cessation of the Inng Annuities. Tliis sum of 740,000?., 
although it is not' a large one, is yet a sum worth taking into 
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notice ; and it is the more material, because this is the first year 
in which I have been enabled to state to the. House that, after 
allowing for the relief we have obtained by the cessation of tho 
Long Annuities, our actual expenditure, including fortifications, 
has been less than was the charge in 1859-00. 

I now come to compare the expenditure of tlie year whicli lias 
just exph-ed with the Levenue of that year. Here, of course, I 
refer simply to the Exchequer account ; but I will endeavour to 
supply, at each stage, every needful explanation, so that, whatever 
figmes I submit, the precise effect of them may be understood 
by tho Committee. The expenditure of the year 18(33-1, as it 
appears on the Exchequer account, is 07,056, 000^. The Revenue 
of the same year, as represented in tho same account, is 
70,208,0007, showing a surplus of Revenue over expenditure 
amounting to the sum of 3,152,0007 But, again, in order^o esti- 
mate that sui'plus aright, we must take into vieiv the expenditure 
upon fortifications ^because, although the House has deliberately, 
and as a matter of policy, made a completely separate arrange- 
ment for dealing with that expenditure, yet, in point, of law, it 
must appear upon the balance-sheet ; and, in point of practical 
effect, we cannot exclude it from our consideration. The expen- 
diture upon fortifications for the year has been 800,0007 ; and 
if we deduct that amount from the surplus of 3,152,0007,. there 
still remains a sm-plus of Revenue over expenditure amounting 
to 2,352,0007 

Perhaps the Committee will now desire to know, in what 
degree the receipt of Revenue has corresponded with the antici- 
pations which last year they were encouraged to entertain. 
Last year*, with a view to greater precision, I rectified, at the 
period of the Appropriation Act, near the close of • the Session, 
the estimates which I had made in submitting the financial 
statement. I then put the Revenue at 68,171,0007 ; the actual 
receipt has been 70,208,0007 The surplus, therefore, of receipt, 
beyond the anticipated amount of income, is 2,037,0007 More 
or less, that' surplus appears in every branch of Revenue ; that 
is to say, in all the heads of receipt which can properly be called 
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lieads of Eevemie. TKe Customs, estimated at 22,737,000Z., 
yielded 28,232,000?., or an excess of about half a million. Tbe 
Excise, estimated at 17,624,000?., actually produced 18,207,000?.; 
showing an excess of 583,000?. The Stamps, estimated at 
9,000,000?., yielded 9,317,000?. The Income Tax, estimated at 
8,600,000?., gave us 9,084,000?. ; and there are surpluses of 
smaller amount upon the remaining items of Eevenue, with one 
slight exception, to which I shall presently advert, under the 
head of China. So much for the general result. But fui’ther, I 
am aware that the House naturally looks with a peculiar interest 
not only to the aggregate, but also to the detailed receipt of the 
Eevenue from Customs. Because, undoubtedly, whatever may 
have been the case with the Excise in former years, upon the 
whole the Customs must be taken as the branch of Eevenue, 
which now gives us the greatest number of significant criteria 
for judging of the condition of the people. The total estimated 
decrease upon the revenue of Customs last year, as compared 
■with the previous year, when the tea duty had been levied at 
Is. 5d. per^ pound, was 1,297,000?. The actual decrease was only 
■802,300?. ; and this, notwithstanding .that the important article 
of sugar, including molasses, was aifected by a partial scarcity, 
Avhich became sensibly operative dmlng the latter portion of the 
year. This article, therefore, instead of iucreasiag with the 
improved condition of the country, has shown a positive decrease 
of 253,000?. Again, there is another branch of Eevenue, the 
decrease of which I always refer to Avith satisfaction ; the 
Eevenue which is derived from tbe duty upon corn. This item 
was less, in the year that has just expired, than in the year which 
immediately preceded it, by the sum of 225,000?. ; and I need 
hardly stop to observe that this reduction bears happy testimony 
to the abundance of our domestic produce, and to the moderation 
of the price at which the first necessary of life has been supplied 
. to all classes of the community. 

The article of wine exhibits an increase of 104,000?., which I 
concehre to be, with reference to the recent change in that 
branch of Eevenue, a very satisfactory increase. Spirits show 
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an increase of 285,000?. ; and tobacco an increaso of between 
200,000?. and 300,000?. The article of tea, wbicli had been 
estimated to leave at the end of the year a loss to the Ivevonuo 
amounting to 1,300,000?., shows a much .smaller loss, to which 
I shall again have occasion to refer. 

The excess of revenue from the Excise over the estimate lias 
been large. It has been owing substantially to two causes. In 
consequence of the partial improvement in the condition of the 
country, the article of spirits — I mean spirits distilled at home — 
exhibits an increase of 250,000?.; and the important item of 
Revenue which we derive from malt, in consequence of the 
almost unparaUeUed excellence of the barley harvest, shows a 
greater receipt than was ever known before, and an increaso 
upon the immediately preceding year of 710,000?. That, of 
course, is not an augmentation upon the continuance of which, 
to an equal degree, we can count in future years ; and the Com- 
mittee ought always to bear in mind that the Estimate of 
Revenue fr’om the Excise does not now appear in the same rela- 
tion to the actual Revenue, as it did’ before the malt credits were 
shortened. In former times, when it was the practice to give 
from six to eight months’ credit upon the Revenue derived from 
malt, the malting of any given year supplied the malt-revenue 
for the year following. The effect was that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, when he made his financial statement, knew 
in great measure the amount that was coming due to him, and 
was in a condition to inform Parliament pretty exactly what his 
Revenue from malt would be for the coming year. At present, 
he only knows about one-half of it ; and to that extent an element 
of uncertainty has been introduced into the Estimates annually 
laid before the House as to this important and variable article, 
for which some considerable allowance must necessarily be 
made. 

• The only other item of receipt, to which I think it needful to 
refer, is the China indemnity. The China indemnity was esti- 
mated at 450,000?. ; the actual receipt is 435,000?. We might 
have made it larger, if it had not been that we have not taken 
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— in fact, extending over a, period of tliree years, from April, 
1861, to April, 1864 — has been 6,668,000Z. Against that sum 
we find that the Eevenue has decreased by 446,000?. The 
effect of these figures is to show that the mcrease of the Eevenue 
from, the same or from equivalent sources, in those three years, 
has been 6,226,000?., or at the rate of about two millions sterling 
per antium. But then the year 1860-1, from which I have been 
measuring our progress, was a year of considerable depression. 
If I were to go back somewhat further and compare the Eevenue 
of the year that has just closed with the Eevenue of the year 
1858-9 — ^butl will not now trouble the Committee with the details-^ 
— the annual increment of the Eevenue during those five years 
would appear not to be so great. As well as I can calculate it, 
it appears to me that since 1858-9 the Eevenue has grown at a 
rate somewhat exceeding 1,300,000?. for each year, taking one 
year with another. If, again, we go stiU further back — namely, 
to 1853 — and I do not go beyond that date, because it would be 
difiBcult for me to calculate with the requisite precision the effect 
of all the changes that were adopted in the years preceding that 
period — it would appear that since 1853 the Eevenue of the 
country, always reckoning it as from the same or equivalent 
fiscal som’ces, has grown on the average at ‘the rate of a fuU 
million sterling per annum. Even in the worst years of which 
I have, as Finance Minister, had to encounter the results — 
namely, 1860-1 and 1861-2— the annual increment .of the 
Eevenue was about 900,000?. In better years, such as that 
which has now elapsed, it has been, as I have shovm, nearly or 
about 2,000,000?. And upon tlie whole — not necessarily for 


* Tlie total Eevenue of 1858-9 "was 

Or, deducting Miscellaneous Receipt 2,126,000 

The Eevenue properly so called was 03,350,000 

Revenue of 1S63-1; as above .' 67,173,000 


Increase 3,823,000 

Add, balance of taxes repealed overtaxes laid on since 1S5S-9 2,703,000 


Together 6,530,000 

Or, per annum Y •• •• El,306,000 
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eacli particular year, but reclcouing upon tlio probable course of 
events over a series of years — h is certainly no unsafe calcula- 
tion that our Keveuue, iuclepcndently of additional sources of 
taxation, increases from its own proper and inherent vigour; 
that is to say, from the growth of wealth and population, as. well 
as from improvements in the law, at a rate exceeding a million 
per annum. I do not venture, ho^Yevcr, to expect that the rate 
of increase would be the same, were Parliament to hold its hand 
from the work of improving legislation, of amending defects, and 
of opening in detail, as well as on great occasions, the sources of 
enlarged receipt. . 

Sir, having stated these particulars -with reference to the 
Eevenue of the country, I will now state the condition of our 
cash account, and our operations within the year touching the 
National Debt. The balances in the Exchequer on the 31st of 
March, 1863, were 7,263,000?. On the 31st March, 1864, they 
were 7,352,000?. This is an ample but not excessive amount. 
With respect to the liquidation of debt within the year, it has 
been considerable. 1,000,000?. of Exchequer bonds have been 
paid off ; nearly 2,000,000?. — or, in precise figures, 1,994,000?. — 
of Exchequer bills have been paid oft' ; and, besides what I have 
stated, there have been redeemed, under the operation of the law' 
relating to surplus Eevenue, Exchequer Bills, and a very small 
portion of stock to the extent jointly of 366,000?. These sums, 
taken together, make up a total of 3,360,000?. out of the capital 
. of the debt, liquidated within the year. Independently of this 
amount, it is only fair that the House should take into view the 
fact, that a very large sum has annually been paid, in the shape 
of Terminable Annuities, towards the liquidation of the debt. 
That portion of our annual payments for Terminable Annuities, 
which represents not interest but capital, is not less than 
1,400,000?. a year. And there are other payments of a minor 
description for the same purpose, which amount to 205,000?. 
Therefore, our account for the Debt would, on the whole, stand 
as' follows :—Eirst, on the side of reduction. The total amount 
of the figures which I have given is 4,966,000?. But then a 
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give rlioiii in the largest and simplest iorm for tbe yeai-s IStJl. 
Lbiy, aud 1803, and 1 will include in my statement of tJ\o 
exports of Britisli produce tlie exports of foreign and colonial 
produce, of whieli tliis country has become more and more the 
eutrepdn In 1861 our imports were estimated at 217,48o,024?, ; 
including, however, an enormous importation of corn; in 1862 
they were 225,716,976/.; and in 1863, the year when we were 
almost wholly deprived of the largest and most valuable of all 
our imports, the cotton of America, our imports stood at 
2-18,9S0,9I2/. Our exports of British produce stood for the first 
of those three years at 125,102,811?.; in 1862 their amount was 
123.992.,26I?. ; and in 1863 they rose to 146,189,768?. Our 
exports of foreign and colonial produce for the first year stood 
at 34,529,684?. ; in the second year they stood at 42,175,870?. ; 
and in I860 at 49,-185,005?. The total exports of the country 
in 1861 were 159,632,498?,; in 1862 they were 166,168,131?. ; 
and in 1863 they were 195,974,773?, The total movement of 
the foreign trade of the country, our imports and exports heiug 
taken tog-ether, stood thus : in 1861, our total, imports and 
exports were 377,117,522?, ; in 1862, they were 391,885,110.^. ; 
and in 1863, they were -1-14,955,715?. That astonishing sum I 
will only illustrate by those two statements : in the first place, 
it may be talten to be abo\it three times tlie trade of the country 
as it stood at a period which I may call comparatively recent — 
namely, in the year 1812, when Parliament first began delibe- 
nttely and advisedly to set itself to the tcvsk of reforming our 
commercial legislation ; and, in the second place, the sum may be 
talvon to represent not far short, in round immbeis, of one million 
and a half sterling for every working day in the year ; a nwg~ 
nitiule of industry, mid of opei-ations oonueered witli industry, 
so vast that, if it did not stand upon ineoutroYertible figures, it 
hanlly could receive belief. But, in my judgment, not only are 
these figures remarkable when we consider them its they exhibit 
the progress and energy of Buglishmeu, and as they prove the 
srroueth of that country, which is dear to all our hearts ; the\ 
mean much more than this, — though that, tcxi, ot it*oh, acre 
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inucli,~they meaa that England is becoming more and more 
deeply pledged, from year to year, to renounce every selfish view, 
and every scheme of violence or aggression ; to be the champion 
of peace and justice throughout the world; and to talce part, 
with no view to narrow or inferior interests, but only with a 
view to the great object of the welfare of humanity at large, in 
every question concerning her that may arise in whatever 
quarter of the globe. 

Now, Su', 1 referred but a minute ago to the year 1842, mud 
stated that it was since 1842 — since the commencement of the 
great worli of Parliament with respect to commercial legislation 
— ^that these great results have taken place. I do not for a 
moment overlook the fact that other elements have been at 
work — elements of immense power and of immense utih'ty ; of 
such power and utility, that there are some who think that the 
same effects would have been produced, even if our commercial 
legislation had remained precisely as it was. I hear a solitary 
cheer ffom an honourable Member opposite, and I accept it as 
the proof of my somewhat paradoxical assertion. WeU, Sm, it 
is a matter of great national and public interest — a matter 
of interest, let me add, to other countries as well as our own — 
that we should satisfy om-selves in some degree, and by approxi- 
mate evidence, of the truth on this question. Now, I do not at 
aU deny that other countries, which have made changes com- 
paratively slight in theh commercial laws, have likewise partaken 
largely in the benefits I have described, and have made great 
progress in trade and industry. I do not undervalue for one 
moment the great advantages of the vast powers of locomotion, 
which have been set in action, and of many other causes which 
have co-operated to produce the astonishing development of 
modern commerce ; but then I fiind — and here I take my stand 
on facts — take the evidence, at any rate, for what it is worth — I 
find that if I select several years, in which Parliament has with 
firm and unsparing hand addressed itself to the business of 
liberating commerce,- these operations have been immediately 
followed by striking augmentations in the trade and industry 
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of tlie countiy. Wliatever has been due to improvements in 
locomotion, to the electric telegraph, to cheap postage, to the 
progress of machinery,, or to other like causes, tlie effects have, 
on the whole, been equably manifested from year to year. Allow- 
ance must, of course, be made for good and bad hai’vests; but 
still, if I find this feature meeting me on the examination of 
the case, — that the legislation of Parliament, in certain cases 
where it has been marked and comprehensive, has also been 
immediately followed by striking and great results, — I think we 
may conclude that we have not been feeding ourselves by an' 
empty dream when we have held, that in giving legal freedom to 
the energy, capital, and skUl of Englishmen, we were adopting true 
and powerful means of extending om* commercial prosperity. I 
will noAY instance three years, in which changes of that kincl 
have taken place. In 1853, important changes of that description 
were made. The exports of British produce in 1852 had been 
78,076,000?. Now, recollect that 1852 was a year of great pro- 
sperity — a year of an excellent harvest, and of the cheapest 
capital ever known in this country. The year 1853 was a year 
of a had harvest ; but it was also a year of legislation in behalf 
of freedom of trade. Well, Sh, while the - exports of 1852 
were 78,076,000?., the British exports of 1853 were no less than 
98,933,000?. In 1860 we had something of the same kind. 
The exports of 1859 were 155,692,000?. Here I include exports 
of foreign and colonial produce ; I could not include them in 
the figm-es of 1853, because at that date there was no ofiQcial 
standard of valuation for this department of our commerce. 
In 1859, as I have said, the British exports of all kinds were 
155,692,000?. The year 1859 was a prosperous year, and a year 
of a rich and abundant harvest ; the year 1860 Avas a year of the 
worst harvest knoAvn for near half a centiuy ; and yet our exports 
increased, even under these most unfavourable circumstances, 
from 155,692,000?. to 164,521,000?. In 1863, again, it was in 
the power of Pailiament to grant considerable measm'-es of relief, 
and the exports, which in 1862 were 166,168,000?., rose in 1863 
to 195,974,0007. The general circumstances of the latter year 
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were in this case more favourable than those of the former; 
but room is left for the operation of legislative causes too. Of 
coui'se I do not desii-e— I do not thinlv it is possible — to lay- 
down any such rule or dogma as to say that these figures, and 
no others, represent the precise influence of yom- legislation; 
but what they show is this, that there has been an essential and 
vital connection between the growth of the industry of the 
country, and the legislative process pursued within the last 
quarter of a centiuy. 

Now it is, I think, due to the interests concerned, and likewise 
■ to the feelings and opinions of the Committee, that I should 
refer to some of those particular subjects that have been dealt 
mth in the fiscal and commercial legislation of recent years; 
with a view to show that we are not, at any rate, indifferent to 
the interests and complaints — if complaints there be — of those, 
who think they have been hardly treated in the sacrifice of their 
particular interests to the general good. The first subject I will 
refer to is the long contested, though in a legislative sense 
now settled question, with reference to the Paper duty. It is 
impossible for me to give a complete and clear view of the 
present condition of the paper manufacture ; because we have 
lost the special means of information which at other times the 
Government possessed : and I can only attempt to present to the 
House facts which in themselves are fragmentary and partial, 
though they are indisputable as far as they go, while they may 
also, as I think, be considered satisfactory. It is said — wth 
satisfaction on the one side, and perhaps with dissatisfaction on 
another side, but the fact is undeniable — that there has been an 
immense increase in the importation of foreign paper. The 
importation of foreign paper in 1859, the last year before any 
practical question had been raised respecting the repeal of the 
duty, was 18,000 cwts. In 1861: it has arisen to the remarkable 
amount of 197,000 cwts. But although we have no means of 
judging conclusively, yet the official figures before us would lead 
"US to infer that there has not been, in consequence of that 
increased importation, any diminution in the production of 
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Britisli paper. At all events, vre have before iis the evideiieo 
which I shall now state. If we look to the rags, and other 
materials for making paper, which are imported into this country, 
and if we deduct from these figures the quantities re-exported 
in each year, the figures stand thus. In 1859, we imported 
materials for papermaking to the extent, according to a stricdy 
drawu official statement, of 115,000 cwts., and in ISfil we 
imported, of the same materials, no less than 731,000 cwts. And 
here let me say that, whatever pressure or disti-ess may have 
existed at home, yet there hjis been a positive increase in 
the amount of British paper and paper* goods exported. By * 
paper goods I mean chiefly paper hangings. In 1859 the 
paper and paper hangings exported amounted to 115,000 cwts., 
and in 1864 the amount had increased to 190,000 cwts. Of 
quality I cannot spealc, but about the same quantity of paper of 
British manufacture was exported as the quantity of foreign 
paper imported into tins country. Then comes the question of 
price. Now, the price has been very greatly reduced. The 
price of paper has been reduced by an amount even exceeding 
the amount of tire Excise Duty. In 1859, taldng printing paper, 
Avhich is, perhaps, the iirivest test, the price of printing paper 
was to 8^d. per lb.; in 1864 the price ranges from to 
6|d. per lb. : — so that, in fact, six flulhings of duty having been 
taken ofl:*, the reduction in price has been from seven to nine 
farthings per lb. ; and the fall in the price of WTiting-paper, of 
which I need not trouble you uith the particulars, has been 
almost equally great. There is another very curious result, 
although I do not say that the tact is sufficiently developed, to 
enable us to come to a positive conclusion regarding it. I :nn 
verv tar irom representing, ;is I will shotv bye and bye, that 
the state of the papermaking trade is at present marked by the 
prosperity in which we should all desire to see it, because it is 
afiected — and I think and hope aliected for the time only — by 
very serious drawbacks. But the figures I have given up to the 
present moment, like those I am about to give, even if they be 
liable to any construction diflereut from mine, yet they are. 
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I believe, unquestionable as matters of fact. Now as to the 
number of paper manufactm’ers. There was a good deal of 
goodliumoured banter in this House, at the time when rather 
sanguine expectations had been formed, that, the manufacture of 
paper being, from the atmospheric conditions it requires, very 
suitable for rural districts, there woidd arise, upon the repeal 
of the duty, a large number of rural paper mills. All of us must 
remember how much was made of that topic ; but it is one on 
which I have for four years abstained from opening my lips. 
Nor am I going now to present any very highly coloured picture 
of the state of things. But there is, at least, before us this 
rather remarkable circumstance — that the diminution in the 
number of papermakers, which had been steadily and rapidly 
going on as long as the duty existed, may now be said to have 
ceased. The papermakers of this country in 1838 — excluding a 
small number of cardboard manufacturers, who, although they paid 
the same licence, were not exactly papermakers — numbered 505 ; 
in 1848 the number was 427 ; in 1858, 366 ; in 1859, 365; in 
1861, 364 ; and in 1863, 360. Therefore it is the fact, as far as 
it goes, that the number of papermakers in this country, which 
before had been rapidly declining, has, since the repeal of the 
duty, notwithstanding the presence of foreign competition, and 
notwithstanding other causes operating severely upon the trade’ 
been very nearly a stationary number. There has been another 
circumstance, which I admit has been a peculiar disadvantage to 
the manufacturers. The paper trade was in no small degree 
dependent upon the cotton trade for its material ; and the con- 
sumption of paper used for the pmrpose of packing in the export 
of cotton goods was enormous. And you must recollect that 
while the value of our cotton goods exported, being, from their 
almost doubled price, very high in amount, may tend to diminish 
the apparent loss of trade, yet 'the dear cotton goods require no 
more paper for wrapping than the cheap cotton goods; and 
therefore one large demand for paper has, since the repeal of the 
duty, and from causes quite unconnected with that repeal, been 
very greatly reduced. This is quite independent of the further 
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fact, that the papermakers have suffered greatly in the with- 
drawal of an important element in the supply of materials ; I mean 
the refuse of cotton and cotton rags, upon which they formerly 
depended to a very considerable degree. But what is really the 
case of the papermakers ? Is not their tiial the same, to w'hich, 
one after another, almost every branch of British industry has 
been subjected ? They grew up under the influence of protection. 
Protection, in a gxeater or a less degree, unnerved their energies. 
They adopted, or were content to depend upon, imperfect and 
wasteful methods of manufactm^e ; and when the legal protection, 
which had thus beguiled them into security, was by Act of Par- 
liament withdrawn, considerable suffering ensued. That suffer- 
ing gradually threw them back upon the exercise of their own 
invention and sldll. The restorative process next commenced ; 
and after a short interval every one of those branches of industry, 
I believe with scarcely more than a single excepition, has become 
more healthy, more vigorous, and more profitable than before. 
May not the case be the very same with the makers of paper ? 

I am now about to give the House one single case of what has 
happened in the paper trade. The facts have been supplied to 
me by a gentleman, who is himself engaged in the trade. He is 
a partner in a miU, which has been erected and set to work since 
the repeal of the duty. He has not authorized me to make use 
of his name in the House ; but he has authorized me to say that, 
if the facts are doubted, he is willing to communicate in con- 
fidence with any honourable Gentleman who may entertain such 
doubts. His statement is as follows : — ^His mill is almost a new 
one. Por the fom* months ending October 31, 1863, he found that 
he made his paper at a cost of 571 . per ton ; and that commodity, 
made at such a cost, did not pay him. He did not complain ; 
he joined in no agitation for the re-imposition of the paper duty, 
or for other pm’poses equally unattainable ; but he and his 
partners set themselves to work to see what could be done by 
improvements in the processes of manufacture, and by the more 
sldlful and economical use of eliemical agents, so essential in tlio 
•manufacture of paper. The results, as they have been told mo, 
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wGi'G surprising iudGed. In OctobGr, 1863, tlie firm had pro- 
ducGd papGi’, as I havG said, at a cost of 57 Z. por ton. In 
DdcGniber thoy produced at a cost of only 47?., and at the 
present moment they are producing at a cost of 39?., per ton j 
and this gentleman declares to me that the’ article now produced 
is better than what he produced last summer for 57?. per ton. 
For my own part, I cannot say I believe that the condition of 
the paper trade essentially depends upon the laws of foreign 
countries with regard to the export of rags. Those laws, no 
doubt, form an element, and no unimportant element, in the 
case of the papermakers : but I am convinced they would be 
ill-advised, if they were taught to depend upon anything but 
their own energies. In the case of no other trade have we con- 
sented to look to the legislation of foreign countries as a guide 
for om’ own. Our system of freedom in trade is a system which is 
grossly unjust, unless it is uniformly and universally applied. It 
would be monstrous that we should address to any class of British 
producers this language, “ We will expose you to foreign com- 
petition,” unless we likewise say to them, “ All you want at home 
we will take care you shall have on terms of perfect equality as 
far as our own laws are concerned ; and on the best terms that 
we can get for you, as far as relates to the laws of foreign 
States.” That is the principle of justice, and to that length 
the Grovernment agrees -svith the papermakers. We lament that 
Foreign Governments should maintain restrictions of any kind 
upon the export of raw material. No doubt it is an element in 
the case of the papermakers, and to those who have been accus- 
tomed to depend upon it, for the moment at least, it is a very 
essential element. Therefore, it is with great satisfaction that I 
have to say we are expressly authorized to hope and believe that 
concessions will be made by the Government of France in this 
particular, by a favourable change in the export duty now levied 
on rags in that country. 

I go next to a very important question — ^the question of the 
Spirit duties. The Committee' will be aware' how important 
that question is when I remind them that, not from strono- 
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liquors taken as a wliole, but from the single article of wbat is 
called “ai’dent spirits/’ we are enabled to raise nearly one-fiftb 
of the entire Eevenue of the country. It will be in the 
recollection of the Committee that, in the year 1860, the duty 
upon sphits was raised to the very high point of 10s. per 
gallon. Anticipations were then expressed that, although there 
must necessaiily be a considerable diminution in the consump- 
tion, yet, from the augmentation of the duty, there would be a 
considerable increase in the Eevenue. That increase has not 
been so great as was expected. The question at once arises — 
to what cause is the partial failure due ? Whether it is due to 
smuggling? or to a change of taste? or to distress? or lastly, 
to the dhect operation of the duty ? But, whatever may be the 
cause, I wish to point out to the Committee that those persons 
are in error, who imagine that the augmentation of the duty 
has been unaccompanied by an increase of receipt. In point of 
fact, a considerable increase in the Eevenue from spirits has 
been obtained ; and I think the policy upon which the House 
adopted that measure was this — that in respect to this particular 
article it is om* business to derive from it the largest possible 
amount of Eevenue, without the same regard which we pay in 
other cases either to the encouragement of the manufacture, 
or to augmenting consumption. 

The Eevenue arising from British, colonial, and foreign 
spirits, for the financial year 1859-60, amounted to 12,301,0004 
That has been stated in a return made at the instance of my 
honourable friend the Member for Stamford (Sir Stafford Horth- 
cote). But I perceive that the Inland Eevenue Depaiiment 
has very properly explained, in that return, that the Eevenue 
of 1859-60 includes a large sum which was due to what I may 
call the premature deliveiy of sphits from bond, in the month of 
Eebruary, 1860, when an expectation prevailed that the duties 
upon spirits were about to be increased. The effect of that 
expectation was, that about 340,0004 was received, and went 
to the account of 1859-60, which really belonged, according to 
the best calculation that can be made, to 1860-1. The im- 
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pression that lias gone abroad, that no increased Eevenue has 
yet been derived from British spirits, is due in some degree to 
this, that the circumstance to which I have referred has been 
overlooked. Now, when we allow for that anticipation, the 
real Eevenue for the year 1859-60 must be estimated, for 
the purposes of comparison, as follows. First of aU, deduct 
from the duty received on British spirits in that year, the sum 
of 340,000?.; and secondly, deduct also from the receipt of 
that year on foreign spirits, a further sum of 225,000?., in 
consequence of the great diminution which, near the end of the 
year 1859-60, was enacted by Parliament in the duty on foreign 
sph’its, and in particular in the duty upon French brandy. The 
corrected total of the Eevenue on foreign, colonial, and British 
spirits for 1859-60, for the purpose of comparison with the 
Eevenue for the present year, will then stand at 11,756,000?. ; 
namely, on British spirits 9,458,000?., and on foreign and 
colonial spirits 2,298,000?.; making together 11,756,000?. In 
1860-1 the Eevenue, from the three som-ces together, was 
12,168,000?. ; in 1861-2 it was 12,267,000?. ; in 1862-3, when 
the Lancashire distress had reached its utmost intensity, it fell 
to 12,102,000?. ; and in 1863-4, when the distress had partially 
abated, it rose to 12,638,000?. So that the real state of the 
question, considered as a fiscal question, is no other t ban simply 
this : the Eevenue of 1859-60, properly belonging to the year, 
may be taken at 11,756,000?. : and in 1863-4 it is 12,638,000?. ; 
or, there is an increase iu the receipt from spirit duties above 
the amount at the former period, reaching the considerable sum 
of 882,000?. ' ■ 

Now, Sir, this being a question of great interest, I have sought 
for the means of throwing light upon it. Why is it that the 
Eevenue from spirits has not risen more largely still? Is it 
owing to smuggling, to distress, or to change of taste? It 
is not owing to smuggling. The evidence’ on that subject, I 
think, is clear, ^t is quite true that in Lreland at this moment 
there is, in consequence of the very low price and condition of 
the oat crop, an increase of smuggling as compared with the 
thi-ee preceding years; but it is not true that -there is an 
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distinctly proving that nothing but the bounty— a bounty per- 
fectly artificial, extravagant in amount, and totally unreasonable 
in principle — a pure endowment in effect, taken out of the 
pockets of the people of England — ^was really the principal 
basis of the trade in the colonial wines of the Cape, which 
formerly came to this country. If the wine trade can extend 
by natural means, and on the footing of equal advantage in the 
Colonies, by all means let it do so. But my opinion is, that 
even in those colonies, the climate of which is best adapted to 
the growth of wine, the price of labour is much too high to 
enable such communities to apply with profit any considerable 
portion of their strength to this peculiar manufacture. On 
the whole, the increase in the consumption of wines of all 
kinds in this countiy is most satisfactory. In 1858-9 it was 
6,974,000 gallons, and in 1863-4 it was 10,729,000 gallons; 
showing an increase of about 55 per cent. I ought to add that the 
figures, which I have given for the financial year 1863-4, are not 
precisely accm-ate as regards imits or hundreds of gallons ; but 
for every substantial purpose they are sufficiently to be relied on. 
There is another subject which I wish to mention to the 
Committee, because it was the subject of legislation dm-ing 
last year ; and it is also a subject of fiscal and of much com- 
mercial importance. I mean the subject of the Tobacco duties. 
During the last year, an Act was passed for the piupose 
of reconstructing our system with regard to the duties and 
drawbacks on manufactured tobacco; the joint object being 
to di min ish smuggling, to increase trade, and to augment the 
Revenue ; and I think the Committee will be of opinion that 
where those objects can be satisfactorily combined, the result 
is one well worth having. As regards the effect upon those 
descriptions of tobacco wliich were formerly smuggled, the 
case, up to the present time, stands as follows. The descriptions 
of tobacco, which were most largely smuggled into this countiy, 
Avere cigars and Cavendish. Of cigai’s imported legally from 
abroad in the eleven months from April, 1SG2, to Eebruaiy, 
1863, there were 2,316,000 lbs. The cigars imported in the 
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thus showing a very large increase in the legal trade. With 
respect to Cavendish, the manufacture of which in tins country 
had been previously prohibited, but which was allowed by the 
Act of last year to be manufactured in bond, six manufactories 
have been since established by way of a commencement of the 
trade. But the increased importation which I have described 
of the foreio-n manufactured article has not been attended with 

O 

a diminution of the manu%5ture of tobacco at home; for, 
whereas it appears that in 1863 there were entered for home 
consumption, that is to say for home use after manufacture here 
in one form or another, 35,735,000 lbs. of raw tobacco, in 1864, 
after the duty had been lowered, and after the British manu- 
facturer, I may add, had been put through his usual paroxysm 
of apprehension and alarm — after the usual announcements 
had gone forth that several hundreds and thousands of work- 
men, employed in the tobacco trade, were about to be dismissed, 
if they had not actually been driven out destitute into the 
streets — instead of 35,735,000 lbs. in the year preceding the 
change, the British manufacturer entered for consumption in 
the year ending March 31, 1864, 36,590,000 lbs. And he is 
even beginning to have some hope or glimmering of an ex- 
port trade ; for, whereas in six months of 1862-3 the exports 
amounted to only 50,000 lbs., the quantity exported in the 
same period of 1863-4 was 123,000 lbs. Lastly, I am happy 
to say that, as regards Eevenue, the results of the Act are 
very satisfactory. This duty has long been a growing duty. 
About 1843 it was deemed, that the smuggler had got the better 
of the Eevenue Department. But his triumph, if it was real, 
was only temporary. Smuggling has been kept, comparatively 
at least, within bounds from that time to this ; while I trust 
now that it is in the way of being more ttian kept within 
bounds, and that it will be greatly reduced. The average 
annual growth of the Eevenue from tobacco in this country 
for twenty-one years, beginning with 1842 and ending with 
1862, has been 105,000?. But last year, when the change 
of duty was adopted, I am glad to say that the- increment 
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wMch we have saved, and' also the expenditure for fortifications, 
but deductiug 1,125,000Z. which now appears on both sides of 
the account, and did not so appear in 1858-9, there is an 
aggi-egate increase of 4,047,000?. I am anxious to draw the 
attention of the Committee to these figures, because they may 
be taken as a fan- statement of the actual, present, and still 
um’etrenched growth of our expenditure since the time when 
we returned from the Eussian war to a peace establishment. 

I now come, Sir, to the estimates of the Eevenue for the 
year. First, I take the Customs at 23,150,000?. ; secondly, the 
Excise at 18,030,000 ?. ; thirdly, the Stamps at 9,320,000 ?. ; 
fourthly, the Taxes, 3,250,000?. ; fifthly, the Income Tax, 
8,600,000?. ; sixthly, the Post Office, 3,950,000?. ; seventhly, 
the Crown Lands, 310,000?. That is the whole of the Eevenue 
properly so called. For the eighth head, that of Miscellaneous 
Eeceipts,” we estimate a sum of 2,250,000?. ; and the last or 
lunth head is that of Indemnities : the estimate under this head 
is 600,000?., of which 500,000?. is to be fr-om China, and the other 
100,000?. we have afready received from Japan, but have not 
yet brought to account. These sums make up a total estimated 
Eevenue of 69,460,000?., and an estimated Expenditure of 
66,890,000?., leaving a probable sm-plus of income over expen- 
ditm’e of 2,570,000?. 

Sir, among the proposals which the Government are about to 
make, -there are several which have no very great bearing on the 
Eevenue, but to which I may call attention so as, first, to put them 
out of the way of the more material question as to the manner 
in which the substance of the surplus is to be dealt with. 

Perhaps the Committee may be surprised w'hen I com- 
mence by saying, that we propose to submit to Parhament a 
plan for altering the present duty on corn. ^The duty upon corn 
is now levied by measm-e, while almost all transactions, I 
believe I may say all, connected with the foreign corn trade, 
are carried on by the standard of weight. In consequence ot 
thia discrepancy, and the inconvenience resulting from it, the 
merchants connected with the com trade madercpresentatiou.'j to 
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the 'Government, I tliinlc about twelve months ago, in order that 
the mode of lev}diig the duty might be altered. Accordingly, 
we propose to change it from an uniform rate of Is. a quarter, 
to an uniform rate of 3d. per cwt. This change will take eflect 
immediately on the passing of the Act. It is not necessary that 
it should take effect before. We also propose that lentils and 
two or three other articles of small importance which now pay 
no duty, should be put upon the same footing as corn ; as it is 
the opinion of the trade that there would be some convenience 
in such an arrangement. I ought further to mention that it has 
been proposed, by some persons connected with the trade, to 
modify the duty on corn in a more important degree ; by laying 
a duty of 3d. per cwt. on wheat only, and of 2d. per cwt. on 
other kinds of corn. It has been very justly stated that this 
would be a faher arrangement, having regard to the value of 
the article on which the duty is imposed. But there are two 
reasons which have withheld the Government from adopting it. 
One is that it would cause a considerable loss to the Exchequer, 
which we do not think the Government, after taking other 
claims into view, are now in a condition to afford. But another 
reason is this — that it would appear as if we were deliberately 
setting about the construction of a regular system of corn 
duties ; as if we regarded duty on corn as a permanent portion 
of our finance. That in my opinion would be ^Yrong. When 
the great change in the Com Laws was proposed in 1846, this 
duty was imposed as a nominal duty; but it has produced a 
considerable revenue, which it has not been found convenient to 
part with heretofore, and I am not prepared to say it would be 
prudent to part with it at the present moment ; but I confess, 
on the other hand, I should be reluctant to see Parliament 
committed to any plan which might appear to assume that a 
duty of this kind 'bn corn — ^not a very heavy impost, but still 
something more than a' nominal one in amount, and one which 
in principle it would be difficult to defend — should be regarded 
as a permanent imposition upon the greatest article of human 
subsistence among us. - . , . 
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Next, Sir, I purpose to make a change, which I hope will be 
agreeable to the House, in the charges paid for licences by 
dealers of tea in certain cases. It is well known that these 
licences operate with stringency in some instances; I mean 
especially in rural districts, where the trade of the shopkeepers 
is exceedingly small, and where they are obliged to combine 
a great number of branches, in order to constitute a business 
that wiU yield a remunerative return. Now, no person in a 
village or hamlet can sell tea without paying a licence duty of 
11s. 6d. It is supposed that this rate of duty amounts to 10 
per cent, on a sale of from 30 lbs. to 35 lbs. of tea in the year ; 
and it will be ‘seen that such a charge may tend to narrow the 
supply of the commodity to the rural populations, although it is 
not felt as an obstruction in the towns. I thinlc it would be 
good policy, even if we are to put it on no other ground than the 
furtherance of the great fiscal change adopted last year, to make 
a reduction upon that duty with regard to aU the more thmly 
populated districts. We therefore propose in all houses under 
10/. a year rating, and not being in a municipal or Parlia- 
mentary borough, to reduce the duty from 11s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
We calculate that this reduction wiU cause a loss to the 
Eevenue of about 10,000?. 

Two years ago we adopted some useful regulations with 
regard to hawkers. We legislated with respect to hawkers on 
foot, and hawkers having one horse. We reduced the duty 
from 8?. to 4?. for one horse ; but we overlooked the case of 
hawkers with two horses. The result is that a hawker with two 
horses pays 4?. on one horse and 8?. on the other. We propose 
to place both horses on the same footing. 

We propose also to modify and reduce the stamp duty now 
payable on admission to ecclesiastical benefices of small value. 
At present there are two rates. There is a rate for rectories 
and vicarages on the one hand, and a rate for perpetual curacies 
on the other. There is no ginund for that distinction. Wo 
propose, therefore, to abolish it. Perpetual curacies will Iicuce- 
forward be charged lilce rectories and vicm’ages. The scale of 
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duties now • in force imposes an imiform rato of 7?., upon 
presentation and institution together, to all benefices of less than 
300Z. a year. In lieu of this uniform charge, we propose a scale 
of duties, which will diminish gradually from the 11. rate down 
to the value of 50?. ; under which value there will be no charge 
whatever for stamp duty. 

Next, Sir, I have to announce with pleasmre to the honour- 
able Member for Devizes (Mr. Darby Griffith), that I cordially 
agree to a proposal which he has suggested, and which I think 
is founded on good sense and practical utility. It is this : that 
the duty on proxies to vote at the meetings of Joint ^tock 
Companies, which heretofore has been 6d, and which some 
years ago was as high as 30s., should be reduced to Id. Joint 
Stock Companies are assuming a character and function of vast 
importance in the commerce of this country. It may be, 
indeed, that they are at the present moment extending their 
character and function — ^I hope it may not be so — even beyond 
what properly belongs to them. But they are at aU events 
coming to be essentially and permanently so important, that it 
is worth the while of Parliament to give every facility in its 
power, to enable the members of these companies to exercise an 
effective control over their management. 

Besides these changes, I propose also to make a certain reduc- 
tion in the duties upon letters of attoimey for the receipt of 
dividends; and to make a change in the stamp duties upon 
settlements, the effect of which will be the removal of a singular 
anomaly, to this effect — that, as the law now stands, a settle- 
ment including foreign coin, and shares and stocks in foreign 
companies, is not liable to any stamp in respect to that foreign 
property. It appears to me, that such an exception is improper, 
and even absurd ; and I propose to place all such property on the 
same footing with other property. We likewise propose to de- 
clare the law with respect to the liability of policies of Life 
Insurance to the stamp duty. I propose also to legalize the prac- 
tice — an universally established practice, although now an illegal 
one — of what is known as marine re-insurance. That, I believe 
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is a practice almost essential to the conduct of Insurance Offices ; 
still it is not- allowed by the law; and we propose to legalize it 
on the payment of a shilling stamp, the same which is now made 
in the case of Fire Insurance. Lastly, Sir, I propose to extend 
— ^of com’se under the control of the magistrates — to the keepers 
of refreshment houses, and to sellers of beer, the benefit of what 
are called occasional licences for the sale of the commodities 
in which they deal, just as it is now enjoyed by publicans.' 

Last year, Sir, as it will be remembered, the Goyernment 
made a proposal with respect to the taxation of charities. As I 
shall be silent, or, at least, as our proposals will be silent, upon 
the subject this year, I do not wish the Committee to lie mider 
the impression, that there has been any change of yiews on the 
part 'of the Government. Certain directions have, however, 
been given by the Secretary for the Home Depaitment for the 
collection of information, wliich mU be laid before Parliament, 
but which is not yet fully in our possession. That information, 
we think, will tend to enlai'ge such means of judgment as Par- 
liament already possesses, and will be useful at the time when 
its attention shall be again dhected to the subject. 

With the insignificant exception of the sum of 10,000?. for 
tea duties, I reckon that these minor changes, which I have 
briefly and somewhat hurriedly gone over, will leave the surplus 
pretty nearly as it stood. Deducting, then, this 10,000?. from 
the surplus of 2,570,000?., ^Ye still have a sm-plus of 2,500,000?. 
upon which to operate. 

And now, Sh, as regards the disposal of that surplus. The 
present year is one which has produced an unusual number of 
formidable claimants for the appropriation of the surplus. Pely- 
ing on the kindness and patience of the Committee, I slmll 
endeavour to deal fairly with the most important of these cases, 
or, at least, -with such of them as I think it wall not be possible 
to pass over. As regards the fii-st, and likewise the largest, of 
the operations \Ye propose, there is no reason why I should keep 
the Committee in suspense. I do not think that, when the 
natter is seriously considered apai-t from prejudice, apart from 
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interest, and apart from any promise or idedge, thero can be any 
doubt as to the first claim upon the fund now available. In my 
clear judgment, and in that of all my colleagues, the first claim 
is that of the article of sugar. I need scarcely remind the Com- 
mittee of the enormous importance of that article to trade and 
to consupiption. I believe that in its importance, in reference 
to the comforts of the people, it may bo said to stand next to 
corn. I believe it may also be said with probable truth that, 
next to the subject of corn, the question of the sugar duty is, to 
the mass of the people, the question of the hveliest interest. 
That duty was raised for the purposes of war ; it was readjusted 
after the peace, in the year 1857 : but the principal part of 
what had been imposed with a view to the exigencies of war, 
has never been removed. \Ve have had at various times claims 
either more urgent, with reference to the general wants of the 
people, or offering promise of greater public advantage to follow 
upon remission or reduction ; but I know of no such claim at 
the present moment. We proposo^therefore, to the Committee, 
to make a considerable change and reduction in the sugar duties. 

There is but one considerable objection to the measure, as far 
as I am aware ; and that is, that at the present moment we are 
laboming under what may be called a quasi-scarcity in conse- 
quence of diminished production and increased price. At the 
present moment there is an increase, which may be stated at 
from 8s. to 10s. per cwt., over the prices of 1863. That is a 
considerable augmentation; and the increase is about 6s. per 
cwt. above the price of 1861-2. Perhaps we may say that the 
last named sum represents the excess of price at this period 
above the fair average level of prices. I wish, however, to 
present this observation to the Committee ; that, in the case of 
sugar, we can hardly say that the existence of this partial and 
relative dearness is altogether a reason for refraining frorii legis- 
lation. In a case like that of tea it might be so, because in the 
case of tea, in the first place, you are dependent mainly upon one 
source of supply ; and, in the next place, you are yourselves the 
great consumers of the world, exceeding all other consumers in so 
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great a degTee, that what you can hope to draw over from other 
quarters, by giving peculiar inducements in your own market at 
a given moment, would be a comparatively small supply. But 
that is not the case with regard to sugar. Oim consumption, 
vast as it is, is comparatively small -vvith reference to the total 
consumption of the world. Sugar* is produced in a multitude of 
countries, it is sent to a multitude of markets ; and the conse- 
quence is, that if at a particular time the supply, be diminished, 
an alteration in our law, made at that pai-ticular crisis, is Hkely 
to have the effect of attracting to the markets of this country 
a large quantity of sugar which would otherwise find its way to 
other countries, and consequently of mitigating any inconve- 
nience we may have to feel from scarcity. It may also be said 
that increased price has aheady in great measm*e done its work, 
and has very considerably restrained consumption ; and that, con- 
sequently, the stock in bond, on which we have to draw, oflers 
to us a prospect by no means unsatisfactoi’y. On the last day 
of February, 1862, the st^k of sugar in the country was 
1,707,000 cwts. ; in 1863 it liad risen to 2,038,000 c^vts., and in 
1864 it was 2,272,000 cwts. ; so that, as regards our supplies in 
hand, we are actually in excess over preceding years, and it is 
only what is kno^\Ti with respect to the late crops which makes 
us apprehend that, on the whole, we cannot look forward to an 
abimdaut provision. 

I come now to the subject, which is the most formidable 
part of my task this everring. I have said that we propose to 
deal with the sugar duties. But how ar-e we to deal with them ? 
There ar-ises here a qirestion which is grave in two senses — it 
is grave in the sense of being important, and it is grave, also, X 
am afr-aid, hr the sense of being irremediably dull. The ques- 
tion, whether sugar is to be taxed by uniform or classified 
duties, is one of great fiscal moment, and also of great im- 
portance to an immense ammmt of trade, and breadth of cultiva- 
tion, thi’oughout the world. I am bound, therefore, to treat it as 
thoroughly and conclusively as I can. On tlie other hand, it is 
a subject which, as to details, abounds, I may say, in eveiy 
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element of repulsiveness. It is bad enough to talk about 
“muscovado,” “treacle,” and ^‘molasses;” it is a gi’eat deal 
worse to be immersed in “ Dutch numbers,” glycose, khaur, 
and “jaggery;” and such is the technical phraseology of the 
sugar trade. I will endeavour to avoid it as much as may be 
practicable, and to state intelligibly the views of the Government 
on the subject. 

At present. Sir, we have in form a system of classified duties 
upon sugar ; approved by many, but to many others a scandal and 
offence. Now, I am not able to deny, that this system of classi- 
fied duty appears to have been the gradual growth and product 
of experience. When the sugar market of this country was the 
monopoly of the colonial producer, we had a system of vu’tually 
uniform duty. That system of uniform duty tvas gradually 
modified and departed from, in proportion as improvements in 
this manufacture were introduced ; as om* market was opened 
to all the sugars of the world ; and as we found that we had to 
deal with a multitude of varieties and classes of sugar, of which 
previously little or nothing had been known. Neither again am 
I able to say, that this system of classified duty has been con- 
demned by our experience of its practical working. Let us look 
at the consumption of sugar per head of the population. In 
1811 — ^which was, however, a period of relative scarcity — ^the 
consumption of sugar in this country amounted to no more tbp.-n 
seventeen pounds per head per annum. In 1851, when there 
had been a change to a period of almost entire free trade, the 
consumption had risen to 26| lbs. per head. In 1861 we had 
been for ten years und.er the operation of this classified system, 
but Parliament had not had it in its power, between 1851 and 
1861, to give the consumer any such signal and decisive boon as 
it had conferred between 1841 and 1851 ; yet the growth of 
consumption had by no means stopped, but it had increased 
from 26| lbs. in 1851, to 35J lbs. in 1861 ; and in 1863— although 
that year was, as I have stated, a year of comparative scarcity — 
it had again mcreased to 35| lbs. per head. 

Neither can it with truth be said, that the system of classifi- 
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cation lias been condemned by authority. I speak in the 
presence of my honom-ablo friend tlie Member for Eoclidale (iilr. 
Gobden), who, among living men, on a question of free trade, 
has not only a right to bo heard, but to be heai-d among the 
very fii’st. He has been manfully challenged by his con- 
stituents — am revealing no secret now, but only repeating 
what I have seen in the newspapers; and he has answered them 
like a mim. A portion of them make an appeal to him to be 
the champion of uniform duty, as a thing required by the prhi- 
ciples of free trade. His answer is to the effect that, in his 
opinion, the method of ad valorem duties, or an approximation 
to that method such as ayo have in the case of sugar*, is not in 
point of principle to be condemned. I say in point of principle, 
because in the appUeation of that principle to practice, there 
are several considerations which must goverir our proceedings. 

Again, Sir*, on questions of this uatm-e the autliority of 
The Ueonomist newspaper is one, which carries great weight 
among tho most intelligent and instructed commercial classes. 
That journal has taken the side of classification. But I shall 
not attempt to describe by reference what I may call the 
literature of the subject. It has been perfectly enormous. 
To keep abreast of that litoi*ature, I labomcd tmd struggled 
as long as I was able; and I thought — I conscientiously be- 
lieved — until within tho last fortnight, with somotliing like 
success. Up to that time, I believe, I had conscientiously 
fulfilled the duty of making myself acquainted with tho whole 
product of the press of tho country, so fiir as the sug:ir duties 
iu*o concerned ;' but at last I was compelled to abmidon the 
attempt. I have, however, had tlio advantage of seeing the 


very able pniblieation of Pi-ofessor licono Levi, of King’s C.'ol- 
lege, who without being, as far as I am aware, actuated by 
imy bias on tho subject, disdncily gives judgment in favour 
of tho principle of a classified duty on sugar. Speaking in 
tills House, moreover, I may now allude to an authority 
on tho question, to wliich it will perhaps be deemeil more 
to the purpose that I should refer. Two years agt> a bolect 
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Committee was appointed on the Motion of my honourable 
friend the Member for the City of London (Mr. Crawford). That 
Committee was constituted with great care. It was presided 
over, on the part of the Government, by my right honour-able 
friend now the Secretary for the Colonies (Mr. Cardwell) ; and 
that Committee, after a patient and impai-tial investigation of 
the question under their consideration, pronounced distinctly in 
favour of the present system of classifying sugars for the -pur- 
poses of duty. Nor is even this all ; for last year we had 
what may be called an international discussion on the subject. 
Chosen officers from the Customs and commercial departments 
of the European countries most interested in the sugar trade — 
namely, England, France, Belgium, and Holland — met in Paris 
to discuss the matter, with especial reference to the systems 
of drawbacks in use in the several countries; and not only 
did the representatives of England find no reason to recede 
from our system, but the representatives of France, and also, 
I think, the representative of Holland,^ actually came to the 
conclusion that they would do well to abandon the system of 
an uniform duty, and come over to the system of classification. 
Therefore, Sir, so far as authority is concerned, there is, I think, 
a very considerable mass of it on the ' side of the system now 
embodied in our law. • 

I admit, however. Sir, that authority, though it is a con- 
siderable element in the case, is not the only nor even the 
main consideration which should guide us. Let us turn, then, 
to argument. And here we are told by those who recommend 
uniform duty, that classification is protection ; while on the 
other hand the West Indian colonist says, “No, classification 
is not protection,' but uniformity is protection.” Welfi ac- 
cording to the old proverb, “ Give a dog a bad name, and hang 
him,” it is, I confess, somewhat satisfactory to find that, at 
this time of day, we have nothing to do but to attach to any 
doctrine the name • of “ protection,”' in order to demonstrate 
, to any reasonable man that we have fastened upon it the worst 
and most conclusive condemnatory charge to which any plan 
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beg to throw overboard, in the most ruthless manner, the two 
. first of these plans. It appears to me that the advocates of an 
uniform rate have not — to use a homely phrase — “a leg to 
stand on ” when they diuw a distinction between refined and 
unrefined sugar. I am confident that the proposal to compound 
together all classes of unrefined sugar, but still to recognize a 
distinction between them at a particular moment when, the 
article becomes, what we choose to call, refined, cannot be 
upheld in argument, or in practice. I reject in the same way 
the distinction sought to be drawn between solid sugars on the 
one side, and liquid sugars on the other. When it becomes 
the interest of a man to narrow and confine the line between 
these two classes, the only difference being that the one contains 
more moisture than the other, you will not be able to mark the 
distinction between them. All sugar contains some moisture. 
One principle governs the whole matter. Any distinction 
' drawn must be purely arbitrary, and could not possibly bear the 
stress, which* we should have to lay upon it, if we were to adopt 
this form of legislation. If we are to have an imiform duty, it 
must be upon the footing of a principle which wdll cover alike 
the cane juice as first expressed from the cane, and the refined 
sugar consumed at the breakfast or dinner-tables of our families. 
The question, therefore, really lies between a really and rigidly 
uniform duty on the one hand, and a classified duty on tlie 
other, founded on the principle of the present scale. How, then, 
do we deal with -the point at issue ? I deal with it, in the first 
place, by making an admission. I do not contend that the pre- 
sent scale is a perfect one ; nor do I adopt tlie principle merely 
on the authority of the Select Committee. Though authority 
is in favour of the principle of the present system, yet, if the 
weight of argmnent were the other way, the Government 'would 
not, I admit, be justified in sheltermg tlicmselvcs under that 
authority. But, moreover, it is to be borne in mind that it was 
pointed out by the Committee, that the existing scale operated 
unjustly at two points. It unjioses, as they tliink, an almost 
prohibitive duty on the lower descriptions of sugars, which might 
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come here to be refined for consumption; and it operates 
severely, also, on the higher descriptions "of uni-efincd sugar 
which come from the Maiu'itius, the East Indies, and elsewhere. 
Again it has been suggested by a few, that the difiiculties of 
the case may be ultimately met by giving permission to refine in 
bond. I do not Icnow how that is. But, for tho purposes of the 
present discussion, I must put aside altogether tho question of 
refining in bond. 

In endeavourmg to grapple practically ATith the subject, I 
tbinlr we ou^ht to come to the resolution that no class interests 
ought to govern the adjustment of tho question ; and I further 
admit that, although there would be certain difficulties con- 
nected with the system of drawbacks in tho event of our 
adopting an uniform rate of duty, yet those difficulties may not 
be of sufficient weight to call upon us to reject that principle, 
if in other respects we should come to the conclusion that it 
nvas sound. The general proposition which I lay down, and 
which I invite the Committee to proceed on, is this ; that tho 
form of om- duty should be such, as will least interfere with the 
natural coui-se of trade, and will be the least open to tho charge 
of offering to the producer or manufacturer a premium on 
doing something different from that which he would do if there 
were no duty at all. Now, let us try, on that 23rinciple, how we 
are to proceed. I am quite willing to accept, in general terms, 
the doctrine which has been laid do^vn by the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and in which, I may add, the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce have concm-red. I received, the other 
day, an addi'ess from the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
•to which was attached a name distinguished in the annals of 
free trade — the name of BIr. Henry Ashworth — and which I 
think contains sound doctrine on this question. It says — 

“Tour memorialists are most desirous that the duties on sugar 
should he fixed at as low a rate as possible, and that, in the interests 
of the consumer, no impediments should be opposed to the impor- 
tation of any class of sugar, from the very lowest quality to the finest 
loaf sugar ; and in order that no one class of persons should be protected 
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Muscovado, or below brown clayed, 12s. Sd. And here for a 
moment I must make a fm’tber reference to wkat are called 

Dutch numbers,” because, although that may be speaking as in 
i foreign ton^e before a general audience in England, yet the 
Dutch numbers are, in point of fact, the only classical and uni- 
rersal language of the sugar trade of the world. If you tell a man 
)f any nation what your duty is according to the Dutch numbers, 
hat statement is construable into the trade terms of every tongue ; 
ind he knows exactly on. what qualities of sugar your duty of 
my given amount will fall. Our "refined” corresponds with 
he best of the Dutch numbers, the highest of which is 20. 
t includes numbers 19 and 20. The “ white clayed, or equal 
0 white clayed,” corresponds with the numbers from 15 to 18 
Qclusive; the class which we describe as "brown clayed and 
qual to brown clayed” corresponds wth the numbers 11 to 
4 ; our class, No. 4, " not equal to brown clayed,” corresponds 
dth the Dutch numbers 7 to 10; and nothing under 7 can, 
believe, ordinarily pay the duty which we now impose. 

In proceeding to revise the scale thus established, we have, in 
ae first place, had to consider whether it was desirable for us 
) alter essentially the present dividing points between these 
lasses. There are fom.' classes ; and there are, therefore, three 
ividing points. Those dividing points have not been fixed 
ith reference to any abstract principle. They rest upon 
nowledge ■ and experience, and they are now pretty -well 
nderstood — at any rate, as well as they are capable of beiog 
nderstood — all over the world. We have, therefore, thought 
rat it would be very undesirable to recast the duties toto, 
ad to establish a completely new set of distinctions. Cou- 
jquently, we adhere to the dividing points bet^Yeen the classes 
hich are now established ; but we meet the grievance of tho 
etter unrefined sugars by diminishing the intervals of duty at 
le upper end of the scale ; and we meet the grievance of the 
)wer class of sugars by establishing a new class at tlie lowhr 
ad of the scale, with a lower rate of duty than the rest, for die 
urpose of maldng those sugars practically admissible ^v]uch 
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are now excluded. Tlie drawbacks, of course, will have to bo 
altered in proportion to- tlie diitiGS.* I should say also, with 
regard to a collateral point of some importance, that in order 
to make this change fan, as it affects tho refiners, wo shall 
propose to postpone tho reduction of tho duty upon foreign 
refined sugar for four weeks from tlie present day ; whereas I 
hope that, if the- House is disposed to accedo to our ju'oposal, 
and should think it reasonable to proceed upon this day week 
with the resolution relating to sugar, the new law will be 
generally in operation as early as on Saturday week. 

1 -will now, Sh, proceed to give the new scale of duty: — 
Eefined sugar, instead of ISs. dd, will, if oui* proposal be 
adopted, stand at 12s. lOd per cwt. ; white clayed, or equal to 
white clayed, instead of IGs., at 11s. 8d. ; brown clayed, or 
equal to brown clayed, instead of 13s. lOd, at 10s. 6tZ. ; jMusco- 
vado, instead of 12s. Sd, at 9s. dd. ; and a new class will be 
constituted for inferior sugars, corresponding with the Hutch 
numbers under and up to ISTo. 0, which will be liable to a duty 
of 8s. 2cZ. The duty on molasses wiU be 3s. 6d. per cwt., and 
that on melado 6s. 7d. The effect of these changes I will 
describe as well as I can. At present, the interval between 
“brown clayed” and “refined” is, I thinlr, the chief subject of 
complaint. It is so great that it certainly does, in our judg- 
ment, somewhat disturb and divert the natural course of trade. 
It is now 4s. 6d. a civt.. We reduce it to 2s. 4d The fifth 
class provides for the low sugars now excluded. The smallest 
reduction we make upon any description of sugar* is 3s. 4d a 
cwt., the largest 5s. 6d, the average is over 4s. ; and, although 
it is very difficult to coinpare classified duties which do not 
run upon precisely the same terms, I think I may say that 
the effect of this change will be to reduce the duty on sugar 
generally to Is., or to more than Is., per cwt. beneath any 
point at which it has stood at any period dur ing the present 
centmy. finally, Sh, I have to add that we propose to make 

The drawback on refinedsugar was, during the progress of the measure raised 
to an eq[nality with, the duty, , ' 

E 
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the sugar duties the subject of a permanent Act, and to leave 
the tea duty leviable from year to year. 

I will now state to. the Committee what I think may be the 
financial result of this plan. The Eevenue from sugars for 
1864-5, as we estimate it, would, if the law were left without 
alteration, amount to 6,555,000?. The reductions of duty, as I 
have stated them, will cause a first loss of 1,719,000?.; but, 
allowiQg for the entry of sugars that are now practically 
excluded, and taking credit for an increase of consumption 
amounting to 6 per - cent., which I think is a moderate estimate, 
361,000?. of that sum would be recovered, and the loss to the 
Eevenue in twelve full months would be 1,358,000?. Again, 
however, allowing a trifling sum for the fraction of a year 
which has passed, I take the net loss for 1864-5 at 1,330,000?. 
That, as the Committee will see, has reduced my sm-plus from 
2,560,000?. to 1,230,000?. So much for the question of sugar. 

And now. Sir, I come to a subject which, considering the 
cu’cumstances of the time, it is impossible for Her Majesty’s 
Government, whatever then* view of it may be, to pass by 
Avithout notice. I allude to the demand which has been made 
for the reduction or repeal of the Malt duty. That is a subject 
of very gi’eat importance. It involves a Eevenue of almost 
6,000,000?. ; and its reduction by one-half Avould, in the first 
instance, involve a loss very considerably larger than the great 
reduction which I have just proposed upon sugar. Now, Sir, I 
do not disguise the fact, that this has become a question 
apparently of great political importance. A gi-eat victory has 
recently been won in Hertfordshire. A gentleman, I believe 
highly competent, not only to take a share in our proceeding.'?, 
but even to adorn this House, has failed to obtain a seat in 
Parliament, apparently because he was not ready to accede to 
a demand for the repeal of the Malt duty. The successful can- 
didate, if we may. rely upon the declarations ascribed to him, 
saw no difficulty in the way ; and on the list of bis Committee 
appeared a name most highly and justly respected in this House, 
the name of a person of great political influence, that of my right 
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honourable Friend tlio Member for Hertfordshire, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in the lato Adiiiiiiistraliou {Sir* Edward 
Bulwer-Lyttou). A Jllotion from the opposite side of tho Uouso 
has also been hanging over our heads, and is now only for a 
short time suspended, which declares that tho Malt duty has a 
paramount claim on the consideration ot Her j\rajesty’s Govern- 
ment, with a view to remission or reduction. Now, Sir, I do not 
suppose the Committee Avould allow us to keep that surplus of a 
million and a quarter, which I have named, in our own hands. 
Are they disposed to give it to tho Malt duty ? [No.] I am very 
much obliged to my houourablo fi.-ieuds who have said '’No,” 
for relieving me of that portion of my labours. But I wish, at 
the same time, serioubly to say — because it is a serious matter 
when the country is agitated on a question of this Idiid, and 
when prospects involving such an amount of linancial chaugo 
are held out to persons and classes who beliovo themselves to 
be deeply interested — that it is desirable ^vo should ascertain 
whether these are prosijccts of wliicli it is reasouablo to expect 
the fulfilment, or whether they are wholly of a visionary and 
delusive chai'acter. It is commonly said, that if you reduce the 
Malt duty one-half, there will be little or no loss. But, Sir, it 
is, unfortunately, part of my duty to defend all taxes ; and I 
find myself constantly confi-onted with a corresponding assertion. 
It is a most convenient assertion for a man who demands the 
, reduction of a tax. He gives his opinion, and I give mine ; I 
think mine is the best, and he adheres to his own ; but there 
is no mode of settling the question between us. If, however. 
Parliament adopts the change, and it is followed by a great 
loss, no one is responsible; which is not satisfactory to the 
public, nor advantageous for the general welfare. In the case 
of malt, however, we have fortunately some means of determin- 
ing whether a reduction of one-half in the amount of the duty 
will or will not entail a loss to the Eevenue ; because a reduc- 
tion, not precisely of one-haK the Malt duty, but sufficiently 
near that proportion' for my purpose, took place when the 
removal of the Beer duty was sanctioned. The removal of the 
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33eex duty wiis adopted, not only because it ^Yas practically about 
a moiety of tlie \Yliole. tax, but I imagine also because, apart 
from the iiitHpuality of its impositiou, it may liaYO been thought 
to be the more burdensome moiety. A period of no less than 
thirty-iiYe years has elapsed since the Beer duty was remoYcd : 
and although last year the ^talt duty exceeded by 700,000/. 
the amount leYied the year before, to this hour the dlalr duty 
has not replaced to us the loss of the Beer duty. In the 
last year of the Beer duty, the joint produce of the two taxes 
was 7.'28d,Q00f. The ^I'alt duty for the last year was 0,091,000/., 
and the aYevage of the ^lalt duty might, perhaps, be statetl at 
something over 5,500,000/. So that, having taken olY practically 
about one-half of the 5lalt duty, after the lapse of thirty-iiYc 
years there is a gup of near a million mid three-ipiarters not vet 
Itlled np. I ask, after tinding sueli a state of iaets, can it bo 
maintained that little loss will be felt, OYen at the first moment, 
if wo aguin induee the 51'alt duty one-balf? Ko. Sir. the case 
stamls far otlierwiso. If you choose to take that step, you may 
tell your little ohildren now growing up that the longest lived 
ivuiong them may witness a recoYory of the duty to its present 
iigure : but pray give up the idea of ever seeing it yomselYes 
within the term of your natural lives. 


After all. Sir, as I eonoeivo, I am not here to defend tlie hfalt 
duty specially ; whether as a tax, or as au Excise t;\x, I have no 
peculiar love for it; but in looking at the claims of various 
interests to remission, we must look at their eompirative 
urievanoes. W'hat is the urievance of the »j;rower of barlevr 
Has free trade been a severe intliotion upon bim ? It is act 
here, as in the ease of the paper-maker, who is kucoked down, 
and put under sharps sutforing before he gets on his feet again. 
The grower of the due barleys in this country is possessed 
almost of a natural monopoly. He has hail no pressure at all to 
mideigo. He cannot move our compassion by point vug to 
dccreascvl and still decreasing prices for lus commodity. hat 
was the prioe of barloy boiore the abolition ot the Corn Law^ ? 
Fivm the time wlion the sliding scale began, and averages wore 
taken under that law— that i-i to .ray. tlie peru\l irem 
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to 1846— the average Jprice of barley was 326\ 6d ; and for the 
seventeen years since the repeal of the Corn Laws the average 
had been 33s. Even that statement hardly represents 

the case, because tlie rise established lias not, I apprehend, been 
in fact so much a rise on bad barleys, as on the good ; and if I 
could separate the good from the bad, I should probably be able 
to show you that the growers of good barley, who are now so 
obstreperous for relief, are the veiy men whose produce has 
most increased in value. Well, then let it simply stand that 
all descriptions have increased in price ; still my belief is 
that the position of the grower of good barley has been the 
most favom-ed of all. Let me, however, carry the elucidation 
one pomt farther. The years wliich have elapsed since the 
repeal of the Corn LaAvs include a few years when the mind of 
the country was possessed by uncertainty and panic of such 
a character, that the transactions of those years hardly form a 
secure test; and if I were, on this account, to take the last 
eleven years, from 1853 to 1864, the average price of barley 
would be no less than 365. Id., or 35. Id. a quarter iiiorc than 
for the twenty years preceding the alteration in the law. 

I have another point to mention ; one of considerable interest, 
and the only point I shall call attention to in further vindication 
of the intentions, or non-intentions, of the Covernment as 
regards the Malt duty.- I ahvays feel comparatively at my ease 
when I can legitimately refer to considerations Avhich, besides 
appealing to such broad sentiments of nationality and patriotism 
as we aU entertain on behalf of the country at large, induce 
English, ScotcK, and L’ish gentlemen to bear in mind, not the 
selfish interests, but the fair respective claims of each of 
the three countries. The question of the Malt duty has never 
been laid before the House from that point of view, and, in my 
opinion, it is high time that it should be so presented. When the 
honourable Member for the North Biding (^Mr. Morritt), or any 
one else, proposes to surrender five or six millions of Bevenue, 
derived from the Malt duty, let us reflect how that proposal Avill 
. bear, if it should be adopted, on the interests of the three coun- 
tries, and hoAY the amount of relief Avill be divided between them. 
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If we take together the Eevenues received into the Exchequer 
from spirits and from malt, we find that England pays 
10,500, OOOZ., or about 10s. per head of its population ; Scotland 
pays 3,620,000?., or about 22s. per head: and Ireland, though 
unhappily not so wealthy as either of the other two countries, 
pays 2,653,000?., or 10s. per head; Ireland, in fact, pays almost 
exactly the same proportion that is paid by England. What 
would be the effect of giving away these 5,000,000?. or 
6,000,000?. of Malt duty ? It would be a distinct boon to 
England, and the gap created by it must be filled by means of 
general taxation on the three countries. Scotland and Ireland, 
while obtaining hardly any appreciable relief, would be of 
course liable to pay their fair share of any augmented Income 
Tax, or of any other tax you might choose to impose for the 
purpose of meeting the deficiency. The Malt duty paid by 
England in the financial year that has just expired was 
5,722,000?. ; by Scotland, 263,000?. ; and by Ireland, 300,000?. 
Scotland and Ireland pay their strong liquor tax, and pay it 
largely ; but they pay it in the shape of duty upon sphits, which 
the honourable Meniber has not proposed, and which I hope the 
House would not consent, to reduce. But the fact stands that 
his proposal -w^ould, in its operation, be egregiously and grossly 
partial. And if the honourable Member for the North Biding 
^yill accept a friendly suggestion from me, I advise him, before he 
makes the Motion of which he has given notice, and wliich I 
have no doubt he will submit to the House with great ability, as 
well as evidently with most powerful and influential suppoif, well 
to digest the figures which I have now given with reference to 
tlie relative bearing of the Malt duty upon the three countries. 
Her Majesty’s Government, not insensible to the evils attending 
on the application of a system of Excise to any manufacture, 
have, nofrvithstanding, come to the conclusion that they would 
not fulfil, but, on the contrary, that they would be befraying 
then* duty to the country, imder the circumstances in which rvo 
stand, if they were to apply any piirt of the limited surplus at 
our command to the reduction of tire i^lalt duty. 
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There is another question that it is luy next duty to briiij^ 
under the view of the House; it is the ([uostiou of the Income 
Tax. For this is not only the largest suhjtict in amount of 
Bevemio upon n'hieli it is in the power of any ^^linister of 
Fmance to address Pavlimueut, but it is for otlier reasons by iar 
the most unportant. It is the most important, lieeause it is 
associated ^Yith the strength and .‘^eenrily of tlie country in 
times of omergeuey, m a manner that belongs to no other tux: 
and, again, because it involves social questions touching the 
relations of class to class, and tlieir relative sUMM'ptibility of 
taxation, and moral questions — especially in relation to certain 
Schedules of tho tax — which are of a moment far transcending 
the topics that bear oii ordinary questimis of taxation. It is, in 
fact, a subject so largo that it might bo made (he Ibnndation not 
only of a particular proposition, but even of a policy. Kow, 
Su', it is, I think, beyond all dispute that the country ought to 
he dealt with fairly and plainly on the subject of the lucomu 
Tax. The country ought to consider, and rarliameut ought to 
decide, what course it will talce. Will it maintain the Income 
Tax at its present level? will it abolish the tux altogether? 
or will it reduce it in amount? Will the I.ogisluture consent to 
regard the Income Tax as an instrument of ordinary tiuunee, 
for the- satisfaction of ordinary purposes; or will it decline to 
employ it in times of peace, and in the absence of great national 
emergencies, except it be for the special purpose of elVccting 
further reforms in its general financial policy ? These questions 
have all, perhaps, been mooted from time to time : but they 
have never been definitely decided by Parliament. In 18-1:2 
the Tax was proposed with a view to commercial reforms. In 
184:5 it was renewed, with a view to further commercial reforms. 
In 1818 it was renewed, on the proposition of my right honourable 
FriencT the Secretary of State for India (Sir Charles Wood), in 
a time of considerable public apprehension, though not perhaps 
of absolute danger; but it was renewed only after he had 
consented to make a great abatement from the rate at which ho 
originally proposed to revive it. In 1851, Parliament refused to 
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renew it, except on the appointment of a Paiiiamentaiy Com- 
mittee, which was directed to inqume into all its bearings, and 
into the possibility of entirely reconstructing it. In 1853 it 
was renewed for the longest period that Parliament has ever 
granted the Tax, upon a statement of figures and upon calcula- 
tions which at the time appeared to me, I confess, as they also 
appeared to others, to afford a reasonable promise of its 
extinction. In 1860 it was again renewed, and even raised, 
for the purpose of meeting the necessities of the country in 
connection with its establishments for defence, but likewise in 
the same spirit in which it had been originally conceived, and 
together with a plan for carrying boldly onwards the great work 
of commercial reform. Since 1860, Parliament has taken no 
definite Eesolution on any question of policy connected with the 
Income Tax ; but it was well content last year, on the pro- 
position of the Government, to reduce the rate from 9d in the 
pound to the same rate at which it was originally imposed — 
namely, to 7d. in the pound. Then things being so, we find 
om-selves, in fact, at the point at which we stood in 1842 in 
reference to this matter. The questions, however, which I 
lately mentioned, are questions on which Parliament ought to 
have an opinion. It is not desirable that they should be 
disposed of in an indirect or equivocal manner, or that the 
Income Tax should creep imawares into perpetuity; that it 
should be continually dealt with simply by renewals from 
twelvemonths to twelvemonths, founded on, and perhaps suffi- 
ciently justified by, the exigencies of the moment, but having 
no reference to policy, and announcing to the coimti-y no clear, 
distinct, and decided views on the part of Parliament with 
respect to the proper mode of dealing with this great instniiueiit 
of taxation. 

There are many arguments, without doubt, which may bo 
urged in favoiu of the permanent maintenance of the Incomu 
Tax as a soiuce of ordinary revenue. Its efficacy is enormous , 
and I do not Imow any tax by which, in the same degree as by 
the Income Tax, you would bo able to get at tlio vast reserved 
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incomes of tlie countiy. You do but get at thorn, it is true, 
unequally and roughly ; for you refer it, in a largo majority of 
sueh cases, pretty nearly to tho conscienco of each taxpayer to 
decide what his standard of payment shall bo ; but still you get 
at them, and in a greater degreo than by any other eiigino of 
taxation with which I am acquainted. On tho other hand, tho 
House is aware of the stringent mode in which tho Income Tax 
operates on the lower class of incomes, though its effect in that 
way was very mnch mitigated by tlio measuro adopted last year 
for the deduction of fiOZ. from incomes below 200Z. And, no 
doubt, those, who deshe to seo the permanent maintenance of 
the Income Tax, have reason to congratulate themselves on tho 
operation of a plan, which relieves tlio impost of much of tho 
hardship "with which it pressed on the lower classes of incomes. 
Nevertheless, it is indisputable that the tax still boars severely 
on small fixed incomes, or what may be called the non-elastic 
incomes of the coimtry. It is also unquestionable, that it 
imposes a serious burden on the taxpayer in the shape of time, 
trouble, and annoyance ; especially, I am afraid, in a year like 
this, when the new assessments must be made. It has been my 
disagreeable duty in this House to perform the invidious task 
of , deprecating the complaints of Members, who complain of 
the injustice involved in the way in which this tax falls on 
many of their constituents ; and I have done so, not because 
I do not sympathize with those who so complain, but because 
I know that mnch annoyance and trouble are inseparable from 
the ordinary operation of the tax at the period when the year 
arrives for the renewal of the assessments. The evil of inqui- 
sition into private affairs is a serious one ; and the use of a war 
tax in time of peace, by which a portion of our last reserve is 
expended, is a subject well deserving the reflections of the House. 
To the opinion of the inequality and injustice of the Income 
Tax which is maintained by some, and of which my honourable 
friend the Member for Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard) is, perhaps, 
the most ardent champion in this House, I do not accede ; but 
it cannot be denied that that opinion is widely spread among 
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many and large classes ; and sucli a conTiction or impression, 
pi'eToiling so ^Yidely, is, no doubt, a matter to be considered in 
reference to any means of taxation. As to fraud, it is needless 
to enter on that topic ; it is a siid and perplexing subject, and I 
am afraid that the extent to -wliicli encouragement is given to 
fraud through the imposition of the Income Tax is an evil of 
the most formidable hind, and of an extent which it woiild be 
difficult to measm'e. But there is one op'eration of the Income 
Tax which I cannot help ffianhly stating to the House, and that 
is its operation with respect to public economy. That is a topic 
which I do not thinlv has been fully, or perhaps ever, discusseil 
in Parliiuneut. An experience, which I may now call a long 
one, in the office which I have the honour to hold, and the 
necessity of placing myself in conflict at all times, by day and 
by lught-, in all places and aU circumstances, with every sort 
of demand for ina*eased public expenditure, have brought me 
by steady degrees very nearly to a grave conclusion on tliis 
subject. i\Iy growing belief is, that if it is the desire of the 
House to see re-established in public admim’stration those prin- 
ciples of reasonable thrift — I do not spealt of wholesitle changes 
or wholesale reductions, in which I have little faith — but tliose 
principles of reasonable thrift which directed the Government 
of this cotmtry from about the period of the Dulte of Welling- 
ton’s Administration tmtil the time of the Russian War, it is 


most questionable whetlier that object can be accomplished 
compatibly with the afSrmation of the principle that the Income 
Tax is to he made a permanent portion of tlie flscal system of 
the cotmtry, and to be employed, not for the pardcular exigoncu s 
of the moment, nor for woridug ont particular reforms, but for 
satisfviug the ordinmy every-day expenses of the nation. 

But now. Sir, it may be said, *‘IMty all tins idle t;ilk aloui 
economy? Have you not doelared to us the wcalrli of ti.e 
cotmtrv'? Have von not shown the enormous devciopxner.r a 
our. unde?” Yes, I have; hut I hold tliis opinion a.'S a matter 
of principle — that public economy now txnuains ju^t as much t!:c 
bouudcu ilutv of this House as it was bciore we cunma neot t-uj 
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commercial, legislation, or reaped the benefit of our extended 
railway system, or before the country acliieved the vast mate- 
rial, and the considerable social and moral progress, of which 
we are now the rejoicing witnesses. For in the fii’st place, it 
may be said that in this country you have still, and will always 
have, an enormous mass of paupers. Just now I read, amid the 
cheers of the House, the statement that our paupers are reduced 
in number to somewhere about 840,000. That amount, however, 
does not include persons, who are dependent upon charitable 
establishments ; or who are relieved by private almsgiving : but 
only comprises those who are driven to the last necessity of 
resorting to the poor-house. And surely even the reduced 
number which I stated is a great, aye, an enormous number. 
But, besides all those whom it embraces, think of those wlio 
are on the borders of that region; thinlc how many of the 
laboming classes are. struggling manfully, but with difficulty, to 
maintain themselves in a position above the place of paupers. 
I saw but yesterday a clergyman whose sphere of duty is laid in 
the east end of London ; and he told me that he had the charge 
of 13,000 people, of whom 12,000 were ever on the verge of 
actual want. I read but last week the letter of a philanthi-opist 
well known in this country, in which he said — and, I believe, 
said with perfect truth — ^that there are whole districts in the 
east end of London, in which you cannot find an omnibus or a 
cab ; districts, in which there is no street music, nor even a street 
beggar. What shall I say with respect to Heland ? When we 
think of the population of Ireland, and when we hear the 
members from that country rise in this House and complain of 
the bearing of unequal taxation, not because they object to bear 
then fan share of taxation, but because they say, and they see, 
that the taxes press too severely on the country of whose inte- 
rests they are the special and chosen champions, there sm’ely 
remains no room for doubt that it is om* duty to practise publie 
economy. Again, and yet more at large, what is human life, 
but, in the great majority of cases, a struggle for existence ? and 
if the means of carrying on that struggle are somewhat better 
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than they were, yet the standard of ^Yauts rises Avith the standard 
of means, and somotiines much more inpidly, and it does not 
follow that, heeanso yon have made additions to the means of 
sirbsistenee and eomt’ort of the people of this country, therefore 
yon can safely cease to care for the supply of other wants wliich 
demand your consideration. Happily, much already has been 
done. In many places wages have much increased, though in 
many other places tliey have not. Had we, liowever, aeiiieved ^ 
inucli more than all that has been done, ample room would still 
remain, and ample noeossity, for public thrift. If this be 
doubted, need I s;\y tliat we have authority in our favour, inde- 
pendent of general argument? Two years ago tlie House of 
Commons wisely assented to the following motion, proposed by 
my noble Friend at the head of the Government: — 


•• This Hotise, deojdy iiupressed witli tlio necessity of economy in 
every vlcpxu'tment of the State, is x\t the same time nundfvil of its 
obligation to provide for the security of the country at homo and tlio 
protection of its interests abroad, imd observes \Yith s;\tisfaction the 
dcc-rcivse which h;is ahvady been elfceted in the nadoual expenditure, 
and trusts that svich hu'thor vliminutiou may bo made therein as dm 
futivre state of things may warnuit.” 


I consider that wo are bound to observe the spirit of that 
Hesolntion. And for my own part. I must say that, ipiito inde- 
peudoutly of all proof of need among the people, and of all 
citation of authorities, it is the duty of the Legislature cou- 
stautly to study the onforvciuont of thrift in the public expen- 
diture. 

After all I have said, I oertaiuly am not the man who ought 
to resist on principle any proposiil tliat the Ineoiue Tax should 
run over a tenu of years; but I have boon sutlieieutly warned 
of the danger of making such a proposition. We now ask tlie 
House to adopt no geuor.d couolusion on the subject We do 
not pivpieso a plain which is to adopt the Tuconie Tax as an 
eixhnary means of Ueveiuio ; neither do we pivjxx'O as a principle 
its alxilition : but wo propose that we i'hould aim at and pun?uc 
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as a policy its reduction, as circumstances may allow, to that 
which was once, or which may hereafter be talcen for, its legal 
minimum ; and that we should now at once proceed to take the 
first of the steps for bringing us to that result. Our proposal is 
to take off Id. from the Income Tax, which at present stands at 
Id. in the pound. If it should happily be in the power of the 
Committee at any time to repeat that operation, and to reduce 
the tax to 5d., our position might then be described as follows. 
The proceeds of the tax at that rate would be about a trifle over 
6,000,000Z. ; and then it would become perfectly possible for 
Parliament to proceed even to the extinction of the Income Tax. 
But it could only do so, firstly taking into view the elasticity 
and growth of the Eevenue to which I have referred; secondly, 
if it were prepared steadily to exercise, in the manner described 
in the Motion of my noble Friend two years ago, the spirit of 
economy ; and thirdly, if it thought fit to make what would, 
I apprehend, be alike just and necessary, namely, some addition 
to the direct taxation of the country in other forms. Or, it will 
be possible for the House, if it shall think fit, to adopt another 
mode of operation. It would be possible for Parliament to say, 
“ We will recommence another round of change, treading again 
that ch’cle in which so much good has been achieved; and 
will take away portions of the burdens which are still imposed in 
the form of indirect taxation.” Or, lastly, it might come to the 
conclusion that the Income Tax was fit to be retained, without 
any special justifying cause, as part of the ordinary financial 
maclrinery of the country. But that conclusion would, as I have' 
observed, be one far from favourable, in my judgment, to the 
practical enforcement of economy. The principal point, how- 
ever, to which I would call attention at present is this ; that if 
we can reach 'the standard of 5<f., then we shall establish our- 
selves in a position from which Parliament will have it in its 
power to consider deliberately and on principle what course it 
shall thereafter pursue, with a view either to the maintenance 
or the abolition of the tax. 

We propose then. Sir, to make a reduction in the impost to fid. 
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teade. They are essentially the same, and they ought to be" 
treated m the same maimer. But although we think the'"^' 
exemption unfaii-, we do not propose to abolish it. We can 
only mitigate the inequality by a reduction of the duty on 
stock-in-ti-adegeneraUy of one-half; but even this appears to be- ' 
a relief of considerable value. .I-- 

We propose that the Act on this subject should take effect'" 
from the 1st of July next. There tflII be provisions vrith regard 
to retmais of the duty bn altered policies, which will, of course, '' 
be at the lower rate only; but I need not enter now into the ^ 
details. The financial result will probably be as follows The 
produce of the Tire Insurance duty on stock-in-trade is esti- • 
mated at 566,000?. The first loss by the diminution would be * 
283,000?. for the year; but as it will operate for only nine 
months, it will be no more than 213,000?. Allowing for anj' 
increase of insurances to the extent of 10 per cent, or 21,000?., | ' 
the net loss for 1864-5 may be stated at 192,000?. I' 

We have now, Sm, gone to the full extent of the discretion, 
permitted us. To sum up, the effect of the changes wiU be > 
this. The surplus before any reductions was 2,570,000?. Tht^ : 
relief afforded during the year by the proposed changes wiU be'' 
as follows. On Sugar it will be 1,719,000?., on Income Tas 
800,000?., on Kre Insurance duty 213,000?., on Tea Licence^ ^ 
15,000?.: in all, 2,747,000?. In 1865-6, there wiU be a further^^ 
loss of 28,000? on Sugar, a further loss of 433,000? on Income ■ 
Tax, and one of 63,000? on Fire Insurance duty, making in all < 
524 000? The financial loss on which we must reckon in the 
present year will be as Mows On Sugar 1,330,000?., on . 
Income Tax 800,000?, on Fire Insurance dut^* 192,000?, on 
Tea Licences 10,000?.; total, 2.332,000?. Tbe actual reHcj 
from taxation in the current year rviU, however, be great >. 
.uomented by the reductions of last year. The rehef b) t a 
present proposals will be to the extent of 2.7L,000?., m^d b, 
the remfvsions in 1863, 898,000?. The total rehef .or ebl- 
lill therefore, amount to 3,645,000?.. and the esrimated loss hr 
tt’p“ls’of the year trill, as we estimate, amou.d 
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TaU arming oi optooa that ttej = ,to„„es 

as «e thiah, stei. 

oi some femei- years , b y • purposes abic 

■ ‘oTOrds the aceomptehme proposals of 

?ardiameut has taheu m ''“a • ^ te lihened to the stones 
, parhoalar year, they may, perhap , 
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contvihuton is small, but the g oom- 

couvse o£ time a pile arises jhich p,, 

memorate some renowned a<^ion oi Parliament. 

i3 in this sense that «e offer our ^.iip^oet 

Wo beheve them to be good. e ..oceive them as 

ith your acceptance, aud that you to gjate TOth 

,le^L, on cm. part, of au earnest XoTe Srposes, 

he Legislature in carrying yet further foiwai 
tbe steady prosecution of wMcb bas already on ^ . 

tbe strength and security of England, for. the com^ 

happiness of the people, for the honour Ihe times 

wc live, and for the hopes u?e entertain on behalf ot tlie 

that are to come. . 

Sir, 1 now place in your hands the first of the 
I’hich we shall submit to the House in order to gb o ® 
he financial measures of the wear. 



